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{mounts available for obligation 





] u I t 
Appropriation or estimate $106, OSY, TS9 $85, 000, 000 $133, 272, 914 
Transferred to ‘‘Expenses, intern e 
utive Office of the Presiden eral 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 59. 2, 537, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or est { 2 789 5. O00. 00) 9 4 
Proposed supplemental due to 4 SSI 
Balance transferred to ‘“*Acquisitic i 
facilities, State”’ 1 Ss. HOF 
Prior year balance availab! &, 592, 748 35, 056, 562 1. 318. 690 
Balance available in subsequent year 35, 056, 562 1, 318, 690 
Reimbursements from other accounts 108, 332 
Potal available for obligation 77,197, 307 120, 974, 753 l 2 14 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving 1, 468, 616 
Obligations incurred 75, 728, 691 120, 974, 7 2 4 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, State” 3, 615, O00 
Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities, State’ 23, 408, 125 3, 734, S12 
lotal obligations 55 O35. St 87. 236, 88] 133. 272.914 








Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual 


Direct Obligations 














Radio broadcasting $13, 065, : 
2. Press and publications 5, 260, 778 
Motion pictures 7, 111, 404 
1. Ottice of director, international information 160, 567 
Overseas information centers 3, 308, 856 


6. Exchange of persons 











7. Office of director, educational exchange . 

8. Overseas mission activities 11, 608, 39. 
), Public affairs regional bureau staffs 182, 754 

10 ial projects and evaluation surveys 

ll f gen manager 173,014 

12 ice of the assistant secretary 239, 189 

13. Contribution to psychological strategy board 

14. Japanese information and educational program 




















| Administrative support 8, 267, SS2 
lotal direct obligations 55, $27, 234 
Oligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
S. Ove is mission tivitic 108. 332 
fotal ot itio 55. O35. 566 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
otal numoer of perma nt positions & 13¢ 
t equivalent of all ot! position IS4 
we number of all empl ‘ 5, 183 
\ ee " t ind grad 
General schedule grad 
Average ary MoM, 924 
Average grade GS-8 
| ms Nj 
Average salary $6, 265 
Average grade FSO-4.5 
J gn Ser e reserve oflicer 
Ave ‘ | $H, O44 
Aver i PSR Q 
‘ i Service st fa 
\ve lar $4,411 
Ave FSS-9.4 
{ race l ils o eas Ave ila $1. 000 
Dire Or wions 
4 « ‘ 
Per nt po ) R14. 307, 944 
Part nad orary positior 9749, 346 
| ent at et 1 1, 569, 12¢ 
Potal } onal ser 16, G16, 416 
2 Travel 2 184, 039 
03 thine OH2, 235 
04 vices 1, 394, 266 
Ys Service 2.101, 550 
’ ductior 1, 663, 63: 
U7 34 ( 10, 865, 652 
med by other encit &, 267, R82 
i ri (4 
} 1, 852, 847 
} ts, sul ) } ) 033, 961 
13, 6S2 
il direct obli tiny 55, 602, 669 
Obligations P. hle Out of Peimbursements From Othe 
1ecount 
ther contractual service 8, 332 
Potal obligations 801, 001 


1952 estimate 


$19, 881, 364 
8, 783, 718 





20, 484, 092 
683, 878 


, 016, 742 





724, 890 
337, 143 
114. 700 


13, 380, S89 
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113, 758 


5 046, 002 


28, 706, 900 






864, O57 

2, 387, 991 
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3, SIO 

K7, O36, 8M 


1953 estim: 
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9, 000, 
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182, 
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19, S25, 
920, 
422, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONCRESS 


} 


Total number of permanent positions 10 7 
Average number of all employees 7 


OL Personal services 


Permanent positions $29, 775 
Payment above basic rates 4, 650 

Total personal services | 34, 425 

02 Travel 3,100 
03 Transportation of things 150 
04 Communication services SHO 
06 =Printing and reproduction 2. 000 
OS Supplies and materials 600 
09 Equipment 700 
Potal obligations 1}, 2. 


ALLOCATION TO SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 








Total number of permanent positions 9 
Ave.age number of all employees ~ 
(1 Personal services 
Permanent positions $52, HOG 
Payment above basic rates 11, 340 
Total personal services 64, O3t 
02 Travel 7, 204 
03 ‘Transportation of things 1, 970 
04 Communication services 175 
06 Printing and reproduction 13. 750 
O07 Other contractual services 2, 400 
OS Supplies and materials 1, 605 
09 Equipment 1, 300 
Petal obligations 92, 740 
SUMMARY 
Potal number of permanent positions 8, 155 S, 90S 2, 242 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1s4 183 102 
Average number of all employees 5, 198 7, 889 1, 250 
Direct Obligations 
Ol Personal services 
Permanent positions $14, 450, 415 $24, SH, S30 S34, Y70, 954 
Part-time and temporary positions 979, 34t 1, O76, 289 509, 446 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 113, 758 144, 790 
Payment above basic rates 1, 585, 116 3, O46, O92 4, 101, 269 
Total personal service ;: 17, 014, 877 9, ST6, 459 
02) Travel 2, 194, 343 022, 472 
03 Transportation of things 964, 355 3, O85, 639 
04 Communication services 1, 395, 591 2,032, 719 
05 Rents and utility services 2,101, 550 2, 773, 348 
(*) Printing and reproduction 1, 679, 385 8, O51, 342 
07 Other contractual services 10, S68, O52 25, 144, 222 
Services performed by other agencies §, 267, 882 19, 188, 000 
OS Supplies and materials 3, 438, 709 Q, 189, S28 
09 Equipment 1, 854, 847 3, 420, 769 
Il Grant, subsidies, and contributions 6, 033, 961 14, G8, SSS 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 13, 682 49, 728 
Total direct obligations 55, 827, 234 87, 236, SSI 133, 272, 914 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
07) Other contractual services 108, 332 
Total obligations 55, 935, 566 87, 236, SSI 133, 272, 914 








Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual ] estimate 19 est ace 
Ty 1 i 1 t $14, 725, ) $50, 395, 589 s 101 
\ ! t OS, { 
Ot 28, 691 120, 974, 7 133, 272, 914 
1), 762, 624 171, 370, 342 194, 099, 315 
” 
Re f ’ 108. 332 
| ited obl transferred to “Aequ 
. 1 10 ) ith Sta > 1, AQ? 
l dob l \ 50, 345, SSO 60, 826, 401 44,5 72 
balane d ela 1 iil 43, O41 
l expenditures 39, 698, 592 110, 090, 000 130, 000, 000 
t ted follows 
Ou 1 wthori we OF f 58,000, 000 72, 000, 000 
) 8.59 
Out of prior aut! hon | “ \\ 49, 848, 119 57, 915, 000 
11952 supplemental for pay increa 2,141, 831 85, 000 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, this morning we commence consideration 
of the appropriations request for the fiscal vear 1953 for the Interna- 
tional Information and Educational Activities, Department of State. 

The proposed appropriation language appears beginning at page 
45 of the committee print, and page 519 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 520 and 521 of said justifications 
in the record, 

(The documents are as follows :) 


Summar y of requirements, fisca jear l 








re 
Appropriatior 1952 re iar net S85. 000. 000 
Prior vear b nee availabk 5, 056, 52 
Pr ed supplemental due to pay increases provided by Public Law 201 2, 236, 881 
$122, 293, 44 
By 
Leql fra Ti 1 1S. HUF 
Lequl ( t f t 
737,872 
' 2 
R 7? wy &7. 2 SS 
atl \ 
I ull ents 
. Difference 
} cre 
T le 
> 
wee ; ey 
ted 
} vi ) x xs 4 $30, 000, 000 
] SS ind public itiol &. 783, 718 9 G00, O00 
Motion pictures 10), 225, 230 10, 600, 000 
Ofc il informatior 167, 059 182, OOO 
Over | 1238 5, 500, OOO 
>» Exehar 6, 567, GSS 6, S00, 000 
7 Off 148, OY , O00 
8. O ‘ #84, OU2 7,14 
> Pr } Y OS. 87S 707, 000 
Special irve 1,016,742 | 19,825,000 
Otte 724. 800 820, 000 
Ottiee 337,14 422, O00 
Cc } Vv board 114, 700 1Ss, O00 
{ Jap 5. 300, 000 +5, 300, 000 
- Ad 13. 380, 889 19, 000, 000 +5, 619, 111 
Total, requirement 87, 286, 88] 133, 272, 914 +-46,036,033 4-46, 036, 033 





Mr. Roonry. These pages contain the alleged Summary of Require- 
ments for a total appropriation in the amount of $133,272.914, which 
would be an increase to the extent of $48,272,914 over the current 
year’s appropriation of $85 million. 

There 1s also a new item entitled “Acquisition and Construction of 
dio Facilities” for which there is a request in the amount of $36,- 
O86. The total request for both of these items is $170 million, 
Which is exactly twice the apprepriation to di ate for fiscal year 1952, 
and would entail an increase to the extent of 3,517 positions and 3,545 
man years, 

We have with us Dr, Compton, who is, I believe, the Administrator 
now, under the new reorganiZ ition / 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. I take it you are the present head of the Information 
and Educational Activities, Department of State? 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 


Ric 
127, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. I understand you have a general statement which you 
wish to submit to the committee at this time. 

Dr. Comprox. I would appreciate an opportunity to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Reonry. Very well. 

Dr. Compron. The required information, T trust, is in proper form 
in these justifications. My statement is in the possession, I believe, 
of each member of the committee who cares to follow it. 

As the gentlemen of the committee know, the ink is hardly dry on 
my appointment to head the International Information Administra- 
tion. I shall make no pretense of being fully informed on all aspects 
of this program in which you will be interested. If I do not myself 
have the information which you may wish, one of my colleagues likely 
will have it; and, if we do not have it, we will get it for you. 

We are asking for a little more than $133,000,000 for the operations 
in 1953, of the International Information and Educational Exchange 
Program: and a little less than $37,000,000 toward completion of the 
high-powered radio facilities program. The increase asked in opera- 
tions funds is about $46,000,000, This includes about $21,000,000 
applicable to the continuing program operations; over $5,000,000 for 
the Japanese program to be taken over from the Army; and nearly 
$20,000,000 for a number of specific projects, developed as a further 
means of taking the psychological offensive, especially in the more 
critical target areas. In general these special projec ts involve mini- 
mum expenditure for salaries and wages and maximum expenditure 
for purchase or production of information materials, films, and publi- 

cations. On this account, these special projects are detailed separately. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


There are two special subjects T should mention. This budget in- 
cludes $188,000 for the Psychological Strategy Board. This Board 
was established last year by Executive order of the President. Its 
guidance in terms of general strategy should be helpful. It is not 
asking any budget of its own, hence relies for operating funds on the 


> 
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participating agencies of the Government including the Department 
of State. The Psychological Strategy Board is not a part of the In- 
ternational Information Administration. But it seems logical to 
inelude in its budget this provision for the Board. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


On January 18, the Secretary of State announced the establishment 
as a semi-autonomous agency within the Department of State, of the 
United States International Information Administration. Since 
then there has been considerable “fuzzy” publicity and news comment 
on this new organization, I should like to take a few minutes in the 
outset to explain the intent and meaning of this new plan as stated 
to me by the Secretary of State. It combines under one authority the 
responsibility for developing policies, and planning and executing 
programs, of international information and educational exchange. 
It includes all the foreign information activities for which the Sec- 
retary is responsible. The purpose of the reorganization is to give 
the program “added impetus” and to give its administrator “undi- 
vided responsibility and a clear line of “authority” over the program 
“from start to finish” 

Those statements are quoted from the departmental announcement 
of the establishment of this new organization. 

The intent of the new plan is to give the administrator of these 
activities the widest freedom of action compatible with the mainten- 
ance of a unified foreign policy. These administrative authorities 
heretofore have been somewhat scattered between the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs and the five regional bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. The new administration consolidates the authority over the 
entire program and is accountable directly to the Secretary of State. 

It will have a small number of assistant administrators in charge, 
respectively, of international broadcasting, press, motion pictures, 
overseas information centers, and exchange of persons: a deputy 
administrator for field programs, an assistant administrator for man- 
agement and a senior staff officer responsible for information policy 
and for continuing contact with the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, for guidance with respect to United States foreign policy. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to interrupt you there. 

Is this proposed budget now submitted to the committee based on 
such a reorganization ? 

Dr. Compron. No, it is not. 

The new plan is workable if all concerned will give it a chance to 
work. There is one small but very important section of this opera- 
tion which IT want to comment on. I am going to set up a unit that 
will be directly accountable to me which will evaluate the effectiveness 
of the product of the International Information Administration in 
all various specialized fields. The job of this group will be to analyze 
from a cold, objective point of view actual results which have been 
obtained in the difficult target areas. 

If I may have the opportunity, at the conclusion of this prepared 
statement I would like to give the committee a chart which brings that 
as nearly up to date as our thinking has so far progressed. 
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The proposed budget for “International information and educational 
activities” now before you was prepared before the new International 
Information Administration was established. Under the new plan 
the functions of the “Office of General Manager” and the functions of 
the “Office of Assistant Secretary, Public Affairs” specifically related 
to the International Information Administration have now been 
merged in the functions of the Administrator. Also, the functions of 
the “Public Affairs Regional Bureau Staffs” have been considerably 
limited and the bulk of these will be transferred to the International 
Information Administration. Accordingly, although the total budget 
figure remains the same, these item classifications will be changed. 

At the appropriate time I hope that I may submit to the committee 
a separate statement on the proposed radio facilities and construction 
budget. This involves a separate item of $56,727,086. 


BACKGROUND OF DR. COMPTON 


Tam informed that the committee customarily wishes information 
about the personal background of its principal witness. I am a native 
of Ohio, and until 7 years ago was a citizen of that State. Tam now 
a citizen of the State of Washington. Since World War I, I have had 
two principal activities: For 26 years the chief administrative officer, 
or president, of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., and the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co.; and since 1944 the president of the State College of ‘Wash- 
ington. During this period [have been engaged ina number of public 
services, In the National Recovery Administration in the 1930°s; the 
Oflice of Production Management and the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development during World War II; a number of private and 
public missions to Europe and the Orient; and more recently, served 
as a United States delegate to the Fourth General Assembly of the 
United Nations. By profession Iam an economist and a lawyer. 

Gentlemen, Tam not a professional publicist, professional diplomat, 
or professional foreign service officer. For the most part, my ex- 
perience has been in industry, much of it during a long, low period 
When the most important duty of industry administrators was to find 
out what to use in place of money. I have not forgotten that either. 
During more recent years I have been the president of what I believe 
has come to be generally regarded as one of the leading land-grant 
institutions of the West. But, primarily, Iam merely a professional 
American citizen, proud of his country and wishing to help preserve 
the promise of American life for his grandchildren and yours, who, 
50 years from now, will own this country. 


COOPERATION WITH CONGRESS 


When, a few days ago, I took on this “job,”"—I hope I may call 
that—I was told that it is one of the most. difficult jobs in the Govern- 
ment today, also that it is as important to the welfare of the country 
as it is difficult. Your job, too—if I may call it that—is as difficult 
as it is important, having virtually to decide how much of this Nation’s 
public funds should be invested in the means of defense, if war should 
come, and how much should be invested in the means of peace, so that 
war may be averted. Those decisions are of erucial importance. 
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very informed citizen knows that. The International Information 
and Educational Exchange Program, like the technical assistance pro- 
gram, is, of course, an investment in the means of peace. The extent 
of such investment is for the Congress to decide. My job is to see 
that whatever funds the Congress makes available are so used as best 
to contribute to greater world-wide understanding of, confidence in, 
and friendliness toward, America; to a greater spirit of unity, hope- 
fulness and determination amongst the free peoples; and to the frus- 
tration of the aggressive designs of world communism. I hope that 
the Congress, for these purposes, will give the International Infor- 
mation Administration reasonable discretion in the use of its funds: 
and that your committee, gentlemen, will designate some person or 
persons, including the chairman, with whom from time to time dur- 
ing the vear we may consult, so that together we may make the Voice of 
America overseas count for more, whether it is expressed over the 
radio, by the printed word, through motion pictures, or through in- 
ternational exchange of persons. In short, I hope that this difficult 
but important undertaking of the United States, can be developed and 
carried out in a spirit of partnership between the Congress, which 
provides the charter and the funds, and the administration which 
plans and executes the program. I have spent 30 years administering 
important industrial and educational activities in this spirit and I 
hope that it May be continued in the conduct of this program. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION 


In the principal basie law (Public Law 402, Smith-Mundt <Act) 
underlying this program, Congress has instructed that private activ- 
ities, In Interpreting America to the people of other nations, be encour- 
aged and utilized whenever available. The private enterprise coopera- 
tion with this program can be greatly extended; in publications, in mo- 
tion pictures, in student exchanges, and perhaps in radio, —T have dis- 
cussed this briefly with members of the two advisory commissions, and 
that is also their view. The normal contacts between Americans and 
the people of other countries, for the most part, are in trade, travel, 
communications, and educational exchange. If trade does not cross 
national boundaries, eventually armies will. 

Normal trade relations, of course, have been severely dislocated 
during the war years and since. Gradually, they are being resumed. 
More freely moving trade will enlarge the means by which private 
activities can contribute to the Voice overseas of a friendly America. 
The work already undertaken toward expanding private cooperation 
is encouraging. It will be my intention as Administrator to explore 
diligently all these possibilities and to mobilize private cooperation to 
the greatest practicable extent. In the long run, it should add much 
to the effectiveness of this program, 

In general, T think that we should be “picking the wits” of the best 
talent in America. Talent which the Government cannot buy is often 
available without cost as a patriotic service. That is true of the mem- 
bers of the two advisory commissions, and of the consulting commit- 
tees which they have appointed. I hope that we may make even 


ereater use of them. 








NEED FOR “SUPER GRADES’ 


On the other hand this enterprise needs the continuous service, in 
key positions, of additional persons of superior talent who ordinarily 
cannot be secured at the salaries now authorized. For example, we 
are conducting a radio broadcasting enterprise which, in terms of 
operating facilities, volume, scope of program, and number of lan- 
guages—now 46—is larger than the three largest broadcasting systems 
in the United States combined. Yet, to the best of my understanding, 
only one position in the entire International Information Administra- 
tion is now entitled to a rating higher than GS-15, with a base salary of 
$10,800 a year. That one is the position of the Administrator, which 
I hold. 

I do not happen to know what the rating of the position which I 
hold is. ITmerely know it is higher than GS-15. 

We cannot expect to secure or to hold needed top talent on such a 
salary basis. For many purposes we must frankly compete with 
private employments. The Government does not have to pay salaries 
as high as does private business. But the present differentials, ap- 
plicable to this enterprise, are too great. If we cannot get, and cannot 
hold, outstanding talent at least in the key positions, we will be losing 
more at the bunghole than we can save at the tap. The Secretary of 
State expects to propose to the Congress an authorization to the Inter- 
national Information Administration of a moderate number of the 
so-called “super grades.” T hope you will support such a proposal, 
when it reaches vou. 

CONGRESSIONAL CRITICISM 

T have examined the printed record of hearings for the past 2 
vears in this committee and in the committee of the Senate. The 
transcript shows a good deal of criticism, some of it very sharp. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you find any of it justified / 

Dr. Compron. T thought so. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite a bit of it? Did you find quite a bit of it 
justified ¢ 

Dr. Compton. I thought a good deal of it was, sir. At the same time, 
it seems to indicate a strong fundamental belief in the need for a 
courageous program of this sort and a determination that the Voice of 
America shall continue to speak to the people of the countries overseas, 

I have already had an opportunity to some extent to see these vari 
ous programs now in operation and to see the evidences of their in- 
creasing effectiveness. There have been some mistakes, some inade- 
quate planning, some excessive delays, some poor choices of staff per- 
sonnel, occasional exaggerated predictions, a few transfers of funds 
not sufficiently explained in advance, some trivial broadcasts and 
occasional errors in judgment. Most of these defects—but not all 
are traceable to the urgent pressures of a race against time, without 
adequate organization controls, to build up this overseas program. 

On the other hand, there have been great improvements during the 
past 2 vears, fewer blunders, better organization, better screening of 
personnel, better management and better results. Those of you who 
may have read for example the leading article in the Saturday Eve 
ning Post of 2 weeks ago, entitled “The Hole in the Iron Curtain.” will 
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be left in little doubt as to whether the Voice of America is being 
heard. My impression is that both the claims and the criticism of this 
program have perhaps been overstated; that most of the defects which 
deserved criticism have been much improved if not corrected; and 
that more good will result from trying together to improve this pro- 
vram for the future than from discussing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program in the past. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you referring to the past 2 vears, Dr. Compton, 
when vou make that statement ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. Tsay, “I think.” 

Mr. Roonry. I do not think that is accurate. 

Dr. Compron. If TI understood your question correctly, I was re- 
ferring to the past few years, 2 years, when T said it seemed to me 
that there is much better organizaion, fewer blunders, better screen- 
ing of personnel, and better results. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to this part of your statement : 

My impression is that both the claims and the criticism of this program 
have perhaps been overstated 

It is my contention that insofar as this committee is concerned none 
of the criticism has been overstated. 

Dr. Comeron. Tam not referring to the committee. [ was referring 
there to a wide range of assertions which ranges all the way from 
assured statements that it is hitting the target in every respect to the 
complete opposite, which is that it is worthless. I do not think this 
committee itself has ever expressed opinions of that wide a range. 

Mr. Roonry. Never. 


BUILDING UP OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Comprron. Many of you—perhaps all of you—-will be asking 
where will the building up of this program end? Here we are asking 
for more operating funds than last year; and as we gradually complete 
the more powerful radio facilities of the Voice of America both here 
and overseas the operating costs, of course, will be greater and we shall 
be asking for still larger funds. Where is this development going to 
end? I doubt that anyone can wisely answer that question now. But 
there are a few statements which I believe can safely be made which 
will have an important bearing on that question. When the President 
in late 1950 proposed to the Congress a great world-wide campaign of 
truth about America, he recommended a program of magnitude suf- 
ficient to challenge and to thwart the malevolent propaganda of world 
communism in its effort through the cold-war to attract the minds 
of men. The best available evidence indicates that the Soviet Union is 
now spending annually on propaganda the equivalent of $1,400,000,000. 
In financial terms we are not approaching even a small fraction of that 
magnitude of program. But, if we are skillful, we can make our effort 
count for more. The Soviet Union is handicapped by its uphill effort 
to establish the big lie. We at least have the advantage of seeking 
to establish only the truth. There is a big difference. 

How much we spend on overseas information also should depend on 
how much we are doing on technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and on the nature and extent of our economic cooperation 
with other countries. The Voice of America and the point 4 pro- 
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gram should go hand in hand; also to a considerable extent the Mutual 
Security Program. Our voice overseas will be loud. But our actions 
overseas will be louder. 

We are now in the midst of providing each of our overseas missions 
with a staff of information officers commensurate with its needs. About 
nine-tenths of the additional personnel we are seeking under the 
budget for 1953 will be for the overseas staff. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you pointed out a moment ago that we are 
asking in this budget for 3,517 additional positions. Something over 
nine-tenths of those are for the overseas staff. Very largely they are 
locals. I think there are only a few hundred who are Americans. 


PRINCIPAL EMPHASIS ON FIELD PROGRAM 


What we do on international information service here at home is of 
no consequence unless it shows up in results overseas. We are plan 
ning, therefore, in the new organization to put principal emphasis 
on the field program. We should have more of our radio programing 
done overseas in or near the pr ine ipal target areas. As soon as these 
necessary field staffs are completed, it should be possible thereafter 
to devote our additional funds almost entirely to more publications, 
more books, more radio programs, more motion pictures, and more 
exchange of persons; and not to additional staff salaries. Also, the 
necessary extent of the United States Government’s activities In in 
formation services overseas will, of course, de spend large ly on the ex 
tent of pr ivate information services overseas. If and as pr ivate enter 
prise will do more, public enterprise will do less. 


NEW ORGANIZATION 


The conunittee no doubt will wish further information about the 
new organization of this foreign information and educ ational pro 
vram. Some people already have called it a “reshuffle”; a few have 
called it “p hoy! These I think are uninformed opinions. 1 am not 
responsible for the organization plan. Iam merely responsible for 
making it work. Obviously, 1 would not have accepted that responsi 
bility if T did not believe the plan itself is workable. I have sani acy 
said to vou that the plan is workable if all concerned will give it a 
chance to work, 

It will not work well without good top management. That is why 
I have been giving all the time I can to completing the framework of 
organization and management, and Tam having the help of some 
of the ablest men in the Department. The organization must be 
exible enough to meet changing conditions and changing needs. In 
this respect it is like other aspects of our national defense. IT am op- 
posed to the easy practice of trying to solve every new problem by 
mere ly hii Inge some new people. We should be more flexible and more 
resourceful than that. That is a matter essenti: ly of management. 

I hope that the committee will approve of a general policy of 
sonable flexibility in the matter of funds available for management 
purposes. We, of course, will give you in advance the best estimates 
we can. The new organization will result in important changes. 
Whether it will result in outlay for m: rae nt lower, higher, or the 
same as heretofore I cannot now say. I do say that matters of this 
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sort should be determined in consultation with you, and I hope that 
convenient arrangement for this purpose may be made. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH THE COMMITTEE AND THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Rooney. That is the second time this has been mentioned in the 
course of your statement, about consultation with the committee and 
the Congress. It is not your purpose to get off your back some of the 
responsibilities of a purely executive nature, is it / 

Dr. Comreton. No, I would just like to pick some more wits of peo- 
ple who are responsible. Congress is responsible for determining how 
much of the funds of this country are invested in this kind of an enter- 
prise. Those of us who are in the administration are responsible 
merely for executing the program as best we can. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you familiar with the fact that the committee 
has always been available for consultation, and for all the years 
on Which [have served on it? Is that true, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Winser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. A number of things we thought should not be done 
in acertain way were still done the way the Department proposed; 
is that not so 4 

Mr. Wirser. That has happened, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You have never had any trouble getting in touch with 
us, have vou 

Mr. Winner. None at all. 

Dr. Compron. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I am merely expressing the 
hope that the same opportunit ies will continue. 

Mr. Rooney. Since this has been mentioned twice in this statement, 
[ thought we might get the record straightened out with respect to it. 
We do not want to be put ina position where we are going to make 
decisions and do work which is purely the responsibility of the execu- 
tive branch. 

LT have always strictly adhered to the belief that the Appropriations 
Committee is concerned primarily with money. Policy is a function 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. ITlowever, if there was a question 
of expending money we have always been available to give our views 
with regard to it. 


FLEXIBILITY IN THE USE OF FUNDS 


Dr. Compron, Mr. Chairman, [have expressed a hope that the com- 
mittee ana the Congress, On Vour recommendation. would be inclined 
to give the administration a reasonable flexibility in the use of funds. 
It seems to me that if T were a member of the committee or of Con- 
gress T would wish to be consulted. 

Mr. Rooney. Dr. Compton, there has been altogether too much flex- 
ibility in connection with these funds. You mentioned previously in 
your statement about small transfers. What was the extent of some 
of those transfers, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Winner. Some of them were rather sizable. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. In 7 figures / 

Mr. Winner. They ran intoa million dollars or more; ves, sir. 

Dr. Compton. The view that IT want to present to the Committee 1s 
that in matters of that sort transfers of any sizable amount should not 
be made without consultation with the Committee. We will submit the 
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best estimates we can in advance, in this manner, covering needs. If 
we find, because of changing conditions, reason to believe that the 
application of those funds should be altered, I think when there is any 
substantial change we should consult with those who have relied upon 
our representations in the first instance in determining the extent to 
which it has recommended to Congress that it supply funds for 
these purposes. That is the only thought I had in mind, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, from the record in the past it would appear 
that it might be dangerous to permit too much flexibility. 


PROBLEM OF MANAGEMENT 


I do not know how it is going to be under your hianagement, Dr. 
Compton. Right now we can only deal on the basis of what it has been 
in the past. The problem all along with the Voice of America has 
been one of management. 

You refer to management in your next sentence in this statement. 
That is what the problem has been. 

You have a committee here which believes in the program, and has 
so indicated over the years. 

Dr. Compron, That is clear. 

Mr. Rooney. We want to have a better and more effective Voice of 
America. 

Dr. Compron. That is clear. 

Mr. Rooney. But when we find that “rhubarbs” occur too fre- 
quently, then we would be derelict in our duty if we gave you too 
much flexibility with funds. 

Dr. Compron. I hope.that the committee will approve of a general 
policy of reasonable flexibility in the matter of funds available for 
management. We, of course, will give you in advance the best. esti- 
Mates we can. 

I do say that matters of this sort should be determined in consulta- 
tion with yvou,and I hope that a convenient arrangement may be made. 

Last vear in connection with the appropriation of funds for 1952 the 
committee in its report earmarked a fixed maximum amount for the 
expense of the top management units of this program. This amount 
so earmarked was three-quarters of a million dollars less than the 
amount requested with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. Ad- 
herence to that restriction through the remainder of the present fiscal 
vear, gentlemen, will impair proper management, and it may make 
good management impossible. I have inherited that problem. My 
predecessor some months ago asked for a reconsideration of this re- 
striction. No final action on this request has been taken. You are, of 
course, considering now the appropriations for 1953. But before you 
conclude these hearings, I hope that vou will also reconsider this over- 
severe restriction which vou have indicated in your report for 1952. 


DETAILS OF THE REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Mr, Chairman, I mentioned to you a little while ago an organization 
chart representing the progress that we have made so far in trying 
to define the management and organization plan at the top. These 
are not in your books. I trust vou will give me an opportunity to 
indicate the principal features of this organization plan. 
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| am looking at this hectographed new plan, which is on top. You 
will see that the responsibility there is centralized, whereas in the 
existing plan, or in the prior plan, the principal responsibility was 
centralized insofar as the activities here in the Department were con- 
cerned, but completely decentralized with respect to the overseas 
activities. That really meant about a half dozen different groups 
having top responsibility for the administration of portions of the 
program, depending upon geographical location. 

This did not impress the Department as being the most workable 
plan, and that is the basic reason for that change. That imposes, then, 
on the International Information Administrator the basic responsibil- 
ities heretofore imposed on the assistant secretaries of each of the four 
regions—or five, so long as German Affairs is considered as a separate 
bureau. 

The most important substantive change which is, 1 think, involved 
here, is the lifting of the overseas or field program, the country pro- 
gram, to a position of greater significance. That is in the very center 
of this top chart. 

As I mentioned in my statement, nothing that transpires in Wash- 
ington or New York is of much consequence in this program unless 
it takes the form of some effect in the populations overseas. This new 
plan will lend itself, IT think, much more effectively to the develop- 
ment of country programs, getting down to the terms of the interests, 
the customs and the mores of the country populations which are our 
principal targets. 

The one to the right, at the right of the chart in the middle entitled 
“Assistant Administrator for Policies and Plans” is an effort to com- 
bine at the initial point the foreign policies of the United States, as 
this administration gets them from the agencies of the Secretary of 
State, converting them into basic plans which can be further broken 
down into these field programs. That is all, frankly, in the interest 
of trying to get our program better adapted to the individual countries, 
and the individual populations, 

re impression—and LT had that impression before I came here, 
and still have it toa considerable extent—is that over a pe riod of years 
we have ad: ipted our American appeals to the populations overseas. 

Sometimes those are dependable and sometimes they are not. 

[have in mind. if [may say so—part of this, Mr. Chairman, I think 
| should not discuss on the record but most of it Tecan. 

That is a crucial point there. This administration, of course, must 
represent the United States foreign policy. It will get the foreign 
policy under this plan through the aid of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs. That is the position now held by Mr. Barrett, and it 
will be held, on his confirmation, by Mr. Sargeant as his successor. 

That officer of the Department is responsible for making available to 
the International Information Administration the latest developments 
in foreign policy. 

Mr. Rooney. Has that not been the system now for at least 2 years? 

yy. Compron. ‘Phat is true, because the entire thing was under the 
direction of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. Tt was the duty of the Assistant Secre 
tary for Public Affairs to sit in on policy matters with the other assist 
ant secretaries and the Secretary, and as the result, coordinate the 
Information program with the foreign policy program. 
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Dr. Comrron. That is true. 

Mr. Roonry. There is nothing new about this. 

Dr. Compron. No, but this breaks off all the responsibilities for 
operation of this program from the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should we do that 

Dr. Compron. You mean that the Assistant Secretary for Publi 
Affairs should continue to operate this program ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Why not ¢ 

Dr. Compron. It was the view of the Department that it was im 
practicable for one person to undertake both the policy, the staff job 
of policy consultation and advice, and the so-called line job of ad 
ministering a great overseas Operation. 

Perhaps [do not understand your question, Tf your question is as 
to the reason for the plan itself, certainly the answer to that is that 
the intent of the Department—— 

Mi. Rooney. | do not understand why the Assistant Secretary, the 
top man, should be divorced therefrom. That was the theory undet 
which you have been working for the past 2 vears. 

You had an assistant secretary, who then became a member of the 
Secretary of State’s cabinet, and he had a general manager. The 
general manager represented the same position you now hold, only vou 
have a new title of administrator. 

Dr. Comrion. The new plan published b > the Secret: Uy of State 
would not have that effect. It would divide he total work at a differ 
ent point. It would make the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs responsible for making available to the Information Admin 
istration all the information on foreign policy. but it would make 
the Information Administration itself responsible for developing in 
formation plans and programs, and executing them overseas. That 
would not be a resp msibility of the Assistant Secretary. 

It in facet makes the Assistant See retary for Pubhe Affairs essen 
trally a staff officer of the Secretary. As IT told you. Tam not the de 
visor of this plan. Tam merely the administrator. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see anything startling about this new plan. 
The head of the group was raised to the position of Assistant Secre 
tary, who was to sit in with the Secretary and the other assistant secre 
faries on poliey matters. He was then responsible for a general 
mahaver. 

The only difference now is that you call the general manager an 
administrator. If Lam wrong I wish you would correct me. 

Dr. Compron. No. The effect of this plan, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the Secretary of State has delegated to an administrator his entire 
responsibilities in the field of international information and educa 
tional exchange. He has delegated his entire responsibilities for 
three things: First, the development of information and educational 
exchange policies: second, the preparation of plans and programs 
based on those policies: and, third, the execution of those programs, 

Mr. Roonry. Am TI to understand from this that there is going 
to be a very substantial reduction in the staff of the Assistant Secre 
tary for Public Affairs ? 

Dr. Comrron. T presume so. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to that 7 
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Mr. Humessine. There will be a very substantial reduction in the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Rooney. Do live bodies leave the Department, or do they still 
stay in the Department ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. The adminisrator of the program will have the 
bulk of the bodies engaged in this work. The necessity for the people 
does not vanish with the responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. You are just switching them around? 

Mr. Humensine. We are trying to set up an establishment where 
we raise this information program level in the Department. 

Mr. Rooney, You see, we are not overawed by this reorganization 
at all: because it has been my experience that no reorganization has 
ever resulted, insofar as it has come to my attention, in the saving 
of money for the taxpayers. 

However, go ahead, Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Compron. Referring next to this block on the right hand of the 
top charts, “The Assistant Administrator for Policies and Plans,” we 
would like to relate that much more—perhaps you will let me say this 
off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Isthisasecurity matter 

Dr. Compron. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rooney. Allright. We shall hear it off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. After this discussion off the record I shall now ask 
you, for the record, to repeat substantially the matter we have dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. Comrron. Very well, sir. 

We should like to relate our responsibilities for representing Ameri- 
can foreign policy in these country programs overseas more accu- 
rately and more fully to the methods, the approaches or what I call the 
leverage which is best adapted to these p: — ‘ular country populations, 
We have made a start in that direction, but I think little more than a 
start. 

Specifically, we would like to make use of the researchers which are 
now under way, through some of the best talent mobilized by such 
institutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for the 
purpose of advising the International Information A¢ ministration 
on the best way to convert United States foreign policy into terms 
which will be understandable by and persuasive to the target popula- 
tions in the principal countries overseas that we are trying to reach. 

Mr. Rooney. We have been doing that for some time, have we not / 

Dr. Compron. IT hope so. IT think not as fully as the opportunities 
eall for. 

The fourth point on this chart, Mr. Chairman, would be to indicate 
that the media which are enumerated at the bottom of the chart would 
each be under a principal administrator: Hach one will be under a 
principal administrator, to be called an assistant administrator. 

The conception of those media is that they shall be available as 
means to an end. The end is these country programs. We are try- 
ing to put emphasis on the individual country programs for the 
reasons that I have indicated. 

It is hoped and believed by the Department that improvements in 
the unification of organization and control, and particularly placing 
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in a single officer the initiative which heretofore has been divided 
amongst about a half-dozen officers in the Department will result in 
making the combined efforts of these services overseas count for 
more. 

I think that concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. T appreciate 
the opportunity which vou have given me. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


Mr. Rooney. At page 2 of your statement, Dr. Compton, you re 
ferred to the Psychological Strategy Board and the fact that it seems 
logical to include in this budget a request for S1S8S.000 therefore. 
What is the total appropriation for the Psychological Strategy 
Board / 

Mr. Witner. Mr. Chairman, this estimate covers one-third of the 
total cost of the board, which is being shared by the military, another 
agency, and the State Department. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should it not all be part of the military budget / 

Mr. Wiiper. It was considered that all three agencies would have 
a very direct benetit from the work of the board and that, therefore, 
it would be appropriate for each of them to support a certain part 
of its operation. 

Mr. Rooney. It sounds to me like a method to get that board going 
appropriationwise rather than have it in one spot where everybody 
can get a good look at it. 

Mr. Wier. It is in one spot, Mr. Chairman. It has a separate 
independent organization directly responsible to the President. 

Mr. Roonry. Isthis to be done by way of a transfer / 

Mr. Winper. That is correct. 


EVALUATION UNIT 


Mr. Rooney. You mention at page 3 of your statement, Dr. 
Compton: 

Iam going to set up a unit that will be directly accountable to me which will 
evaluate the effectiveness of the product of the TLA in all various specialized 
fields. The job of this group will be to analyze from a cold objective point of 
view actual results Which have been obtained in the difficult target areas. 

We already have such a unit, do we not / 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. There is an evaluation unit. It has been 
coupled with policy, however. 

Mr. Rooney. Not only that, but we have spent considerable funds 
for outside contracts to evaluate the effect of the program on the 
populations of target countries, have we not ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir: we have, and we should continue doing so, 
I think. 

The intent of that is merely to indicate that the evaluation function 
will be separated as far as practicable within this organization from 
the operating divisions, and made responsible to the Administrator. 
The sole point of that is that we do not end up by having a situation 
wherein the same people are expected to be prosecutor, Judge, and 
jury in the same case. 

It does not totally answer, in my opinion, the question of evalua- 
tion mechanisms and procedures, and I am hopeful that the advisory 
commissions which are responsible not to the Administration but to 
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the Congress will undertake a larger responsibility in this area; but 
they will advise vou on that, of course, themselves. 


ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Roonry. You think that the Advisory Commissions are very 
important in this program, do you 4 

Dr. Compron. IT think they could be. 

Mr. Rooney. What does the Advisory Commission on Information 
cost, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Winner. I do not have that figure, Mr. Chairman, as a separate 
item. 

Dr. Compron. It is about $50,000, 1s it not ? 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking now of the secretariat as well as the 
members. 

Mr. Wineer. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for 1953 is $64,754. 

Mr. Rooney. Inclusive of the secretariat ¢ 

Mr. Winper. That includes the secretariat; ves. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it inelude travel. communications, and every 
thing else? 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir: it does. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure / 

Dr. Compron. Yes. T looked at that. It has an item on travel and 
publications and the secretariat’s salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. [ do not know why we ned to spend 864,000 for this 
purpose, in view of an ineident which occurred last fall. 


STOUT AFFAIR 

Are you familiar with the case of aman named Stout who is prob 
ibly stil] employed by the Scranton Tribune 2 

Dr. Compron. IT have heard some reference to that, Mar. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou know that he went to the secretariat, the head 
of the secretariat, and the assistant head of the secretariat with a 
complaint in writing, that it was refused? Did you know that 4 

Dr. Compron. No, I did not know that. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you read this voluminous report on the Stout 
affair which TP have im my hand 4 

Dr. Compron. IT have not read it with great care. IT have been over- 
whelned with homework, Mr. Chairman. I think, however, some of 
inv colleagues are fully familiar with it. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, we shall take that up at a point later in the 
hearmes. 


ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND OF DR, COMPTON 


Mr. Rooney. [do this for the purpose of enlarging the record, Dr. 
Compton, so that everyone who reads it may more readily understand. 
On page 4+ of vour statement you say: 


For 26 years the chief administrative officer, or president, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association— 


What sort of an organization was that. and how extensive was it? 
On what sort of a budget did it operate? How many employees did 
it have 4 
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Dr. Compron. The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
is a national industrial association representing practically all the 
timber interests, so far as they are organized. It had personnel 
ranging from about 40, 1 would say, to about 150; and a budget of 
upward of $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to the Amerienn Forest Produets 
Industries, Inc., would you describe the extent of that activity / 

Dr. Compron, That is a more specialized organization which has 
to do primarily with the promotion of permanent operations: forest 
conservation and sustained yield forest management. That includes 
a wider range of industries, including pulp and paper and plywood 
and virtually all the primary industries. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a trade organization / 

Dr. Compron. It is another trade organization of more specialized 
function. Its budgets at the time I was the head of it were of the 
order of $400,000, [think. It is now a little bit more. 

Mr. Roonry. With how many employees ¢ 

Dr. Compron. I think about 100. 

Mr. Rooney. How many members / 

Dr. Compron. It is a federation, largely. I think the underlying 
représentation of individual companies must run into” several 
thousands, 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Timber Engineering Co.. how 
extensive an operation was that ¢ 

Dr. Compron, That is an ordinary commercial company. Tt is dis- 
tinctive only in the fact that its stock was entirely owned by the Amer 
ican Forest Products Industries. It is now owned, I understand, by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. It is mostly a re- 
search and manufacturing and distributing organization. It holds 
something like 35 patents. It started with a small number when it 
was founded in 1933. It was a depression-founded industry. 

It has a budget at the present time—I say this out of merely gen 
eral knowledge—or at the time Twas with it, which is perhaps a better 
item of information to give you, of several million dollars. It did 
business in the last year | was the president of it amounting to several 
million dollars. Its business is still very sizable. I think it is not 
quite as large now, because a good deal of its business in 1944 was war 
business. It still has some war business, but less. 

It is an organization with a capital of about $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. How extensive was the budget of the State College of 
Washington / 

Dr. Compton. That is about $1 million a month. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are there in the student body ¢ 

Dr. Compron. The total figure for the last-reported year was about 
7,600. 

CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS 


Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, with regard to your mention two or 
three times in your statement of proposed consultation with the com- 
mittees and the Congress, are you familiar with the fact that the Com- 
mittee was not consulted relative to the reorganization ¢ 

Dr. Comrron. I have been led to believe that. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not saying that it is a mistake; but are you 
familiar with the fact that we knew nothing about it until we read it 
in the papers? 








Dr. Comeron. The only information I have on that poimt, is your 
own remark, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Barnard and I met you in New 
York. I interred from that that you had not been aware of it. 


RATE OF PAY FOR CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. You mention in the course of your statement the fact 
that only 1 position in the entire International Information Adminis- 
tration is now entitled to a rate higher than GS-15, with a base salary 
of $10,800 a year. Is it not the fact that the program retains people 
on a contract basis and pays them so much a broadcast or so much an 
hour / 

Dr. Comrron. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the highest amount paid per broadcast or per 
hour ¢ 

Dr. Comrton. I presume I should not try to answer that. 

Mr. Konurr. The average per announcer for an assignment runs 
S10. Mr. Chairman. The average for free-lance talent artists runs, I 
believe, about $25 per assignment. We speak of an assignment as 
this: Any number of actual talking assignments within a 4-hour 
period. 

Mr. Rooney. What would you say is the highest amount paid for 
free-lance talent 4 

Mr. Kouver. Well, sir, those are our rates. I do not have the 
figures available, but I could get them. 

We had a compilation last year, and we used no one on a free-lance 
basis who gets anything comparable to the higher brackets of the GS 
grades. That is up to grade 15. We do not use anyone that much. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, [ recall that when we were in New York a 
month or so ago, listening to a broadcast by a man—whom I thought 
had talent, incidentally—vou said he was paid $30 a broadcast. 

Mr. Konver. Well, sir, T was at that point confusing our highest 
pay for free-lance artists with the pay schedule for announcers, in 
that event. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he vet 830 a broadcast 4 

Mr. Konner. No. sir. He would be an announcer working on those 
news broadeasts like the one you witnessed, and he would get $10 per 
assignment. That is for whatever broadcasting and rehearsing he 
does within a 4-hour period. 

Mr. Rooney. T am thinking specifically of the fellow who was 
broadeasting In Russian. 

Mr. Korver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And who had been in some Broadway plays. How 
much does he get ¢ 

Mr. Kouwer. I will provide that exactly for the record, sir. I do 
not have it right here. 

At that point he was acting as an announcer, and our average rate 
for announcers is $10 per assignment. That, incidentally, is a purely 
nominal Government rate that we get by dispensation of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists. both on the announcing and the free- 
lance artist rates. 

Mr. Rooney. A man of the type to whom I refer would have five 
or SIx or seven broadeasts a week, would he not 4 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Supose you put the facts with regard to that gentle- 
man in the record. 

Mr. Korver. I can give you exactly what we paid that man, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I think the record should show that. 

Mr. Konuer. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Russian program witnessed by Congressman Rooney, January 4, was pro 
duced by Henry Nagorka. The announcers were Tatiana Chaliapin and George 
Fells. Mr. Fells has been a “purchase order” announcer since October 13, 1951, 
at the rate of $10.50 per 4-hour assignment. He averages 42 assignments per 
month, making an average monthly figure of $441. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. In your statement, Dr. Compton, at page 9 you say 
that the best available evidence indicates that the Soviet Union is now 
spending annually on propaganda the equivalent of S1400,000,000, 
What information do you have to arrive at a figure such at that / 

Dr. Compron. That information is the composite of the information 
accumulated by Mr. Barrett, who will be glad, if the committee wishes, 
to explain that. 

Mr. Rooney. You merely took the figure from him / 

Dr. Comeron. I took Mr. Barrett’s figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Is Mr. Barrett going to testify during the course of 
these hearings / 

Dr. Compron. He had not planned to. 


OVERSEAS RADIO PROGRAMING 


Mr. Roonry. You state at page 10 of your statement that we should 
have more of our radio programing done overseas in or near the 
principal target areas. When was that decision arrived at 

Dr. Compron. I think that Mr. Kohler can answer that. 

I see that in these justifications there is evidence of a very substan 
tial plan for overseas regional or local programing in both Munich 
and Manila. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there an attendant reduction in the domestic 
program 4 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Kohler can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Roonry. When I say “domestic program” I mean the domestic 
program beamed overseas. 

Mr. Korner. Well, that question involves a considerable number 
of details. We have had some cut-backs in the total amount of pro- 
graming out of New York during this year due to the budgetary 
stringency of about $85,000,000, as you will observe. 


DEPARTMENTAL CUT IN FUNDS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS FOR RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. Rooney. Not on the part of this committee. 

Mr. Korner. Sir 

Mr. Roonry. Not on the part of this committee, when you talk about 
budgetary stringency. The full amount was allowed by the Congress, 
Was It not, for broadcasting / 

Mr. Korver. Well, sir: that was distributed. We took a certain 
amount of a cut, sir. 





Mr. Rooney. Are you talking about the pay increase money now ‘ 

Mr. Korer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which is something else. 

Mr. Kouner. No, sir; I am speaking solely of our budget for the 
current vear, 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that although we specifically 
stated that the full amount was to be allowed for radio broadcasting 
nevertheless the Department made a decision which cut it lower than 
the amount which the Congress allowed 4 

Mr. Kourer. Well, sir. I do not believe, being the operator, that I 
am quite competent to reply to that question, sir. But we had 
total appropriation that was the better part of $22,000,000, the $25,- 
000,000 minus the radio receivers and a small administrative transfer ; 
and we are operating this year with slightly under $20,000,000, It is 
S1OS81.000 to be more exact. 

Mr. Rooney. The difference is made up of what / 

Mr. KoHLer. Sir’ 

Mr. Rooney. ‘The difference is made up of what, as between those 
two figures 7 

Mr. Koucer. Well. the cut in our budget from what we had _ re- 
quested, Sir. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute, please. We now have this record 
such a shape that we have to get it straightened out. 

How much were you allowed by the Congress, according to the 
terms of the report of the House, and if IT am not mistaken, of the 
Senate / 

\s T recall, in the conference, it was understood unanimously by the 
House and Senate conferees that every nickel, with the exception of 
the radio receivers program, should be given to the broadeasting 
division. 

What was that amount ? 

Mr. Kouter. The amount we asked for last year, sir, was $25,000,000 
and some odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. WILBER. 825,164,665. 

Mr. Konner. 825,164,000; we were specifically disallowed the 
$3,000,000 on the radio receiver project. The 83,000,000 would have 
left us, sir: with 822,000,000, 

Mr. Rooney. We are looking at last year’s justifications, wherein 
we 8 find a request for radio broadcasting for the fiseal year 1952 of 

164,655. How does that figure get to be, at page 534 of these 
jus stifications, SLOSSL OG! 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that point, sir/ 

Mr. Rooney. Somebody should. 

Mr. May. After the appropriation was passed, sir; by the House, 
we were asked to indicate how would use the 885,000,000 by activity. I 
believe the House said that the receiver item was specifically disal- 
lowed. That was about $2,700,000. We added to that the cost of trans- 
port ing those receivers. 

Mr. Rooney. It was $2,834,000, was it not / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I believe that is the exact figure. 

We added to that the sum for the transportation of those to the dis- 
tribution points, and assumed that the committee, of course, had dis- 
allowed that, also, which made the $3,000,000, 
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In addition, a decision was made that instead of certain wire charges 
being carried by the International Broadcasting Division in New 
York, that the services were for the International Press Division, and 
that that item should be transferred. That was approximately 
$300,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Now we find another transfer we have never heard 
of before. How much was this transfer / 

Mr. May. Sir, it was $360,000. I would like to explain what I 
mean by a transfer. 

This was a decision by the general manager that the service was for 
the press division and that they should review and approve the bills. 
So the broadcasting division was not only relieved of the funds and 
responsibility for approving the bills but it was also relieved of the 
charge. This was merely a decision to include that charge in the 
press division rather than the broadcasting division, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct, Mr. Kohler / 

Mr. Konter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not tell us of that before, instead of leav- 
ing this record in such a way that it would be indicated you did not 
get the full amount of money from the Congress / 

Mr. Kouier. Well, sir; the decision in that case was, of course, not 
mine. 

Mr. Roonry. There is still $2,000,000 to be accounted for. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir: I do not have an exact breakdown of that. 

I would like to tell you in general, sir; the principle involved, and 
then give you a statement for the record. 

The general manager worked very hard on all of these programs, 
following the House and Senate action, and determined that he 
thought an effective program in countries could be done by the broad- 
casting people at $19,178,000, For that reason the total cut in broad- 
casting was $6,000,000. That would have brought the figure down 
to $19,165,000, as I reeall it. However, there was a small transfer of 
$15,000 in accounting jobs which vou have been informed of tha 
brought it to SI9A7TS.000, 

Those things involved some delays in getting certain operations 
started. In other words, sir: they were things which it did not appear 
would cut into the effective broadcasting of that division. It did 
necessitate some reduction in the amount of English-language broad 
casting, and that was in the general manager's opinion an advisable 
action, rather than cutt ing other activities’ funds, 

Mr. Rooney. I trust vou see, Dr. Compton, the sort of budget you 
have, do you not 4 

Dr. Compron. I see the kind of budget we have. 

I think there has been a use of the word “transfer” that means one 
thing to you gentlemen and another thing to the gentlemen on the 
staff of the Administration who use it. 

I am looking at the report of the committee. Mr. Chairman. I see 
no limitation in there that would prohibit the general manager or, I 
presume, the Assistant Secretary from exercising discretion in the 
allocation of funds. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not? Do you think it is right for the agency 
to appear before Congress and insist that it needs, absolutely it needs, 
and stands with it to the end, a certain amount of money for a specific 
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purpose; and then afterward transfer part of that money away to 
something else ? 

Dr. Comrron. Well, when Congress ends up by giving the agency 
S85 million in place of the requested $115 million—— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think that the Congress has a right to say 
that of the $85 million a certain amount shall be allowed in full for 
radio broadeasts 

Dr. Comrron. By all means. 

Mr. Rooney. And do you not think that the agency should follow 
the mandate of Congress ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Surely. 

Mr. Rooney. Particularly in the case where every one of the con- 
ferees of both the House and Senate, Democrat and Republican, 
agreed that there would be no cut in the radio broadcasting program. 

If you can justify that kind of business I would be glad to hear fur- 
ther from you. 

Dr. Compron. IT am not trying to justify it. Iam merely reading 
from the report, the written report here. 

Mr. Rooney. The inference which I now get is that the amount 
asked for the radio broadcasting program as of last year was too 
much: that it was padded; that it should have been cut. 

Mr. May. May I say one more word, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. 

Mr. May. The House Report and the Senate Report and the con- 
ferees’ reports were very carefully considered, and we did not feel, 
sir—the general manager did not, and I will speak for him, since he 
is not here—that there was a clear mandate that we had to use the 
full amount that the committee considered for it. Sir, if T may add 
one more thing, the detailed cuts that were named by the two commit- 
tees added up to about $8 million. I believe there was a specifie cut 
in the item for exchange of persons. That left the remainder of the 
cut of around $20 million odd to be applied by the general manager of 
the program. My impression is, sir, that we furnished for the use of 
the Senate committee an exact breakdown of the way we would use 
the 885 million, if that were the amount finally appropriated. 
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(The following information was furnished later :) 
Radio broadcasting—fisceal year 1852 
1. Request to Congress $25, 164, 655 
Reduction by specific congressional action (H. 


Rept. 685 and Conference Report 1132) disap 
proved the purchase of radio receivers for free 


distribution ; aaa $2, 834, OO 
3. Cost of shipping above receivers (eliminated by 
administrative action) 166, 000 


$f. General reductions of $27,000,000 additional were 
made in the total 1952 appropriation request. 
About $5.2 million could be identified as being in- 
tended for application to specific activities other 
than radio. The remainder of $21.8 million was a 
blanket cut for application by the Department to 
individual programs. After careful considera 
tion it Was determined that a reduction of S$2,524,- 
655 should be miade in the radio broadcasting ac 
tivity as follows: 

(a@) Reduction in packaged programs 1, 400, 000 
(4) Reduction in English language broadcast- 
ing, personal services (increased lapse) 

and facilities costs________ ved 1. 124 655 

®» Operating adjustments in budget: 

(a) Transfer of commercial cable costs and 
funds from Radio Division to Press and 
Publications Division for administra- 

tion B00, OOO 
(6b) Transfer of funds for listener and effec- 
tiveness surveys by private contractors 
to the general manager for control and 
administration along with other funds 


available for this purpose 175, 000 
6. Total reduction and decrease adjustments 5, OOO, 655 
¢ Total after revision : é. : : 19, 165, OOO 
8. Transfer of accounting responsibility from Division of Finance 113. 000 
9, 1952 operating budget (exclusive of pay increases) 19, 178, OOO 


AMOUNT ASKED THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. You are now asking us for $133,272,914. How much 
did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. $255,598,874 over all. That includes construction, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. According to the chart which I have, the comparative 
figure to the $133 million 1s $198,325,.292. 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A cut of over $65 million ? 

Mr. Winser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall recess now until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

At the outset I wish to call to the attention of the committee that 
we have here a series of photographs and some descriptive language 
with regard to the Salonika Relay Base in Greece. ‘Those who made 
the trip last fall had expected to fly to the Salonika base, but on 
account of bad flying weather we were grounded and prevented from 
doing so: whereupon [ asked the Public Affairs officer at Athens to 
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furnish us with some photographs so that we might have an idea of 
exactly what the base there looked like. I shall hand these to the 
members of the committee for their perusal. 


LIFE MAGAZINE ARTICLE ABOUT DR, COMPTON 


Dr. Compton, IT have handed to me a copy of Life magazine for 
June 11, 1951, entitled “Picture of a Good Man Who Is Getting the 
Axe.” 

It reads: 

Washington State College regents fire one of famous Compton brothers. 

Students and faculty at State College of Washington in Pullman, Wash., 
could hardly believe it. Their president, Wilson Compton (brother of Karl 
Compton, Chairman of the corporation of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and also of Arthur Compton, chancelor of Washington University, St. Louis.) 
had been fired by Washington State College’s board of regents, and no one was 
offering an explanation. Energetic, popular Wilson Compton had, if anything, 
heen too ambitious for W. S.C. In his 6 vears as president he had produced new 
buildings, seen enroliment climb from 1,500 to 6,000, and envisioned the college 
asa top-notch educational center in the Northwest. But he had also established 
a faculty-rating system and a student-counseling service which the regents did 
not like (the faculty and the students did) and had tried to make up a college 
hospital deficit by transferring funds the trustees thought were surplus. Six 
weeks ago the regents, angered by Compton’s independence, told him he was 
through. In protest the dean of students and two other faculty members re- 
signed. ‘Two weeks ago the regents met with faculty and student representatives, 
issued a statement mentioning “differences of opinion” on the “relative impor- 
tance of various phases” of the college. Said Compton, “I assented (to the state- 
iment), but I'm still mystified.” 

In fairness to you, since you have undertaken this headache which 
you now have, I think it is no more than right to permit you to briefly 
tell us just what there is to this article, because if IT do not ask about 
it somebody else will. 

Dr. Compron. I rather anticipated that that widely published doc 
iment would be in the hands of Members of Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. I had never seen it until the luncheon hour. 

Dr. Comrron. I might say it has been refered to me a number of 
times. 

The answer to that is very simple. There were some important 
differences of opinion on policies. I guess it is fair to describe me as 
president of the State College of Washington as having been a faculty 
and students’ president. I think I was a regents’ president, too, until 
certain extensive changes in the board of regents were made in the 
last vear. 

I objected to the board of regents, or individual members of the 
hoard of regents, violating their own regulations and interfering with 
the employment of staff, and we reached the point of an agreement to 
disagree. 

Technically I was not fired, Mr. Chairman. I think the difference 
hetween what technically happened and what. would have happened 
had IT been fired is not much to debate. T had submitted my resigna- 
tion to the board of regents. In fact, the very minute I landed on 
the campus of that institution I submitted it. What they actually 
did was to accept my resignation. 

There was some publicity in the newspapers of the Northwest. re- 
ferred to in this Life magazine which evidently the writer of the 
Life magazine picked up from indiivdual members of the board of 
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regents about a so-called transfer of funds. Actually there was no 
transfer of funds. 

A new member of the board of regents asserted, and it appeared in 
the press in the Northwest, that the president of the State College of 
Washington had used funds for a certain purpose for improvements 
and expenses of a college hospital which had been reserved by the 
board of regents for reversion to the State treasury; a reserve for 
reversion. The simple fact is that the board of regents by its own 
formal act of record several months before had itself dissolved that 
reserve. It had dissolved that reserve earmarked for reversion to the 
State treasury; had added it to an operating reserve which was at the 
disposal of the discretion of the president; and the young man, a new 
recruit to the board of regents, simply did not know of that action 
which, as I say, was a formal action. It is not a matter of opinion; 
it was an action of record formally by the board of regents. That 
statement, therefore, is totally in error. 

As to whether the president of the State College was fired « 
whether his resignation was accepted I think I would not, qui “tine 
about because, as I say, I think it is a matter more of distinction than 
of difference. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate your having 
brought it frankly before the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to be confronted with it at some time. 

Dr. Compron. Surely. 

Mr. Roonry. I always realize that there may very often be two 
sides toa story. 

Mr. Preston / 


PROFIT FROM PAST EXPERIENCES 


Mr. Presron. As I have been listening this morning to your testi 
mony—I believe it is Dr. Compton, is it not ? 

Dr. Comperon, I worked hard for that at one time. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I have been turning over in my mind various 
things I might ask you about, but I have not convinced myself that 
I would contribute anything to the record by asking you any questions 
about what you plan to do. 

I realize this isa rather new venture for you. I have become con- 
vinced, in listening to your testimony, that you are capable; and 
believe you have some advantage in taking over this new work | 
virtue of the fact that some mistakes have been made in the past whic h 
it will not be necessary to make in the future, and that you will be able 
to profit by those mistakes which were made in the past. 

Dr. Comrron. I trust that is correct. 

Mr. Presron. In thinking about those mistakes which have been 
made in the past I realize, having been identified with this committee 
now since about the time this program started, that we hurried this 
program along as rapidly as we could. It was the hope of everyone 
that the program could be expanded rapidly, and with every program 
which expands rapidly there is bound to be lost motion, mistakes of 
judgment, experiments which do not work out, and all that sort of 
thing. 

All in all it is my personal opinion that the mistakes which have 
been made have been held toa minimum. Iam sure that most anyone 
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would have made mistakes had he undertaken this job when the Con- 
gress and the President and everybody interested in it said: 

Get it active as quickly as possible. 

I think you will find that the committee, and certainly a majority of 
the committee, will uphold you in a realistic approach to your job, 
if you give it that, and try to eliminate some of the insects which have 
propagated around Washington in the beds of red tape and custom 
and procedure in government. T have never been sure that all the 
runifications which people resort to in government are necessary. I 
think there is a direct approach to this problem, with your new organ- 
ization [hope you will be able to shoot from the top right down to the 
operating desk which is going to put it out, and eliminate a lot of the 
delay as it drifted down before under this set-up. I hope you will 
have a direct outlet from the place of the decision, when a decision 
is made as to what it is to be, as to what the picture is and what our 
position is, when it is sent out. IT hope it will get out in a hurry. 

I dothink it isa good idea, as you have suggested, to put the operat- 
ing job as close to the target area as possible, because unquestionably 
the people who are in the field know more about what needs to be 
done in the locale than the people in Washington. Men in Washing- 
ton cannot make a trip or two abroad and come back and qualify as 
experts in any given country. It is the people who live in that country 
for months and months, who learn the habits, who learn the language 
and the customs and traits of people, who are qualified to do the 
‘ob. 

There is one thing which IT would like to ask you about, which will 
come up later on. [think it might be well to ask you about it, since 
you might not be here at the moment it is to be discussed. 

I asked this question before, as a matter of fact, and [ was informed 
by someone that there was in the budget the same item which was 
brought before this committee last vear, which would make available 
acertain amount of money for a purpose in which T am interested. 

Maybe this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Are you satisfied with the freedom you have been 
given to go to work in this organization ? 

Dr. Compron. Entirely. 

Mr. Presron. You have not found bottlenecks by virtue of  re- 
strictions or limitations imposed on vour authority 4 

Dr. Compron. No. T think the Secretary of State meant business 
when he said s 

I mean this to be a delegation of my authorities with respect to international 
information matters: and vou go to work on if. 

Mr. Presrox. There is an old expression T have heard around the 
Hill here, that a man must be a good thead knocker” if he will change 
the old to the new around Washington; so T think you need to be a 
good “head knocker” on this job and go to work on it with a determina- 
tion that vou are going to get the job done, regardless of the conse- 
atiences, 

Dr. Compron. Tf T may comment on your remarks initially, and 
before we went off the record, 1 would like to say that I believe 1] 
understand what you are driving at. TI share the views which you 
express. 
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I do think there are ways of doing this job more in a straight 
line; getting it done with more promptness. I hope in the long run 
it will be done with fewer people and less money for the same job. 

[said *T hope.” I will report to you later. 

Mr. Rooney. You must have seen me shake my head. 

Dr. Compron. I did not, but I would not blame you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. You are not surprised that he shook it. 

T have no further questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall ¢ 

Mr. Marsnaun. Dr. Compton, I find much that my colleague, Mr. 
Preston of Georgia, has said which is worthy of consideration. 

As perhaps one of the newest members of this committee I would 
like to say that I think this committee has done an outstanding service 
tothe country in pointing out some of the things which it felt were for 
the welfare of the program and for the welfare of the country and 
which should be given consideration by the executive department. 
I think a lot of the things we have talked about here this morning have 
been things which we have brought to your attention in an ad- 
ministrative way. Certainly recognizing that you do have a hard 
job ahead of you, I think what this committee has been able to con- 
tribute has been done in a whole-hearted way of making the Voice of 
America a better program. 

I have a few questions here concerning your statement, about which 
I should like to inquire. 


SUPERGRADES 


One question I have in mind is this: I notice that the Secretary 
of State is to come up here for an authorization to set up a moderate 
number of “super-duper” grades. You say you hope we will support 
such a proposal. Would you care to comment at this time about that, 
er would you rather withhold that as a matter of Department policy 4 

Dr. Compron. I would be glad to comment on it, Mr. Congress- 
man, if T had any precise information. It so happens that that 
proposal is being developed in the Administrative Office of the De- 
partment, [ believe. L was told this morning, shortly before I left 
my office, that a draft is available. I have not seen it. I merely know 
that it is approached as an amendment to Public Law 402, the Smith- 
Mundt Act, and that it does propose some authorization of positions 
of the supergrades above GS-15, as I understand the significance of 
the supergrades. However, I have not seen the draft document. 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, I might add that that is not specifically 
for this program only. On a Government-wide basis the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the Budget are making a study 
of the adequacy of the limitation of 400 supergrades in the Govern- 
ment. The problem of this reorganization will merely be taken into 
consideration as a part of that over-all centralized study. 

Mr. Marsnatn. | do not mind saying as a Member of this Com- 
mittee that Tam always very suspicious when somebody starts putting 
ina higher grade, because we have too often seen in Federal enploy- 
ment that grades have been pushed up without regard of whether 
the position requires a person of that caliber or not. 

So far as Tam concerned, I will say to vou at this time that while 
J am sympathetic with your problem, your justifications are going 
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to have to be very good before 1 would approve that sort of a pro- 


cedure. 
Dr. Compron. That is very fair, Mr. Marshall. 


TRADE AMONG COUNTRIES 


Mr. Marsnaty. In your statement. I am not quite sure in my own 
mind just what you imply by it. You state: 

If trade does not cross national boundaries eventually armies will, 

What did you mean by that particular statement ? 

Dr. Compron. T meant merely one of the teachings of Iistory. If 
you do not have normal intercourse between people eventually they 
fight. I draw from that the conclusion that if we are to be guided 
by the experience of history we should try to encourage the resumption 
of normal intercourse through trade, through communications, 
through educational exchange, and through travel as much as possible. 

That is not a governmental function, at least in my view. That 
is a normal, private way of living for the American people. That 
has been somewhat interrupted, or very much interupted, by the war. 
It is still interrupted. 

To the extent that normal trade, and normal communications, can 
be reestablished it seems to me that we are restoring by that process 
one of the most potent means of carrying A Voice of America to 
people overseas. That would not be at the expense of the United 
States Government, 

[f your question was merely the meaning of the phrase “eventually 
armies will” I meant merely as a recognition of teachings of history, 
and not in the sense of a promise or a threat. 

Mr. Marsnann. My thought was directed a little bit toward a dif- 
ferent sort of problem here. The tendency has been for some time 
to restrict trade with the Soviet Union and its satellites in the interest 
of the national welfare. Your statement had nothing to do with a 
change of policy in that regard ¢ 

Dr. Compron., No; not at all. 

Mr. Marsuain. It was meant as a general statement affecting people 
who are friendly to our cause rather than those who have decidedly 
taken advantage of our interests / 

Dr. Compron. Precisely. 


DISMISSAL OF EMPLOYEES AS THE RESULT OF CUT-BACK IN RADIO FUNDS 


Mr. Marsnay. Representative McCarthy, my colleague from Min- 
nesota, Was somewhat concerned about some problems which I think 
took place in the Voice of America prior to your entry into it. Tlow- 
ever, it seems to me rather pertinent that those questions should be 
raised at this time. 

It seems, according to his statement, that several hundred employees 
of the Voice of America were dismissed, and the reasons which were 
given him for that were that 85 million of funds which were intended 
for the Voice of America were involved, and $2 million had been 
assigned to a motion-picture part of your enterprise. Are you aware 
of that, or is anybody here able to comment upon that sort of thing? 

Dr. Compron. I presume, Mr. Congressman, that must be the same 
general question which the chairman was raising this morning. I 
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have no comment to make on that. If it is a fact it is not a fact of 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Marswaus. Is that the same thing / 

Mr. May. It was the same general thing which was discussed this 
morning, Mr. Marshall. It was not the removal of any funds already 
started, but it was a determination of the general manager. It was 
decided that $19,178,000 would be allotted for the radio activity. It 
did have some effect on the number of part-time WAE workers em- 
ployed with the Voice of America, 

Mr. MarsHaLt. So far as you know, there were not several hundred 
involved in that 4 

Mr. May. Mr. Kohler could give that answer, I believe. 

Mr. Marswans. The information which he had indicated that there 
were several hundred employees involved in that problem. Many of 
them had been employed for a month or 2 months. According to the 
information which he received, they have been left dangling, not know- 
ing what their status is. 

Would vou like to comment on that 4 

Mr. Konver. I believe T can comment on that. 

1 would like to say, frankly, we had difficulty getting inside our 
reduced budget. We did not, however, dismiss any regular full-time 
employees. 

I may say that a lot of this comes from the personnel limitation, 
We use, as you know from previous vears’ testimony, a great many 
WAE employees, the people who are specialists and who work on a 
part-time basis and are paid as actually employed. We were obliged 
to cut down the use of those people quite abit. That, I believe, is the 
origin of these stories, 

These people are, IN a sense, on our regular employees’ list. They 
are cleared employees, and a certain employer-employee relationship 
exists. T would think it would be an accurate statement that probably 
as many as several hundred of those people are having a reduced 
amount of employment during the remainder of fiscal year 1952. 

Similarly, we have had to cut back some on the amount of what ts 
known as the purchase-order employment—not the “purchase-order 
employment,” but the purchase of services by a purchase order. That 
is a contractual type of relationship, where there ave services per- 
formed. ‘There has been some cut-back there. 

To summarize, we have not dismissed as a result of this any regular 
full-time emplovee, 

Mr. Marsuann. [understand by that you have not dismissed any 
body who might be classed ina full-time position under the temporary 
employment status 4 

Mr. Konner. I believe that isa correct statement, sir. We may have 
cut some whom we were using almost full time ona WAKE basis, or cut 
the amount of employment we gave him, but in no case that [ think 
of were we obliged to terminate his services entirely. 

Mr. Marsiate. Pmight ask you one other question in this regard. 
Since vou have to spend some little time in contacting and interview- 
ing these people and making arrangements with them for their work 
and so on, do you think it is economy to administratively handle an 
appropriation in that way ? 
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Mr. Konner. Well, sir, I must repeat that Iam the man who got the 
money to spend. [Tam the tailor who cut the coat according to the 
cloth. I believe that we handled our stringency there as fairly and 
efficiently as was possible. 

Mr. Marsuan. I just want to make one more comment with respect 
to that. This indicates to me a certain amount of instability of plan- 
ning, to be getting into that sort of an administratively operated pro- 
gram. I hope that such problems as this are held to a minimum. 

I do not mean to imply that if it is in the interest of efliciency to 
make some change that it ought not be done. At the same time, it 
seems a rather difficult thing for me to understand, that plans would 
change so rapidly, which would mean that a certain amount of money, 
speaking frankly, is simply wasted by that sort of procedure. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Konirr. Needless to say, sir, I would have been much happier 
without that necessity. 

Mr. Roonry. Mar. Clevenger / 


ULTIMATE COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Crevencer. Dr. Compton, I was somewhat interested in the in- 
ference throughout the report of the increasing salaries and the in- 
creasing scope of operation. IT was wondering if you have any idea, 
from your conversation with the Secretary, of what the ultimate cost 
of this program is to reach ¢ 

Dr. Compron, Not from my talks with the Secretary. 

I presume, Mr. Chairman, this had better be off the record. IT was 
given two documents of the National Security Couneil, 

Mr. Rooney. That could be on the record. It is merely a general 
stateinelt, 

Dr. ComMPTON, Which proposed a scope of program. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are going to tell us what is in some secret docu- 
ment, it had better be off the record. 

Dr. Compron. I merely want to answer as best [ can the question 
of Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we hear it off the record, and then we can 
determine whether we should insert it. 

Dr. Comeron. Thank you, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cirvencer. You are broadcasting in 46 languages 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer, Is that in your opinion justified on that scale? Is 
there a eood reason for that ? 

Mr. Compron. Mr. Congressman, I do not feel at this point I have 
a valid opinion, except to this extent: I think that type of question 
needs to be thoroughly reviewed. There is some place Iam sure where 
it is undesirable to extend the language scope, rather to intensify the 
work that is already being done. Where that point is reached, I do not 
know. 

I know the proposal is for the addition of six new languages. 

I do not know or happen to have participated in any discussion of 
the reason back of that. I take it for granted there must be some well- 
considered reason for proposing that additional. 
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All I feel warranted in saying is that at some point we reach a 
place where it is not desir: able. 

Mr. CLeveNcER. My previous question was somewhat stimulated by 
the statement that we were now greater than the three largest private 
broadcasting companies. 

The question immediately came to my mind again, as you get into 
the moving pictures and the making of the films, if there is not some 
danger that we may try to out-Hollywood Hollywood and get to the 
point where the public will no longer support the program at all. We 
may lose what might be a good program if it were pinpointed on the 
target and the people were told about it so that they would see some 
return for the money they spend. 

It is past the $200 million mark. Now we are considering on an 
annual basis something higher than that. Tam wondering if we had 
not better redefine it, get it on the target and have something that 
the people who have to support it can see as a concrete result. 

I know you cannot deliver as you could on a production of material 
things. What Iam worrying about is that the whole business is get- 
ting a bad name. The feeling among a great many people is to kick 
it out of the window. I think properly directed it is of considerable 
value. 

I wonder if you have had a chance to look at that thing? 

Mr. Compron. | am sure, Mr. Congressman, that we should not 
set up an objective to out-Hollywood Hollywood. My views as ex- 
pressed this morning when I was talking about the top chart, these 
media, including radio, including the motion pictures, all should 
be regarded as a means to an end. The end is what can we do over- 
seas with the target populations. It may be that I created an un- 
intended impression by merely using that description. 

Mr. CLevencer. No; that is not true. 

Mr. Compron. As three of the largest broadcasting companies 
combined. I meant that as a description not as an objective. 

Mr. CLevencer. You were speaking of what is presently the fact. 
You found it there when you came, this creation of broadcasting 
facilities ¢ 

Mr. Compron. As long as we regard these media as a means to an 
end and not an end to themselves, I think they are on sound ground. 

Mr. Crevencer. I was interested in a remark on page 8 of your 
statement, the statement about the hole in the iron curtain. Cer- 
tainly it was written with the assistance of the Department. It 
could not have been done otherwise. Do you know who wrote it? 

Dr. Comrron. I made some inquiry about it. I do not know the 
gentleman. I am told he is a staff writer of the Saturday Evening 
Post, that he spent considerable time in the past months, or months 
ago, in the Voice of America’s oflices. He at least did that. He in- 
formed himself about the Voice of America before he undertook to 
write about it. 

I have no detailed information. Perhaps Mr. Kohler could add 
something to that if you would address the question to him. 

Mr. Cievencer. I will address the question to Mr. Kohler: Would 
an objective writer who wanted to tell the other side of the story be 
given the same information that this man was given if he came to the 
Department for help in the preparation of an article ¢ 








Mr. Kontrr. Let me say to you, sir, that T think he is a fairly ob- 
jective writer. I do not think he gave us full credit. I never heard 
of the gentleman before he came through the door. I give him full 
credit for coming through the door because a lot of people write about 
it without having come through the door. 

As far as Lam concerned, I had nothing to do with it. I never had 
heard of the gentleman until he walked through the door. Any writer 
who is coming to take a look at the Voice of America would have 
exactly the same facilities. We regard ourselves as a public institution 
and we certainly open to survey by any American who wants to take 
a look. 

Mr. Crevencer. You got just a little off the target, if you heard 
my question, but you got around to it on the tail end, after you gave me 
a lecture about the situation. 

The committee cannot be charged with anything but a zeal to pro- 
tect the public interest. I have been on this committee some time. 
The chairman and I are the longest in service. We have done some 
very good jobs in the various departments of this Government. We 
hear every night of some fellow on the air who is taking credit for 
some of the things we have done. 

During that time there has not been a release or headline by a mem- 
ber of this committee to destroy the reputation of any man in any 
Government department. The same cannot be said about what they 
try to do to me out in my district. 

As you well know, we have had certain press disagreements with a 
paper of general circulation there because they do not feel T am inter- 
nation: ally minded in all of these things. I take it. That is part of 
the job. I do not bother to answer. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not always agree but we respect one another’s 
opinions. 

Mr. Curvencer. While we have turned up some of the worst security 
risks in this Government—— 

Mr. Roonry. Before a certain gentleman in the other body ever 
heard about them. 

Mr. Crevencer. We are not bloodhounds. We are trying to do an 
objective, honest job. I feel this activity has always had more money 
than it could expend wisely all the time. 

I just worry about doubling it up again. Tt is like a bid in auction 
bridge. You understand this thing has jumped from $31,700,000, 
with supplementals, to where it is in relation to its present form. I 
tried to cut it last vear, and T still believe T was right. And now we 
are faced with the situation to double that great figure of last vear, 
which is five times what if was 2 vears ago, 

We are not to be blamed if we stop, look, and listen a little bit. I 
realize that you have not had time to check this thing. We have had 
a woeful lack of managerial ability on this line, and yet Mr. Rooney 
nor this side have ever done any thing but try to get these men straight. 
You can see how he kept the record straight this morning. He is doing 
it to help you. Tle had to do it. He had to back-track to get the 
record straight beeause plenty of people will jump on him. So he 
goes out of his way to be fair, and so do all of us. 

There is the attitude which you find a great many of the people of 
Government have, a sort of contempt for this committee and why we 
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spell out how the money can be spent. You may regard it as a little 
bit inflexible. But a wealth of experience tells us that our aim is to 
get it pinpointed on the target. 

This money is not spent for things that we do not want it spent for, 
that is what the chairman and I have in mind when we ask these 
questions, the protection of our trust to the rest of the House. No one 
else is hearing this testimony but the men in this committee. 

We consistently come up with the biggest cuts in budgetary ex 
pense. We are interested in the quality of men that do this job. We 
do not want to get men upgraded and have the agency overstatfed 
with a lot of people who cannot deliver for you. Believe me, all our 
inquiries are directed to the best manner to help you. In my opinion, 
you have the job that is next to the one that the price fixer has. 

1 do believe that any man could successfully administer that pro- 
gram. Yours comes nearest to that same thing. My prayers go with 
you. That is not going to stop me from trying to throw some safe 
guards around the money that goes in. I think we should not appro- 
priate too fast until you get a chance to evaluate this thing and look 
itover. It is a little bit hke auction bridge, double last year and re- 
double this, ae the budget is taken a look at it. 1 do not think it 
is at present effective. 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget takes a slice out of this 
budget for our information and education program of over 365 million 
without a single word of explanation. 

When we proceed to cut beyond that amount we must be ready 
to answer all our colleagues on the floor as to why we made the cut. In 
line with what Mr. Clevenger just said, all the members of all the 
subcommittees on appropriations sit every day for months from 10 
o'clock every morning until quite late into the afternoon, to the neg- 
lect of their office work. A lot of our constituents think only of their 
personal affairs. When we do uncover a situation which on the face 
of it, does not look right and we make a cut, the man from the 
agency across the table feels it 1s a personal affront to him when as a 
matter of fact it is not. 

If we cut this budget of yours, Dr. Compton, it is not because we do 
not like you. We are impressed with your looks. We are merely 
trying to do the right thing, to have an efficient operation, one in 
which the taxpayer will get the most for his dollar. 

When we sit across from you at this table, and Iam saying this to 
you because it is your first visit here, and have to listen to so many 
rhubarbs, not just from this agency, but from certain of the agencies, 
we do get a bit impatient. 

If we do, we still try to keep on an even keel and look at the matter 
objectively. We have had handed to us this morning copies of an 
investigative report, an investigation which has been going on for 
some time. We can learn what is going on in the Department of 
State's information program. IJ have not read beyond the first page 
of it, which is the letter of transmittal. T assure you that To am 
voing to be guided to a great extent as far as my vote on this com- 
mittee is concerned, by what is contained in this very lengthy docu- 
ment. There are probably 120 or 130 pages. This ts the investiga- 
tion by the House Appropriations Committee investigative staff 
which was directed many months ago at the instance of this subcom- 
mittee. 
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This morning was the first time T have seen it and a copy was imme- 
diately delivered by me to Mr. Clevenger. I assure you that we and 
all the members of the committee who will read it after we are finished 
with it, will digest every line of it and just see what there is to this 
whole thing. 

It seems comprehensive. It is a report submitted by a staff not one 
of whom we have ever met. I think Mr. Vechery was introduced 
to me one day for all of a minute. We do not know where they got 
the investigators from. Mr. Kohler advised me that they were up 
at the New York office and that they seemed to be competent people ; 
is that correct, Mr. Kohler? 

Mr. Konurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. They say it provides a comprehensive review of the 
administration of the USLE programs. It does not, however, reflect 
a full study of the top management of USIE. Such a study is being 
conducted and will be made the subject of a supplemental report. 

We asked them to get along to us by February 1 everything they 
had, so at some time in the future we will get the supplemental report 
referred to. 

I want to reiterate because of the fact there has been criticism at 
certain times on the floor with regard to the investigative staff who 
make a report such as this, that I do not at the moment know whether 
it is in your favor or against vou. It will have a great deal to do with 
my attitude on these appropriations. 

Mr. Cievencer. I might say there is a great difference in the way 
that different departments react. Some react cooperatively with us. 
We find them straining every moment to do right. Some conceal 
things from us. Sooner or later we will find it out anyway. 

I know you well enough to know that vou do not misunderstand 
what I mean by this. We are simply telling you how you can best 
work with the committee in open frankness. I know you could not in 
7 months learn much about it or could not learn as much as we would 
know. 

The disappointments have been keen here from the standpoint of a 
lack of ability. The chairman and I perhaps have disagreed more as 
to this item and its efficacy than on any other that come through from 
the four sections. That does not hinder us from doing what we can. 

My party is the daddy of this thing. It comes from the Eightieth 
Congress. All Iam trying to do is keep it on the target to serve our 
country the best way possible at the least expenditure of money. 

T do not need to tell you. You know just as much about the impend- 
ing shortage of money in this country as Ido. You know the condi- 
tion that our industries are getting into at the moment better than J 
do. 

I assure you that is the spirit in which we question or cut you, if we 
have to do it, in this appropriation. It will not be because we do not 
like you. That is all I have. 

Mr. Comrrox. May I comment on the implied question in Mr. 
Clevenger’s statement, which I warmly appreciate. I have known 
you, Mr. Clevenger, long enough to know the truth in your state- 
ment, the facts back of your statement, and your well-known devo- 
tion to not only the security of the country but to its financial security. 

I want merely to say again perhaps in simpler words what I said 
this morning. My conception of this job I have undertaken is along 








the lines you have said. T am interested to hear you describe it as 
second only to price stabilization as to its difficulty. It was described 
to me by the Secretary of State as a difficult job but, he said, “It is 
about as important as it is difficult.” 

My conception of that job is what we submitted in the proper form 
through the Bureau of the Budget, our recommendations of what in 
our judgment can be done to carry the Voice of America through these 
various channels overseas. 

In proper form at the proper time it gets to the committee and the 
Congress. It is the function of Congress to determine how much of 
the Nation’s funds are to be invested in this kind of an undertaking. 

It is my job to do the best I can after the Congress has reached that 
decision to make the best possible use of it. Further, and [should like 
to impress this upon you, because you have spoken or have said, I think, 
that you felt there was some—you used the word “contempt” for this 
committee, if there has been any such sense as that, frankly [ have not 
encountered it anywhere among my colleagues in the short time I have 
been here. 

I think they have, as surely I have, the greatest respect for this com- 
mittee. This committee is doing a job that is Just as difficult as mine, 
I think. 

If I were in your position Iam not sure what kind of a yardstick I 
would be able to use to say, “Now, we should put so much in this 
activity and so much less in another.” 

I frankly say that I do not know how an honest person can reach 
a decision of that sort and be completely sure that he is right. 

I would want to say this: My dealings with this committee will be 
totally in terms of complete respect not only for the committee as a 
committee but for the tremendously important task that it discharges 
in behalf of the people of the United States. 

That is what I meant when I said that I hope whatever the verdict 
is of Congress in terms of funds to be available, that they may be 
administered in the spirit of a true partnership between the group that 
must represent the people of the United States, which means in the 
House, you gentlemen, and the administrative arm for which presently 
I speak, which has to do with the administration and execution of a 
program which you provide for. 

I should like to do that, look forward to the opportunity of doing 
that, in a spirit of partnership. 

Tam sure that in this rapidly changing situation there will be situa- 
tions where something that appears to us now to be very desirable and 
which we discuss in these documents in considerable detail before the 
end of the fiscal year may very well change, and it would be desirable 
that we do less of one thing and more of another. 

T should hope that all of those things could be freely discussed with 
this committee. 

Mr. Rooney. So that we understand one another, Dr. Compton, we 
do not expect to receive justifications of a request for so much money 
for a certain activity and then if that activity is decreased or aban- 
doned not to have those funds returned to the Treasury. Do we under- 
stand one another on that 4 

Mr. Compron. I understand that. That is plain language. I am 
a little puzzled about this. This is not the right place to be puzzled, 
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perhaps. When this committee has something in its report and the 
Senate committee has something different in its report, and then the 
final action is perhaps different from either report, just what are the 
understandings with which the funds are made available / 

Mr. Roonsy. Mr. Wilbur will tell you that. 

Mr. Compron. 1 think it is possible to find out what is expected, and 
I do not expect to spend money appropriated for one purpose for 
another. If it is appropriated for one purpose and we do not spend it 
for that purpose, it will go back to the Treasury of the United States. 
I wuess that is plain language, too, is it not / 

Mr. Cievencer. After we do this you can imagine how heartening 
it would be for all of us if you discovered when you evaluated this 
thing that some of these things need not be done and, if you do not 
do them, and report to us, do you see how much easier it would be for 
us to give you some additional money for some place where vou were 
really accomplishing something and could show us 4 

We would be just as glad to know that as you. We have some people 
who are frank with us, take what we give them and do a better job 
without beefing about it. Then we find some others who somehow or 
other turn loose a lot of newspaper stories attacking the committee. 
We have a lot of different agencies. One man can hardly carry all 
our justifications for State, Justice, and Commerce. 

The chairman is more fond of this baby than I am. He is dis- 
appointed in it andsoam I. Tf it will work, no one wants it to work 
any more than I do. I want to get the bad out of it and the good 
into it. It should be simplified. 

In my opinion it has been too big and too diverse for anyone to 
proper ly monitor. Ido not think anyone could justify it in its present 
size and scope. That is all. 





ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Mr. Aanpauz. The question that Tam going to ask probably be- 
longs more properly to the subject matter we will take up in detail a 
little later on. On page 521 there is an item of $19,000,000 for ad- 
ministrative support. 

IT am wondering how many administrative officers there might be 
scattered through the previous items of the appropriation that would 
tend to duplicate the work that could be done by this item? That 
might fall somewhat into your theme of reorganization that you have 
explained to us. 

Mr. Comproxn. No doubt it will. Ithink on that point, Mr. 
Aandahl, Mr. Wilber is able to comment. 

Mr. Wizper. There are no duplicate items. The regular facilities 
of the Department for procurement, for fiscal work, translation, com- 
munication and all other normal administrative service activities are 
provided by our regular organization units of the Department as 
built up through this transfer for support of this program. 

However, under the reorganization consideration is being given to 
the program itself, the ILA, taking over certain of the supporting 
activities. This transfer would then be adjusted for whatever is han- 


dled direct ly by ITA staff. 
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This item is only intended to cover the actual cost to the Depart- 
ment of building up its own service staff to provide the additional 
support requirements of the information program. 


COMPARISON OF COMMUNIST AND ALLIED HOURS OF BROADCAS'I 


Mr. Aanpiann. T would like to ask to what extent do the Com- 
munists broadcast their propaganda by radio from behind the iron 
curtain. Do you have any estimate of that? Is there much of that 
being done 4 

Mr. Compron. T understand it is very intensive. I think better in- 
formation on that would come from Mr. Kohler, who has access to the 
more detailed information. 

Mr. Kouver. I can give it to you exactly. I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
we have had a table on this in previous years. I will be glad to sub- 
mit a table for the record if you desire, either now or when we discuss 
radio programs in general. 

At the present time the Soviet Union itself is doing 676 hours per 
week in foreign radio broadcasting. The Soviet European satellites 
are doing 507, Communist China 84, for a total of 1,267 hours per 
week. 

We are currently doing 331 hours against that. The targets that 
we have set up in our 1953 budget for next year will carry us to 538 
hours, which would be just a little over the level of broadcasting that 
the Soviet Union alone was doing in September, 1950 before the cam- 
paign of truth was undertaken. 

At the proper time I could make some further reflections on that 
because the hourly programing and the means and effectiveness of 
its delivery are two different questions. Those are the hours of broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Rooney. While you are making that comparison, if T may inject 
myself at this point, you might include all the NATO countries and 
all the allied countries which broadcast so many hours a week, and 
add those up. 

Mr. Koncer. Yes. sir. T have the BBC here. The three who are 
leading, of course, are radio Moscow, the BBC, and ourselves. The 
other countries do much less. 

The BBC, for example, at the present time is doing 415 hours of 
foreign language broadcasting, giving the BBC and ourselves a total 
of 746 hours per week as against the Soviet orbit total of L267, 

Mr. Rooney. What are the figures for radio Free Europe / 

Mr. Kouver. I have those figures somewhere. Radio Free Kurope 
at the present time is doing in five languages 250 hours per week. 
Most of that is in the languages of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and to 
a lesser extent Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albamia. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert a chart at this point showing a summary 
of all the broadcasting by countries. 
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(The following information was furnished later :) 





Comparison of international broadcasting activity in the Communist countries 


with that in the NATO countries 
Weekly broadcast hours 


A. Communist countries (government controlled) : As of August 1951 

1. Russia__- nee ee Deer oe Wacol Wee Nes DR pe eee 670 
2. Poland__- Se Sr has 2 : ae Diath her fin Jaina Ai ee ee 179 
6 Ss | ee oe ee ee ee ae ee tee ee ee . 121 
4. Hungary_. Be ee a ae, DU Pe ee ee Ae eee TR Tae ee 73 
5. Baigaria__...... oe ee A citeiaass a eee eae ea =e aeenaee Cae aee 51 
>} Rumania ears See ~ eee eecee OD 
7. Albania pee ee os ait ee 30 
8 Communist China acess ve an ee see eA Sete pe SOE SO 

Total, Communist countries___- e art See Fa 


B. NATO countries (government controlled) : 
1. United States: * 


(a) Voice of America____---~- rs = a 349 

(>) HICOG (RIAS-Germany) (Radio in American sector) 141 

(c) Supreme Command Allied Powers—(Japan )—_- ae 20 
2. Great Britain: (a) British Broadcasting Corp. : : 407 
3. Canada : : . bod : Sate 89 
4. Norway ” z 5 ae: Be ener 71 
5. The Netherlands : ; a 102 
6. Denmark ECL eee : = Seo pei 58 
7. Belgium (Belgian Congo) : : = : 93 
S. France ; : erat 268 
9. Italy BP enact é putes $5 Boas, oe Soar 188 
10. Portugal 2 ee Be aie a Pee E Sey 2m 130 
11. Iceland . sh a 
12. Luxembourg ore 141 
13. Greece SS es et ae : 90 
14. Turkey ne ot bay ; Cicer 59 


2, 206 


Total. NATO countries 


C. American-sponsored programs (non-Government controlled) : 


1. Radio Free Europe nen : ’ 230 
2. Radio Free Asia__— a, 10 
3. World-wide Broadeasting Foundation Ye 14 

Total, American-sponsore’ broadcasts 25 


1Exelndes Armed Forees Radio Service and Armed Forces network broadcasts since these 
are for the benetit of our own troops stationed Overseas 


Mr. ROONI : a Are you talking of broadeasts only in foreign 
languages / 

Mr. Kouurr. A total overseas broadcasts, sir, sir; directed toward 
overseas audiences. Some of that is in the language of the various 
countries. But only where it is particularly tailored for an over- 
seas audience as, for example, in the case of the BBC, it includes their 
European service in English. In the case of Radio Moscow it inciudes 
their Russian language broadcast directed abroad and their Ukrainian 
language directed abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you say BBC was doing? 

Mr. Konvrr. 415 hours per week, excluding their general over- 
seas services for the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Rooney. How much for the British Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Konurr. 147 hours per week, sir; that is exclusively in English, 
mainly a relay of their domestic BBC programs. I will make the 
table as inclusive as possible of our intelligence figures, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Please show us in the requested table the total hours 
broadcast by all these country radios, both for domestic and overseas 
consumption, for consumption in a country other than the one making 
the broadcast. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Kouwer. For example, you would not want domestic United 
States radio ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. I am not interested in United States radio. Exclude 
the United States. With that exception, what are the total hours 
broadcast, for instance, in France? 

Mr. Kouter. To their own people? 

Mr. Rooney. ‘To their own people and to other countries. 

Mr. Kountrr. Yes, sir; in all cases that will be difficult to establish 
for domesti¢c—— 

Mr. Rooney. These figures you have given do not impress me at all. 

Mr. Konter. The BBC also carries three networks locally, which is 
comparable to our four networks here, which is broadcast on low 
power, medium wave exclusively for the British Isles. 

In the same way France has three networks which carry local pro- 
grams, and also carry by relay the Voice of America programs. The 
totals in those cases would be simply our totals of about how long 
BBC is on the air domestically, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Roonry. You will also include the Armed Forces network or 
networks in this statement 4 

Mr. Konwer. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTS OF BROADCASTS ORIGINATING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. AANDAHL. My next question will be more difficult to answer. 
The thing I am interested im is the measure, if you have a measure, of 
the effect of the broadcasts originating behind the iron curtain, Russia 
and its satellites, are having upon the countries or the people of the 
countries outside the iron curtain. 

I assume any answer you have to give has to be more or less an 
abstract appraisal. 

Mr. Kouver. Frankly, it must be impressionistic, because it would 
be colossal and almost an impossible job to get the details to a quest ion 
like that. 

Generally speaking, I would Say the Soviet radio broadeasts are 
rather bad propaganda. We do a better job. A person listening will 
be more persuaded by ours. I think basically Soviet radio broadcasts 
serve as a channel for the information to Communist parties and 
Communist fifth columns abroad. 

For example, one can establish the correlation between an interna- 
tional event and the failure of, say, the Daily Worker in New York, 
the Daily Worker in London and L’Humanite, the French Communist 
newspaper, to comment on that event until after Moscow radio has 
carried a commentary on the event. 

In that sense it serves as a rather valuable channel for communica- 
tion to their own agitators and fifth columnists throughout the world. 

The success of their propaganda, too, varies some from area to area. 
We are battling them ourselves all over the world, particularly in the 
critical areas, southeast Asia, south Asia, and indeed, in their own 
back yard, 
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Perhaps the best indication of their sensitivity is that they are con- 
stantly attacking us. The Voice of America is const: untly attacked 
by the Communist press in India, in Malaya, in France, in Brazil, for 
example, and by the Soviet press itself; in that sense it is a sort of 
world-wide battle we are engaged in. 

That is impressionistic. Lthink that is about all we can do with that 
question. 

Mr. Aanpann. From your answer T infer that you have im mind 
what IT was thinking of when IT asked the question. I thought our un- 
derstanding of what effect the Communists’ broadcasts would have 
outside of the iron curtain could give us some expectation of what 
results we could have with our broadcasts behind the iron curtain. 
Your answer brought that out. 


PHEME OF AMERICANISM PRESENTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


There is another question IT would like to ask. It would call for a 
general answer. IT am interested in knowme what is the fundamental 
of the information that is to be presented to foreign countries by the 
radio and the publications, that is, the theme of Americanism that you 
wish to present. 

Mr. Compton. It is in general terms in here, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Aanpany. IT would be more interested in your offhand opinions 
than the details outlined there because we can read that later. 

Mr. Comrron. An understanding of the American people and i 
intentions, 2 greater confidence in those intentions and an underst: “4 
ig of the foreign policy of the United States in each of the countries 
overseas. 

Certainly such steps as can be taken to frustrate the imperialist 
ambitions of world communism. The latter is a negative matter, is 
anegative approach. Frustrate something that needs to be frustrated. 

The other is a more positive one. That is the reason I put it first, 
and understanding of the spirit and purpose of America. ‘Ll think 
that is what the President meant, if I understand his language, when 
he proposed a campaign of truth, which has been largely imnple- 
mented by the recommendations of this committee and the action of 
Congress, how to convert that into specific script. 

Each day is a different problem. IT do not think there is any un- 
certainty about it. As far as the ILA is concerned, that is what could 
he defined in simple terms, what it is alming at. without really inform- 
ing you much about the content of any particular broadcast. That 
isa part of the competency with which this work is done. 

Mr. Aanxpaun. Unless the purpose is pretty well outlined, unless 
vou adhere quite closely to it there will be a lot of lost action and 
you will be paving for a lot of things that will not be bringing results. 

Mr. Compron. There has been some lost action. I think the lost 
action can be reduced. T have some reviews in mind that IT hope will 
have that effect. It is certain it must have fidelity to the foreign 
policy of the United States. That is controversial, as we all know. 
To that extent, this activ ity is inherently controversial, 

It has been criticized I know. Mr. Congressman, because it has 
refrained from doing certain things that certain critics think it should 
do. But some of the things that these crities think it should do are 
not in accord with the foreign policy of the United States. Therefore, 
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it should not do it. 1 do think there have been some cases where the 
people have gone off on a wild-goose chase in writing things which 
when turned up had to be squelched. 

Mr. Aanpany, I think the broadcasts and publications can hold to 
very simple and fundamental presentations. We do not need to get 
very far into these controversial details. The thing we want ts the 
fundamental spirit of Americanism, give it expression, so the people 
in foreign countries can understand it, and our people- 

Mr. Compton. And would you add, “have confidence in it” ¢ 

Mr. Aanpann, Yes. We do not need to deal very much with the 
controversial phases of our foreign policy. 


Mr. Compron, Ido not conceive of the Voice of America having to 
be a wide spokesman for our foreign policy. Our function is more 


limited than that, 

Mr. Aanxpann, The Voice of America should carry the spirit of 
American good will around the world, 

Mr. Comrron. On the other hand, 1 think it is essential that what 
we say on any subject must be in conformity to the foreign policy of 
the United States, otherwise, we have two foreign offices. 

Tonight add, Mr. Congressman, TP think this is important, if vou 
think of this whole program in terms that I attempted to describe this 
morning, as headed toward country programs, getting close to the 
people overseas, then it means that what we do in any particular 
target country, to use that descriptive phrase, will be determined by 
our best policy officers familiar with that particular country. Tt will 
probably take the form of a country paper, an instruction, guidance. 

Those things will be reviewed and extended, expanded or retracted 
from time to time depending on changing conditions. 

We are trying to get this thing broken down to those intimate 
terms, to take the spirit, purpose and intent of the United States, put 
it in terms that will be understood by the populations in these areas. 

When T said what [hoped we could develop, the leverage T meant 
was the techniques, the procedures, the approaches through which we 
could make those messages more persuasive in each case. 

It will not be if we carry out this plan a single statement broadcast, 
say, from New York or Washington. Some things will be emphasized 
in one country, other things in other countries, depending on the 
problem, the interest and the corresponding circumstances. 

I do not think you exactly asked that question. Forgive me for 
answering a more extensive question than you asked, 


LIMITED POLICY 


Mr. Aanpann. From what has been said I think our fee hing Is pretty 
much the same. My purpose in asking the question was to pinpoint 
in the record the need for what I would calla limited policy, a program 
of information that deals with fundamentals of American good will 
and does not get off on the tangent of controversial issues of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Compron. Just for illustration, this vear there are certain well- 
defined texts, you might say, for each one of the quarters, peace with 
freedom, strength for peace with freedom, emphasis on freedom, em 
phasis at another point on the strength, meaning economic strength 
and the manner in which the United States is helping other countries 
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to build up their economic strength to maintain their defenses from 
encroachment by world communism. 

So, even now that is not dependent on any change in organization. 
The trend is toward certain simple things that can be pressed each 
quarter. I do not happen to have the list for the four quarters of 
this year, but the principal theme is peace with freedom. The Soviet 
Union is writing about peace, and that they are the peacemakers and 
the United States is the warmonger. 

It is the building of strength so that the peace can be sustained. It 
is simple terms like that that you are thinking of ? 

Mr. Aanpann. That is fundamentally what T had in mind. That 
is all I have. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Kohler, in connection with the chart T asked for 
on broadcasting, you will also include in that the ECA, the Japanese 
radio in Japan, the Army operation at present which you propose to 
take over? 

Mr. Korrr. I will do the best I can to get all of those figures. 

Mr. Roonry. The comparison that you made awhile ago is no good 
unless we have a full and complete statement on all this broadcasting. 

Mr. Konver. I agree with that. sir. As far as I know, outfits like 
ECA do no broadeasting in this other than transeribed work, which 
we also do on a large scale. 

Mr. Rooney. You should not give us any statistics that do not mean 
anything until you pursue them all the way. 

It may be all right to be ambitious and show us only what you 
want us to see, but we want the whole picture. 


BACKGROUND OF FOY D. KOHLER 


I take it that Governor Aandahl has never met you before. It 
might be well that he understand your background. Will vou tell him 
how long you have been a Foreign Service officer ? 

Mr. Konter. I am in my twenty-first year and a Class 1 officer. 

Mr. Rooney. You are at the top. How long have you spent in 
Russia ¢ 

Mr. Konvrr. IT was there 214 years, sir. My previous experience 
has been in the Balkans, Near East, London, and in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the salary of a Grade 1 Foreign Service offi- 
cer ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. $12,000. 


UES OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS DRAWING PAY IN EXCESS OF GS-15 


Mr. Roonry. You have Foreign Service officers substantially in ex- 
cess of the pay of a Grade 15 in civil service / 

Mr. Humeustne. We have some Foreign Service officers in this 
country who draw higher than GS—15’s salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. How many ‘ 

Mr. Humerstner. Do you have that / 

Mr. Comrron. I think the statement, Mr. Chairman, was made this 
morning. It is correct to the best of my knowledge, and [ certainly 
made strong inquiry. What I said was that to the best of my un- 





derstanding only one position in the Administration is now entitled 
to a rating ‘higher thana GS-15. 

Mr. Hv. MELSINE. That is true on the Foreign Servic e side. There 
are certain positions there that are higher than GS-15. 

Mr. Compton. If and to the extent that we secure the loan of For- 
eign Service officers, it may be there will be compensation higher than 





that which 

Mr. Rooney. For the sake of accuracy, you said: 

We are conducting a radio broadcasting enterprise which, in terms of operat- 
ing facilities, volume, scope of program and number of languages, now 46, is 
larger than the three largest broadcasting systems in the United States com- 
bined. Yet, to the best of my understanding, only one position in the entire In- 
ternational Information Administration is now entitled to a rating higher than 
GS-15, with a base salary of $10,800 a year. That is the one of the position of 
the Administrator, which T hold. 

Now it turns out that Mr. Kohler gets $12,000 or more. IT would 
say that statement is not exactly accurate. 

Mr. Humetsine. That isanerror. It was based ona GS-15. Any- 
one who is Class 1 or above in Foreign Service would be higher than a 
GS-15 when serving on departmental assignment. I do not think 
there are many of those. 

Mr. Harris. May I say that if we had to recruit a substitute for Mr. 
Kohler from the Civil Service we would be only permitted to pay him 
GS-15. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not confronted with that. 

Mr. Compron. Not at present. The rating of the position is the 
maximum rating of the position GS-15. 

It is true that by loan or delegation from the Foreign Service one 
or more, and [ presume right now several persons may be on assign- 
ment with salaries to which they would not be entitled under civil 
service Classification. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not going to insist that this is net an error? 

Mr. Humetstne. It is an error. 


USSR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Cievencer. On page 9 you gave a figure $1,400 million as the 
USSR expenditure for this purpose. Is that your figure or was it 
furnished to you 4 

Mr. Roonry. He said he got that figure from Mr. Barrett. That is 
one of the figures I want to find out about. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Yes. I wonder how it is supported or documented, 
ris it just pulled out of the air? 

Mr. Rooney. Who do you suppose would have that other than Mr. 
Barrett ¢ 

Mr. Comrron. I think it is available from him. I do not think 
it was merely pulled out of the air. I will be glad to undertake—— 

Mr. Cievencer. We have seen them take bunnies out of a hat. 

Mr. Compron. In any event, Mr. Chairman, if you wish, I will 
undertake to get the break-down of that information and identify its 
source, 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, insert it in the record at this point. 
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(‘The information requested is as follows:) 
Soviet Union and satellite propaganda—cxrpenditures in 1950 


The following table represents the best estimate by the Research and Intelli- 
gence area in the Department of expenditures by the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites on its propaganda activities in 1950. The estimate of the R area is based 
on their thoroughly analytical study and extensive investigation of budgets 
and records of expenditures of these countries as well as information from other 
sources Which for security reasons cannot be revealed. The 1951 figures are 
probably higher since the total budgets of these Countries were considerably 
higher in 1951. These are the same figures as those which were previously used 
by the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Soviet Union: 


Training S48, 000, OOO 
s;00ks and pamphlets a 10, OOO, GOO 
Other activities such as broadcasts, press, ete S40, 000, OOO 

Total : 92S, OOO, OOO 

Satellites (including China): 

Training 25, OOO, 000 
Books and pamphlets——- ; : 21, 000, 000 
Other ; 455, OOO, 000 

Total 481, 000, OOO 

Total & 109, OW), 000 


Mr. Aanpaun. | would like to make one further statement to sup- 
plement the questions and the discussion that we had a minute ago. 
do not feel that in our foreign publicity work we should emphasize 
very strongly the economic prosperity that we have in this country. 

I think that tends to create envy among other people. Our theme 
should be basically the theme of goodwill that we have toward other 
people and the freedom we want to see them enjoy. Anything that 
we say about our own economic prosperity should be said in a very 
modest way so that it does not become boastful and create jealousies 
among other peoples. 

Mr. Compron. My understanding, Mr. Congressman, is that my 
colleagues have by another route come to exactly the same conclusion. 

It is construed as boasting and is meaningless fo a great part of the 
target population. 

Mr. Aanpaun. There has been some discussion about it and that ts 
why T wanted to call special attention to it. 


DISMISSAL OF EMPLOYEES BY VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Rooney. Awhile ago Mr. Marshall brought up the matter of 
the alleged dismissal of several hundred emplovees of the Voice of 
America. T believe he said he had information that these had been 
brought in from very distant points and they had only been employed 
for 1 or 2 months end without warning were notified that their jobs 
were terminated, Are these the WAKE emplovees we were talking 
about a moment ago 

Mr. Kouurr. Yes, 

Mr. Roonry. Can sai tell us the number of emplovees laid otf 4 

Mr. Konner. Well, sir, T can say that actually no employee was 
laid off. 
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Mr. Rooney. You never had them on the payroll ¢ 

Mr. Konter. A WAE employee is on your register as a regular 
but a part-time employee. So that when you cut down on the amount 
of use you have for him, he still remains on your register. You could 
call him to duty. It is the understanding when he is enployed—— 

Mr. Rooney. I understand all that. Tam interested in finding out 
the number who were laid off as of the time you speak and the length 
of time they worked. 

Mr. Konner. T do not have a figure for the WAKE employees on 
that. sir. T could ask for it in New York. IT repeat we did not dis- 
miss or terminate during this period any regular emplovee on the 
full-time payroll. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not answer the question at all. We are 
not talking about full-time employees. We are talking about WAE 
employees. Is it not the fact that you never had these people on 
the payroll, that they had never worked for vou’ That they were 
actually only people vou were dreaming of getting ¢ 

Mir. Kourer. It is true also that we cut back on the EOD, that is, 
the entry on duty rate of the people who were in process. 

In addition, the people who were being emploved Ohoa part time 
basis found their employment cut down who were working on specific 
programs where we had a cut back. 

Mr. Roonry. So there will be no mistnderstanding on this at all, 
will you please insert at this point in the record a statement giving 
the names of the people that vou say were actually employed and the 
length of time that each of them worked / 

Mr. Konver. In terms of that definition the answer would be none. 

Mr. Rooney. It has taken five minutes to find that out. So you 
were talking about emplovees that you expected you might put on 
the payroll, is that right 4 

Mr. Konner. No, sir: they were on the WAKE payroll, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Had they worked for vou / 

Mr. Kouier. Yes, sir, they had worked for us on a part-time basis, 
that Is. when actually emploved., There were people we had used 
once a week or an hour a day or things like that, and we used them 
instead once a month, or something like that. That is the nature of 
that employment. 

The term “laving them off" or “terminate” does not technically 
apply tothat. We reduced the amount of part time employment that 
we gave to them. 


ANNUAL RATE OF REQUEST 


Mr. Roonry, While this request before us for operation of this 
program is in the amount of 3135.272.914 for fiseal vear 1953, the 
annual rate would be in excess of that, would it not, Mr. Wilber ?/ 

Mr. Winper. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much would it be on an annual basis / 

Mr. Wivper. I believe the lapse figures contained in this statement 
provided for an anual rate for this program of roughly 8150 million. 
Mr. May may have a more accurate projection of that. 

Mr. May. [think that is fairly accurate, sir. 
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WITNESSES 


FOY D. KOHLER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 


CASTING 
GEORGE Q@. HERRICK, CHIEF, FACILITIES, PLANS AND DEVELOP- 


MENT (OIB) 


Mr. Rooney. The first item, “Radio broadcasting,” is to be found 
at page 534, which page we shall insert at this point in the record. 
(‘The material referred is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by activities 





de 
Radio program service $4, 639. SE SS, 281, OSS b O11, 146 
R facilities Oper 7 2, 310 77, SO4 6, 747 
Radio facilities plans and development 47¢ 150, 370 695, 912 
Radio program evaluation 1,081, 706 1, 204, 622 1, S28, 944 
Central operating service 2:7, 534 247, 122 349, 444 
6. All other exverses YHOO 110, 808 77, 807 
Total, radio broadcasting 13, 572, 849 19, SS1, 364 30, G00, GOO. | 10, 118, 6386 


t Includes $507,528 in counterpart funds. 

Mr. Rooney. This page shows a requested increase in the amount 
of 310,118,636. First explain this requested increase to the extent of 
$3,730,058 in radio program services. 

Mr. Kouwer. The details of that will be found—— 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Konver. | would suggest, Mr. Chairman, I might talk to the 
over-all increases for a moment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement which you wish to 
make with regard to radio broadcasting ? 

Mr. Kouter. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed, please. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kouver. First, about the radio budget. In all we are asking 
for $30 million for regular operations, which represents an increase of 
$10,119,000. We are also asking in another section of the budget for 
$100,000 for our share to take over the Japanes program which we 
will be taking over from the Army. 

Under special projects we are asking for $1,801,000, of which $301,- 
000 is for a special project of interchange of personnel with the field. 
For facilities research we are asking for $1,500,000, 

That represents then the entire current expenditure budget as dis- 
tinct from the construction budget which we are asking and which 
I understand will be heard separately. 

We have developed this budget from the ground up. We have had 
to squeeze it down very tightly as a result of a $3.5 million reduction 
in the amount we asked from the Bureau of the Budget. 
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This budget, while it calls for a very considerable increase on paper, 
a 50 percent increase roughly, is not a general expansion budget in 
the sense that the campaign of truth budget was a year and a half 
ago. ‘The total increase in our current expenditures under this header! 
will be $12,020,000. Of that amount $5,135,000, or 45 percent of the 
eross increase, is purely an implementation budget for the operation 
of the new facilities which have been approved and authorized by the 
Congress and which are now under construction. 

$2,239,000, or 19 percent of the total, is for an intensification of our 
programing wehind the iron curtain by the establishment of overse: 
program centers at Munich at nd Manila, where we propose in the case 
of Munich to add 10 hours and 15 minutes per day to the broadcast- 
ing schedule, in 16 languages of the European satellites and Soviet 
Union, and where we propose for Manila to add 11 hours to our over 
all broadeasting schedule in 15 languages of China and the Far East 
in general, 

The balance of the increase is basically annualization. 

This will be the first full year of operation at the level of the cam- 
paign of truth. We are asking for the addition of five language 
programs of a half hour each to our program schedule out of New 
York. 

Those languages will be chosen from among about 10 that are under 
political consideration within the State Department now and where 
we will go in the highest priority languages. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEI 


Generally speaking, the personnel follows a similar pattern as the 
over-all monetary increase that we are asking for. Out of a 1,004 
new jobs, 489, or 49 percent, are for the new facilities operations. 

More than half, 281, of those jobs would be local employees. 451 of 
the 1,004, or 45 percent, are for the Munich and Manila program 
centers. 46 of those new jobs, or an additional 5 percent, are for the 
five new languages in the radio program center in New York. 18, or 
between | and 2 percent, are increases for general management needs. 


Rapto Program SErRvIcES 


Applying that, sir, reverting to your question and applying it to 
the Division of International Radio and Program Services, which 
begins on page 538 of the budget-—— 

Mr. Rooney. That is the first item on page 537 to which we are 
directing our attention. We shall insert page 537 at this point in the 
record, 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of radio program services 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate | Jer 
1ecre 
Division of Radio Program Services $4, 285, 769 $8, C69, 808 $9, 507, 941 $1, 438, 04 
Washington program center 354, 094 IS? 326 241. 537 52,2 
Munich program center 21, 4 146, 422 974, 558 


he r ay , } OR « 1 Of7 
Philippine program cents 1, 265, 24¢€ , 265, 2A 
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Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the 83.730.05s. 





NEW POSTTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Kouner. As T have mentioned in connection with the over-all 
budget, the 46 new jobs are for the addition of five languages to our 
program schedule. You will find that program schedule on pages 
539 and d40. The new languages are not specified therein nor are 
they shown in the total. They are being considered from among 
the following, all of which are under study in the Department, and 
for which we have requests from the political sections. They are 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch. Flemish. Bielorussian, Marathi. 
which is one of the dialects of India, Bengali, another of the dialects 
of India, Tamil, a general dialect of India and southeast Asia. and 
Swahili, which is the widespread native language throughout Africa. 

Those are all under consideration, but only five of them would be 
put on, 

I should explain in this connection that we have not added the six 
languages which we requested last vear. So we would propose by 
the end of 1953 in New York to be on 55 hours 35 minutes in 51 
languages, as against a total on June 30 of the fiscal vear of 53 hours 
and ZO minutes in 46 languages. 

All of our 46 are on the air but we still have some 6 hours of time 
to add to those. The balance of the increases, which will be found in 
detail in the subsequent pages of the budget relating to this division, 
outside of the new languages, are annualization of current: figures 
for the most part. 

There is no other additional employment involved. Phere ts in- 
creased support in the sense of more special events and a restoration 
of some of our WAKE emplovees, for example, of which we were talking. 


FEES PAID FREE-LANCE ARTISTS AND ANNOUNCERS 


Mr. Rooney. A while ago we asked you what vou paid these free 
lance artists. You told us 825. Do you recall that 4 

Mr. Nomer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. T now find that your justifications at page 544 would 
indicate that what vou had told me in New York was the proper 
amount rather than what you told us today. In item 3 it said the 
average fee was 830 for 3 minutes of broadcasting. 

Mr. Konner. Page 544 ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; subdivision 3. 

Mr. Korter. Yes, sir; that is free-lance artists. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what we are talking about. The record dis 
closes that ? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not expect this record is going to be changed 
for any purpose other than grammatical corrections. 

Mr. Konrer. I have no reason to change it, sir. I was giving you 
un over-all average of approximately the cost of free-lance artists. 

Mr. Roonry. Was this difference because you left the word “over- 
all” out of it 4 

Mr. Konzer. That is for a 30-minute broadcast, sir. We put on 
broadcasts of varying lengths. 
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Mr. Rooney. They told mea while ago it was 825. Tsaid it was $30, 
“No, it was $25." Then you said it was for 4 hours they were on duty 
inastand-by capacity in connection with the broadcast. 

Mr. Konwer. No, sir, that related to the question of announcers. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you pay announcers $30 

Mr. NKouner. No,sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Were we not talking about free-lance artists when we 
were talking about 825 and S30 4 

Mr. Konuer. Yes.sir. It runs about 81a minute. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to increase this, greater variety in pro- 
ductions ¢ 

Mr. Konbter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. These artists work how many days a week at 550 an 
hour / 

Mr. Kouver. That varies a great deal. IT could provide you with a 
schedule. It would be rather complicated because sometimes we will 
use a given artist one time a year or one time in a lifetime. 

Mr. Rooney. According to the schedule you showed me in New 
York a month or so ago, you seemed to be using the same artists day 
after day. 

Mr. Konner. He was an announcer, sir. We will have that for the 
record, | hope, this afternoon, He was acting in an announcer’s ca- 
pacity and broadcasting the Russian news when you saw him. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


Turspay, Fresruary 5, 195z. 

Mr. Presron. We will proceed where we left off yesterday when we 
were discussing the first category on page 554, “Radio program 
services.” 

I do not know whether we pointed out that on page 557 of the jus- 
tification this program is broken down further into four general 
subtitles or activities: the Division of Radio Program Services, Wash- 
ington Program Center, Munich Program Center, and the Philippine 
Program Center. 

l believe vou testified yesterday that this increase of an amount of 
more than $3 million represents an increase in the activity of this 
particular phase of your operation, 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; with particular reference to our present 
program. 


NEW OVERSEAS PROGRAM CENTERS 


In New York we are asking to add tive language services, which 
involves only 46 employees: but the big increase in this particular 
branch is devoted exclusively to the creation of 2 overseas program 
centers, one at Munich and one at Manila, the purpose of which will 
be to intensify our broadeastmg behind the iron curtain and in the 
eritical areas of southeast Asia. 

We would put on languages only in our general language schedule 
already established, but we would do more programing in those 
languages, and we would do a supplemental type of programing 
which ean be done trom those bases, using recent defectors, being able 
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to monitor the domestic radios, and to mold our programing from 
day to day on that basis. 

Those are the only increases. Otherwise any additional money here 
is simply annualization. It will be the first year in which we are fully 
operating the campaign of truth approved in the first 1951 supple- 
mental budget. 





OPERATION OF PROGRAMS FOR MUNICH AND MANILA 


Mr. Preston. With regard to the programs which you intend to 
operate from these two new centers of Munich and the Philippines, 
where have you operated those previously ? 

Mr. Konter. Out of New York. 

Mr. Presron. New York? 

Mr. Konter. As a matter of fact, our base programing will con- 
tinue out of New York. This will be a correlated job. 

We must continue to do the news out of New York. It is our 
news center. It is where we get the world news and all our news 
services. It is also where we get all our political commentaries. It 
is Where the commentaries on current news come from, and we must 
be in closest touch with the source of political policy here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Perhaps I could give you and the committee a good comparison in 
terms of your own experience. You perhaps have listened to the 
CBS or the NBC world news roundups. We can operate in the same 
way. In one program we will be putting out news and political 
commentary and other types of commentary out of New York; then 
we will attach on feature interviews with defectors who have just 
come out from behind the iron curtain. 

We have already started a part of an operation in Munich. To give 
vou an illustration, we were able within a matter of hours, when the 
Czech “freedom train” came slashing across the border with all those 
Czech people on it, within the hour we were able to have interviews 
on the air from our base. That is very effective in terms of pro- 
oraming. 

This will supplement, it will intensify, and it will sharpen our pro- 
eraming effort in the languages behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Presron. Will they to some extent operate as relay stations, 
also / 

Mr. Korver. They will, indeed. The base will be established only 
where we also have relay base facilities. The program will be com 
bined right there in Munich. Munich will be picking up the short- 
wave signal out of New York for a part of the program. Then it will 
turn on a switch and it will go out of Munich. It will be, for the 
listener, one program which goes on continuously, 


JAMMING 


Mr. Preston. I do not know whether this is the proper place in the 
hearings to ask this question or not, but it might fit in here. 

What is the situation with reference to jamming as compared to how 
successful they have been in reecnt years ¢ 

Mr. Kontrr. Weil, sir, asa brief summary I could give you an idea. 
Probably when we discuss the technical facilities we will get into it in 
more detail. 
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Mr. Preston, Perhaps we had better wait until then. 
Mr. Kouter. All right, sir. 


FUNCTIONS OF RADIO PROGRAM SERVICES DIVISION 


I have distributed here to the committee an organization chart, Mr. 
Chairman, which may help in connection with understanding the 
functions of the Radio Program Services Division about which we are 
now talking. 

It might be helpful to the committee, sir, if I could read you a little 
of what this particular Division does. This is the figs which is 
responsible for the actual production and airing of the programs, 
starting from the raw material to the writing and to he announcing. 

The technical divisions then are responsible for the delivery of that 
signal. We will talk about them later. 

The Evaluation Division and Listener Evaluation Division are 
responsible for evaluating the effect of that program on the audi 
ence. This particular Division has all of our 46 language services as 
a part of it. 

The complexity of the organization might be simplified a little by 
thinking of it as 46 different language broadcasting services, all of 
which are fed the material out of one central supply depot. 


DAILY HOURS OF PROGRAMING 


The Program Services Division is on the air now over 48 hours a 
day. Forty- five percent of that programing is in iren curtain lan 


gua ves. That is progr: uming which goes behind the curtain. 
n addition to the daily live progreunrs: we repeat a lot of that 
Bi aming, so that our weekly total of 332 hours whic " goes out as 


live programing now is repeated again wid again. It is transcribed, 
recorded at the relay bases, and put back on, and we get am additional 
365 hours out of those repeats. 

For example, that means that to Russia and in the Russian lan- 
guage we are on the air 24 hours a day. We do, however, have only 
six live programs during that period. Then we transcribe them and 
play them constantly and repeatedly until the next live program 
comes on. Then that is recorded and we do that one again. 

Mr. Preston. Do you play them around the clock ‘ 

Mr. Konner. Around the clock ; yes, sir. 


VALUE OF AROUND-THE-CLOCK BROADCASTS 


Mr. Presron. Have you had any evaluation which would justify 
sending a program there in the normal hours of sleep, when people 
are not listening to the radio / 

Mr. Kourer. Well, first of all the jammers are kept busy. They 
keep trying around the clock to keep us out. Tam glad to say that 
they do not. 

As you have suggested, we will discuss that in detail under the 
technical side of the program. 

Furthermore, we very quic ‘kly discovered added advantages. As 
a matter of fact, when I was in the E mbassy in Moscow we made the 
recommendation that this technique be adopted, | recause if you send 
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a program out only at fixed hours you tend to put your listeners be- 
hind the iron curtain on the spot if they listen at fixed hours, because 
then their habits are observable by the police >and their neighbors and 
that sort of thing. It is rather dangerous to listen to the Voice behind 
the curtain. 

By giving them the services around the clock, which is relatively 
inexpensive, since we do not produce live programs around the clock, 
you enable the listener to vary his listening pattern. You make it pos- 
sible for him to get up early, or to stay up late, or to listen on a broken 
pattern, so that he is not so observable. 

We apply that pattern not only to Russia but also repeat it as lib 
erally as our facilities will allow in most of the other iron curtain 
language countries, 


BROADCAST COSTS OF TRANSCRIBED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Presvon. Have you ever been able to determine what it cost 
you per hour or 30 minutes to send out a transcribed program of this 
sort during these questionable hours when you have a very minimum 
listening audience ¢ 

Mr. Konzer. Well, sir. I do not have the figures here. 

Mr. Preston. Is it negligible or is it a sizable figure ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Well, vou can get a transmitter-hour figure. It would 
be difficult to apply that to individual programs. 

So long as we have these facilities, however, it 1s obviously in our 
interest to get the maximum operation out of the facilities. That is 
the capital investment. By keeping those facilities operating 24 
hours a day, as we have done, we are getting the maximum use of them. 


TIME DIFFERENCES REQUIRING CONSTANT OPERATION 


Mr. Presron. But you are now also keeping the personnel employed 
around the clock. 

Mr. Kontrr. That is right. sir, but we have to do that in most of 
these facilities in any case, because of the time differences around the 
world. 

Our evening programs to Europe, for example, go on in the after- 
noon at the New York time. Our morning programs to Europe go on 
around 1 o'clock or 2 o'clock or 3 o'clock in the morning. 

To China our evening program is done here in the very early morn- 
ine hours, along about 7 o'clock in the morning. Our breakfast pro 
gram to China goes on about midnight. 

Because of the time differential all around the world, most of these 
facilities in fact do have to be kept in operation anyway to deliver 
other programs. So we have staff at most of the facilities during all 
of these hours. 

This is a question of maximizing the use - the staff and the use of 
the facilities. It isa complicated subject, s 

Mr. Presvon. [ realize that, but Tam peniieaitias about the advis- 
ability of beaming programs into Russia, for instance, from 1 or 2 in 
the morning until 5 in the morning. 

Mr. Konner. Well, sir, if you take a look at the map you will dis- 
cover that in Russia itself the time differential is very extensive. The 
Soviet Union is 6,000 miles long. 
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Mr. Preston. How many time zones do they have there ¢ 

Mr. Kounter. What is the time differential’ They run from the 
European time to the Far Eastern time. 

Dr. Compron. About 5 hours. 

Mr. Konter. It must be 5 or 6 hours across Russia itself, so you 
have that spread. 

For example, our use of facilities varies with that time spread. 
Some of the Russian programs we put more heavily on the Far Eastern 
facilities at a given hour of the day. Some we put more heavily on 
European facilities at other hours of the day, because of the time-zone 


spread. 
l think that in international broadcasting the maximum use of 
facilities isa necessity. Also, it is the most economical possible return 


on vour investment in those facilities. 
NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. What percentage of this increase, in the item we are 
discussing now, the Radio Program Services, is chargeable to the 
activation of new facilities which you mentioned yesterday ‘ 

Mr. Kouuer. None of that. sir 

Mr. Preston. None of this 

Mr. Konter. None of that. ‘Phis is solely a question of what we 
put on those new facilities. 

This Radio Program Division represents the people who produce 
the programs which go on the new transmitting facilities which will 
be coming into operation. 

Mr. Preston. That is the question I asked. You have some new 
facilities cone into oper ition: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. Those new facilities do not deliver pro- 
vrams to areas Where we have previously been unheard. Those new 
facilities deliver a stronger signal and more signal to those areas, but 
there is no area of any importance where we are now broadcasting 
where we are today unheard. It is just a question of going from a 
Whisper toa shout. It is a question of breaking through the jamming 
behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Preston. Then we can Say in approaching this item that it is 
a question of increased activity in this field ? 

Mr. Konner. In the broadcast field. 

Mr. Presvon. In the broadcast field. 

Mr. Korner. Yes,sir. Except for what share of it is annualization. 


ANNUALIZATION 


Mr. Presron. I would like to get one thing clear in my own mind. 

Before that, however, did you have something to say, Mr. Wilber ? 

Mr. Winner. I was going to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the cost 
of operating the new fac ilities under the ring plan is under item 2, 

“Radio facilities operation. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

I find that this word “annualization” has come into use more re 
cently, in the last year or 2 more so than it was several years ago. — It is, 
in my opinion, a rather questionable term. It can result in the estab- 
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lishment of a questionable practice, if my conception of the word is 
accurate and correct. 

For instance, in the last vear we appropriated roughtly $85 million 
on the theory that that was a full year’s operation for the program. 

Annualization, as I take it, means that you take this $85 million and 
instead of using it as a full year’s operation, that you undertake new 
activities or an expanded activity or an increased activity and treat 
it as 2 part-yvear operation, and then you come to us the next year to 
annualize it and put that increased activity over a year’s spread; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Kouvrer. No, sir; I believe that is not correct 

We tell you when we present the budget for what period of time 
we are talking. In connection with the age abe and Manila relay 
bases, for example, when we get to them in the budget, you will be 
given the figure for the amount of time which we expect to be on in 
those languages. We are lapsing those figures, as I recall, in the case 
of Munich and Manila, 50 percent. 

Mr. Witner. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to contradict the wit- 
ness, but I think you are both saying the same thing. 

It is clear that the minute we estimate a lapse rate in the estimates, 

e are projecting the following year on a higher rate than that con- 
tained in the current-year appropriation. 

Mr. Konuer. Exactly. That explains it in better language than 
I could. 

Mr. Presron. That seems to me to create a latitude in operation 
among your people in your programs which is not intended by the 
Congress or the comnnuittee. 

We look at these figures, Doctor, as a firm year’s figure, such as $85 
million to operate for the fiscal year 1952; period. ‘That represents 
the basis which you justify, that this program will be in operation on 
that basis and will have so many people and so many hours of broad- 
casting. 

Then if you decide because of your lapse situation to step up an 
activity fora part of the fiscal year 1952, then you come in for 1953 and 
want to annualize that. There is a proposition of accretion where 
we do not have any control over it if we permit this annualization 
practice to continue, it seems to me. 

1 do not know whether I have the proper concept of it or not, but 
that is the only way I can look at it. 

Mr. Winper. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact, it has been 
somewhat traditional with this program, which has been on an expand- 
ing scale for a number of years, that the June 30 rate of obligation is 
considerably higher than the prior July 1 rate of obligation. There- 
fore, in effect we are establishing a level of commitment which on a 
full-year basis would cost considerably more than the funds appro- 
priated to us for the current year. 

Mr. Prasvon. Well, it has been an expanding program all right, 
but at the same time when we appropriate, we undertake to appropriate 
with a limit on it; that it shall go to this degree of expansion and no 
further during this fiscal year. We are not exercising that sort of 
control over it actually, with the practices engaged in by the Depart- 
ment or the Administration. 
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ANNUALIZATION COST OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Now, what percentage of this item here can be charged to an- 
nualization ¢ 

Mr. Wineer. About $15 million over-all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. I am talking about this radio program services. 

Mr. Winper. Excuse me. 

Mr. Kouver. I believe | would have to get that, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Do vou care to make an uneducated guess or an edu- 
cated guess, either one ? 

Mr. Konxer. Well, I think the short answer to that would be this: 
We are asking in personnel for 46 new positions for the 5 new lan- 
guage services we propose to add. Our average rate of personnel is 
about $5,000 a year. That is about $250,000. We have lapsed about 25 
percent, That is about $200,000 of the figure. 

You understand, Iam calculating this thing in my head, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Konter. I would asy that approximately $200,000 of the figure 
for New York for the domestic radio program operations represents 
absolutely new positions, and that the balance of the increase in New 
York, a summary of which will be found on page 546, the total in- 
crease of $1,400,000, represents the going rate as of June 50, 1952. 

Mr. Wineer. Mr. Chairman, would it be helpful if we were to pre- 
pare an accurate statement of what the annualization represents ? 

Mr. Presron. I think it would, certainly in fairness to yourselves as 
well as to the committee. Perhaps it would be given more thought 
than we can give it here in this brief period of time. 

Mr. Konner. For this rough summary I might add that the Munich 
program center and the Manila program center are all new expense, 
and they are heavily lapsed expense, so that the rate for that activity 
in the fiscal year 1954, if it is approved by the Congress, will be nearly 
double the amount shown here. 

That is, the Munich 1953 estimate is $996,000, and the Philippine 
1953 estimate is $1,265,000. The going rate of each of those program 
bases for a full year would be approximately $2 million each. As 
Mr. Wilber has said, we will supply the details of those figures for the 
record, so that you will have them; but that is a rough assessment of 
that situation right now. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Annualized cosi of projected new radio programing activities 


FIVE NEW LANGUAGES SERVICES—NEW YORK—ANNUALIZED BASIS 


Estimated | 1953 | Estimated 
annualiza- Item of expense entinis annualiza- 
tion cost pena tion cost 


1943 


Item of expense column 


O1_. i . $208, 403 $260, 023. 08 $4, 775 $6, 107 
02 9, 372 | 6, 256 || 09 28} | OR] 
03 . { 425 566 (1) 15 1, 800 2. 400 
4 1, 500 2, 000 - 

06 125 170 Total 253, 566 313, 578 


07 ; . : 26, 885 35, 775 


os 


Annualized cost of projected new radio programing activities—Continued 


MUNICH PROGRAM CENTER—ANNUALIZED BASIS 


Item of expense 












1953 column 


Estimated 
annualiza- 
tion cost 


01 Personal se 
| | nt $917, 75 $917, 753 
Lapst 292, 132 15, S87 
625, 621 871, 866 
5, OOO 5, 500 
iv 26 SOO 30, 100 
iv in a8) , 350 3.350 
Living and quarters allowance 70, 360 93, 813 
nal services 731,191 1, 04, 629 
(12 74, 700 113, S82 
08 igs 46, 415 26, 500 
4 12, 000 19, 500 
iM n 2. 000 3, 000 
a7 s Ys, YOU 145, 900 
OS Sul j ‘ 10, 724 28, 100 
; } quipt 2, 492 4, 700 
Potal 996, 422 1, 346, 211 
'PHILIPPINE PROGRAM CENTER—ANNUALIZED BASIS 
Estimated 
Item of expense 1953 column annualiza- 
tion cost 
1 Personal service 
otal permanen $1, O84, 220 $1, O84, 220 
Lapse 542, 110 54, 211 
Net permanent §42,110 1, 030, 009 
N. P. ditferential 5, 000 6, 000 
Overtime and holiday pay 26, SOO 30, 380 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks 3, 930 3, 980 
Livi id quarts illowance INT, BRS 383, O44 
Unde je post difference 92, 47 123, 294 
Petal, per 1, 576, 657 
2 rave 228, 421 
( Pransp tion of thir 71, 100 
1 Con tion ser seat 17, 200 
6) =Printing and reproduction ana 3, 000 
7 Othe tractual service singe 144, 000 
R Supplic d material Sas 32, 600 
E quipme 3, 782 
Potal i 2 076, 760 





Mr. Presron. Well, we could spend an awfully long time on this 


subject. 


GROWTIL OF PROGRAM 


What is the wish of the committee about these subitems? 


Mr. Cievencer. I might just make a comment following your pres- 


ent interrogation as to this annualization. 


I wonder where Mr. Kohler or anyone else who is connected with 
this program derives the authority to engage in operations which 


are expanding by the millions of dollars 
to spend the money come from { 


Where does the authority 


We talk about these great lapses which will have to be taken up in 


new activity. However, I] am thinking, of course, of the folks back 


home, for they are taking in my State now for this new budget $2,110 
per family on the average for every family in the State of Ohio. 
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T am wondering, where do those folks get off if we allow this thing 
to multipy and grow without the authority of this committee or the 
Congress ¢ 

I tried to cut this thing to $70 million last year. The Senate did cut 
it first in the committee to $63 million for this activity but the Senate 
gave $85 million. Now they have come along with SL70 million odd 
and we find we are already spending and engaging in millions of 
dollars and multimillions of dollars of expansion which this committee 
never authorized. [I wonder where this stops / 

I spoke yesterday, Mr. Compton, of the contempt which this outfit 
has for this committee and this Congress. That is what I meant. 
They pay no attention, absolutely no attention to the amount of 
money we give them to operate on, and they engage in this multi- 
million-dollar expansions without any authority at all, and then they 
bring the bill in to us and say, “We owe it and we want it.’ 

Whether you fellows know it or not, we have gotten down to the 
bottom of the barrel in your State and mine, Mr. Kohler. You came 
from my district. 

Mr. Koncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. You know the kind of people I am talking about. 
There is a limit here. Therefore, when we appropriate we have to 
have some idea that this operation remains within that sum. I am 
not so sure we can collect that money very long, because my training 
as a businessman tells me that one great industry after another is 
falling into rum. The textile industry is right there now. One by 
one they will join it. Then what? 

If we talk to the whole world, and fill the air with all of this talk, 
and create unrest all over the world, and fear in the hearts of millions 
of people all over Europe, then what? There are members of this 
committee who have returned and told us in this committee room that 
we are losing the battle for men’s minds in Western Europe itself, 
and that the Russian program of peace is stronger than ours. If 
we are spending all this money futilely, it is time we knew it. 

There is nobody to put on a Point Four program for the United 
States. If you wreck the economy of this country you have lost it 
all. 

All of this talking is just surplusage. Tam wondering if it will 
ever get through to you people that the sums of money we appro 
priate are the sums you are expected to live within: and before vou 
spend any more you must get congressional authority. 

I do not question your good intentions, but I do question your 
judgment, because you may make it impossible to carry on a good 
program here, well-targeted and within the means of our conntry 
to pay for, by making it so big that we cannot support it. 

We will get to be like the old river steamboat, where they put on 
a whistle so big that every time they blew the whistle the boat stopped. 
We are rapidly getting to that point, whether you realize it or 
not. 

From there on [do not have much to say. Tam glad, Mr. Preston. 
that you put your finger on this thing, this so-called annualization, 
this growth which grows like penicillin. I do not know how fast 
penicillin grows, but. they tell me it grows very fast if you plant 
the spores in cornstarch. ) 
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Certainly our Government and this part of our Government has 
gotten into that shape. It will get no bigger with my blessing. 

Mr. Preston. I think in all fairness, and for the sake of the record, 
since it is always our desire to be fair about these things, that there 
are two kinds of annualization. One kind can be a legitimate pro- 
eram as authorized, which was started off in the middle of the year 
and has a lack of recruitment or a lack of equipment which gets you 
started off in the latter part of the year. 

Then there can be an annualization program which is not justified 
before the committee, and which you people undertake yourselves. 

Mr. Kontrr. Mr. Chairman, if [ may I would like to say that I 
agree with a lot of the things Mr. Clevenger has said, but in the 
radio operation I want to say that we have never undertaken a pro- 
gram not authorized by the Congress, nor have we ever failed, I 
believe, to testify that this was a program for a part of a year which, 
ona full year’s basis, would be larger. 

I want to be perfectly honest with the committee in that regard, 
sir. 

Mr. Presvon. That is probably true, but where vou people can take 
advantage of the committee and the Congress is by the tempo with 
which you start these programs. If you operate with a slow begin- 
ing, and defer it to another portion of the work, so that the funds for 
that purpose are absorbed for other reasons within the program, then 
you come along next year for an annuahzation of it. Of course, this 
isa field in which Tam not too good, but I can see the possibility of 
sandbageing our intentions by so doing. 

Dr. Compron. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Compron. [see in principle the very difficult point which is in- 
volved here. 

[ just want to say that it would be very helpful, and I cannot think 
of any one thing which would be more he Iptul, to find a formula for 
settling this question of policy. Could it be perhaps handled this 
way hereafter, insofar as practicable, m this area: For example, 
in Munich and in Manila these overseas programs, radio programing 
centers, according to Mr. Kohler’s office, will cost when in full opera- 
tion about SZ million a year. They are in here for less than that. 
One of them is in for about $114 million, and the other is close to $1 
million, 

Obviously there is no point of making a beginning in those in the 
year 1953 unless itis with the expectation of continuing them on a full 
scale to use the facilities there in the following vear. Perhaps we 
should submit, instead of the 8974 thousand for Munich and the $114 
million for Manila, at least at some point in these documents the es- 
timate of S2 million, which will be the estimated total cost on an an- 
nual basis; and then let Congress pass judgment on that. ‘Then we 
would be in the position of saying: 

We would like to undertake these two regional program undertakings, each of 
which to our best knowledge would cost when in full operation about $2 million 
a year. For the first year—in this case 1953—we think we should have $900,000 
odd for the one and $144 million odd for the other. 


Then the annualization would be based on the $2 million estimated 
total final operating cost. That may not be the most advantageous 
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way to settle this, but we must have something. If T were a member 
of the committee I would want to have a thorough underst: anding on 
this matter of annualization. 

Mr. Cievencer. Dr. Compton, we have a program here which is 61 
times as great as the 1951 appropriation. If this broadcasting is the 
most effective medium, let us discontinue some of these other things 
which will not bring home the bacon and concentrate some of this ex 
penditure on this item. We have never cut it very much. 

IT still contend and T believe, because it is my business sense or 
common sense which tells me so, that this program can be refined and 
improved in its effective ness, better centered on the t: Uo t, if it does 
not grow too fast. You have had too much money to sp vend all the 
time on this program, and you have not spent it to get the most for 
your money. I believe you understand what I mean. 

I cannot help it if I have mostly Scotch in my blood, but I have 
never been ashamed of it. I think we all have to get Scotch pretty 
soon, or we are all going to be in the grease, jointly and severally. 

If this is the most effective part of your program, it ought to be 
implemented and some of these other things which are of doubtful 
value should be cut down. 

The tail is now much bigger than the State Department dog. When 
I came to Congress, during the whole year the State Department 
spent only a little over $1414 million, and it never got up to much 
above that until we got into the World War. Look how the thing 
has multiplied. 

Are we getting good will? Are we making friends? Is there any 
place whie ‘h somebody can put his finger on and say, “This brought 
peace,” when we are in world war IIT and have been in it longer now 
than we were in World War I and it threatens to spread all over 
the world. 

What are we getting for our money? I have information which 
comes to me from a hundred sources which tells me instead of reassur- 
ing Europe this program is often frightening the people there. It is 
making the Russian propaganda doubly effective because they are 
talking about peace, and God knows they are not thinking about it. 

It is logistically impossible for them to invade the United States, 
and anyone With half a brain knows it if he will look at the figures. 
Here we are shivering in our shoes with fear of a country whose econ- 
omy has almost broken down, whose highw ays and railroads and even 
the general living of the people are at a low standard, and we have 
scared ourselves to death with that straw man. The best they could 
do is to bomb us for a little while, yet we have our people scared to 
death, until they are becoming psye hopathie by the thousands. This 
is fear of a nation which is in no position to invade us. 

I do not want to hurt this program if it is good, but you are spend- 
ing great amounts of money, when you get up to a figure of around 
$200 million. You understand my position in this thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. I realize my friend Mr. Kohler is caught in a 
machine over which he does not have too much control, and that he is 
trying to do the job. I know the kind of people he comes from. I 
meet them every day. IT wish I could meet them more often. IT know 
he wants to do the same thing we want to do: but this thing is just 
like Topsy, it just grows and keeps on growing. 
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My party has some responsibility for fathering this thing in a 
weak moment, but we have created something like a Frankenstein, 
and we must find some way to operate a control button on it. 

Mr. Presron. Following the comments by Mr. Clevenger, I would 
just like to briefly reply that so far as my personal views are concerned 
they are not in agreement with his at all about this thing. I think 
if we are going to havea program we have to have an effective program 
or none at all. 

Mr. Cievenser. That is what IT said, too, 

Mr. Presron. A half-way program we will have to do away with as 
of no value. 

Mr. Cievencer. I said the same thing, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Presron. I think we have never given these people enough 
money to really do a proper job. The amount of money we are 
spending here is peanuts compared to what we are spending for battle- 
ships and tanks and all the military items. This is something we have 
to take care of and carry on. 

Of course, that is a matter for the committee to decide. 

Getting back to the discussion of a moment ago, on this question 
of the decisions made within your shop about what to do, frankly 
this whole program is such a technical operation that it is doubtful 
that it is really wise to try to appropriate programwise, and we 
generally find ourselves approaching the thing from a round figure. 
We are not specialists in this field. We cannot be. We cannot. be 
specialists in all fields. There must be some degree of latitude with 
reference to emphasis on the program. 

That is my personal opinion, and | am not speaking officially for 
the committee. I do think, however, that we do have to look at it more 
or less as a package proposition from our point of view, in dollars 
and cents, with some latitude left to the people who are expert in the 
field as to how the job is to be done, because we are just not expert 
at it. 

Mr. Aanpann. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like to 
ask, 


Mr. Preston. Go right ahead, Governor. 
DELAY OF PRESENT LANGUAGE EXPANSION 


Mr. Aanpann. Tam wondering if your difficulties in the techni- 
ealities of getting the broadeasting into these countries, such as the 
jamming and other difficulties you are having, are not sufficient, prob- 
ably, so that at the present it might not be advisable or necessary to 
make the i into these additional languages until you have 
done a little more experimental work with the technique of getting 
the message across to the people who will receive it / 

I am just wondering if this language expansion could be delayed, 
advisedly, because of that reason, even though we might otherwise 
think it advisable to go into these other languages. 

Mr. Konurr. Well, sir, I will try to reply to that. I think we 
should start them now. 

One thing which I think is not generally appreciated is that a radio 
program is not something you can turn on and off like a spigot. You 
have to build it up. You have to find the personnel for some of these 
strange languages, and that is quite a hunt. Then you organize them 
into an effective radio group of people, which is another job. 
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During this year we know that so far we are making progress. 
This committee and the Senate committee have been very farsighted, 
ever since 1948, in their appropriations for radio facilities. There- 
fore, we are in a stage where we have under construction a lot of 
new radio projects. 

In another section of this budget you will find that this radio build- 
ing program is beginning to come along. We are delivering more 
power, more power in our signal from more transmitters constantly. 
We have had reflections of that in our experience with the jamming. 

In the very early days of the jamming, when I was then sitting in 
Moscow, I must say that the Voice of America was almost blotted out 
in Moscow. Of course, they concentrate on Moscow and Leningrad 
and the big cit ies. Since then we have made great improvements, from 
being down to where you were lucky if you could hear 5 percent of 
the signal in the first days of 1949, when they started this colossal 
jamming, to where we know now we are being heard even in the worst 
places and under the worst conditions, the wintertime conditions, 25 
percent of the time, in places like Moscow. We know that our signals 
last summer, when propagation conditions were good, when the 1ono 
spheric propagation conditions were favorable to us, in Moscow were 
getting through as much as 45 percent of the time. 

We know that out in the provinces, where they concentrate less on 
this, that we have worked up to where we are getting through from 
60 to JO percent of the time. 

Last vear we presented to the committee under another heading, and 
will be talking about it again under our separate budget for capital 
investment in radio facilities, the Ring plan. I think it is safe to say 
that our facilities plans have been thoroughly investigated. First of 
all, they have been processed by some of the best electronic brains im 
the country, which we have ourselves. Secondly, they have been re 
viewed by every competent electronics source in the country. 

The answer to getting through the jamming, which the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology people are referring to as the electro 
magnetic warfare, is to build more powerful transmitters and to apply 
every latest technique of research that we can. Actually, in the case 
of the Soviet Union, this is the one place where really direct hostilities 
are going on between the U.S. A. and the Soviet Union. This is one 
place where we have the field of electromagnetic warfare. We are 
right up agamst the Soviet Union. We face them not only physically 
in that sense, but every time there is an international radio conference 
we have a great battle. They try to introduce resolutions to vet us 
off the air, and so forth. 

We will talk about those technical fights when we eo into the capital 
investment, but IT beheve T had to go into that much of it to reply to 
vour question. I think we are ready to deliver a sharper and more 
intensified program behind the iron curtain during the coming year. 

Mr. Preston, Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions / j 


SPECIAL EVENT TRIPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Marsian.. Twas interested in an item of 225 trips through the 
United States at an average cost of approximately S250) per trip. total 
Ine S6D5.100, 


Mr. Kotnrer. Yes, sir. 


96899—52—pt. 2-—3 
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Mr. Marsuavv. Could you explain what the purpose of that is and 
why it is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Kouver. I can indeed, sir. I can give you every trip. May I 
inquire as to the page reference / 

Mr. Marsnanti. Page 542. 

Mr. Konxer. You are referring to item 2, 225 trips throughout the 
United States ¢ 

Mr. Marsnaui. That is correct. 

Mr. Konuer. I can give you those trips in great detail. First I 
think L would like to give you a general explanation of what they are. 
Those trips are what we call special events trips. It is the stuff of 
which radio programs are made. The programing that we do amounts 
to 125 programs a day. That is during the course of a year—which 
is what we are talking about here—about 50,000 separate radio pro- 
grams. Each of those programs is made up of certain categories of 
content, such as news, commentary, interviews, features, and little 
dramatic spots. 

Special events are the live things that we do throughout the United 
States. I have a list of itemized special events that we made during 
the last 6 months. Perhaps I could just read a few of them to show 
what we do. 

EXAMPLES OF SPECIAL EVENTS COVERED 


We sent a team to Philadelphia, Pa., on the first of July, preparatory 
to the Fourth of July programs, to cover—and they were able to do it 
in several languages because there were a number of groups of Ameri- 
cans of foreign origin there—religious ceremonies on the occasion of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. Here is one we did in Thompson, Conn., on the Ameri- 
can Independence Day celebration by Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent at a prep school. Here is one we did in Minnesota. We covered 
the ceremonies of the erection of a statue of Jose Artegas: and so 
forth, down the line. We have interviews and the kind of stuff that 
gives real coverage to it. 

Danbury, Conn., a Slovak State fair. At Detroit. Mich., Moslem- 
Albanian activities. Ithaca, N. Y.—the team covered the World As- 
sembly Youth meeting. You may remember, that was highlighted by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Interrupting you for a minute, those that you have 
mentioned are all relatively adjacent to this area. They would hardly 
run to your average cost, would they / 

Mr. Konver. Let me explain that. T must say, and I believe I can 
say honestly, we do everything in the world to hold costs down and to 
economize. We will send a team out and line up a lot of events and 
cover them on a trip. Last vear, on one of our more expensive 
special events trips, we had over here from the French Radio System 
visiting under an exchange grant, three members of the French Radio 
System. One of our men went along with him and they covered the 
United States by automobile, carrying along their recording equip- 
ment, and so forth. They came out of that with something like 500 
hours on tape of recorded material. 

Now out of that trip the Radio France people are going back and 
they are going to do for a full year a series of weekly half-hour pro- 
grams about the United States. We get that indirect benefit. 
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Then our own man did a lot of special interviewing of Americans 
who speak French, or Americans of French descent. They went up 
into the French sections in New England. Then they went out west 
to Chicago. Then they went out to California and they picked up in 
California a lot of movie people who spoke French. They came on 
back through New Orleans, where there is a great French colony. It 
is that type of thing that this covers. 1t is what makes good listening 
programs and is what gives you an audience. There is no propa- 
ganda without an audience. 

Mr. Marsnau.. When you send out a team, as you call it, how many 
members do you usually have in that team / 

Mr. Konver. That will vary with the amount of language program- 
ing that may be available at that event. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN A TRIP 


Mr. Marsnary. When you are talking in terms of trips, you might 
have four or five people on that one trip ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. That is possible. 

Mr. Marsuaui. That is what you calla trip? In other words, this 
is not one person traveling ¢ 

Mr. Konier. Not necessarily. Where we can cover it with one man 
we will send one man and an engineer to do his recording for him, 
but when we get a big ceremony like Philadelphia, we sent eight people 
down there, you see, because there were groups that spoke all those 
languages. 


AVERAGE COST PER TRIP LAST YEAR 


Mr. MarsHanty. What was your average cost per trip last year ¢ 

Mr. Nouter. Domestic trip / 

Mr. Marsnatnt. Yes. What was your average cost per trip last 
vear/ 

Mr. Korver, Our average cost for trips, in 1952, excluding trips 
between Washineton and New York—because we do a great deal of 
that—other domestic travel, we had 588 trips for a total cost of S109,- 
O94, at an average cost of 8185.53. The projection for 1953 is 704 
trips ata total cost of SL47.005, at an average cost of 3198.65. 

Mr. Marsuany.. Ido not quite follow your figures here. These are 
domestic trips. Hlow did you arrive at your figure of 225 trips at 
SZs9 a trip average as vou have in your justification ¢ 

Mr. Korner. That is the radio program travel. Twas giving you 
the over-all for all travel. 

Mr. Marsuann. Twas talking about the item we have on page 542 
of the justifications, 

Mr. Compron, You can furnish him that exactly for the record, can 
you not 4 

Mr. Konner. That is calculated on the basis of 200 short trips at an 
average cost of $55 for transportation, S90 for per diem to cover 
special events: and, 25 extended special events trips at a cost of 8645 
anda per diem of S800, 

Mr. MarsHann, S800 / 

Mr. Kouner. Yes, sir. 1] believe that covers the exact item about 
which you were inquiring. The totals there for the short trips are 
829.000, For the others it is 836,100. 
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Mr. Marswauu.. How many of those kind of trips did you make last 
year? 

Mr. Korner. I will have to supply that. 

Mr. Marswauy. | would also like to know what the average cost 
of those special events trips was last year, for the record. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





1952 travel costs for Spe cial events 


\ rn Averag 
Date rips Potal cost Average 
Cost 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1951 135 $28, 621 | $212 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1942 1Q0 35, $79 398 
Total 225 64, 500 286 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES AUTILORIZED IN) 1952 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Marsnari. Your justifications state that you want to set up 
five more languages in the next year. Hlave you dropped any 
languages ¢ 

Mr. Kourrer. We have not dropped any languages. We failed to 
add the six languages that were authorized by the Congress last year 
due to our reduction i our budget allocation. We also cut back 
some time, for the same reason, from the general language schedule 
authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Marsuan.. Concerning the six languages that were authorized, 
that were not put into effect, what was the reason as to why they were 
not ¢ 

Mr. INKourter. No money, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. There still seems to be a question in my mind about 
the amount of money which we have appropriated out of the Con- 
vress to carry on these activities. Apparently someone in your De- 
partment felt that we could get more money or more value for each 
dollar received by making a motion picture than we could by carrying 
on radio programs. Do you agree to that / 

Mr. Kontrr. Well, sir, I accept that. I did not make the decision 
on the distribution of the budget. 

Mr. Marsuauy. It is hardly fair to say you could not put into effect 
the other languages when you can turn around and make a motion 
picture. I do not wish to harp on that point, Mr. Chairman, but I 
do not think that is exactly putting some of the decisions this commit 
tee makes in the best possible light, when we have talked in terms of 
“ix languages and then funds that were appropriated for that were 
used for some other purpose. 

Mr. Presvron. We went into that pretty thoroughly. Were you 
here when we went into that yesterday? Mar. Kohler disclaimed any 
responsibility for that decision. 

Mr. Marsianun. Yes. [have no further questions. 

Mr. Presron. Tam not trying to cut you off. 

Mr. May. Just for the clarification of the record, sir, I do not 
believe that was a decision directly as between a radio broadcast and 
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a motion picture. It was an over-all decision in the balance of the 
program hat took into account also the amount of money that would 
be supplied to missions overseas to do the job on the scene. It was 
not a direct choice between the two activities. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Kohler, Yugoslavia is about the only place 
where we have made a dent in the iron curtain so far, insofar as 
having any real diplomatic contacts is concerned. Is that not true ‘ 
You have been able to travel a little bit and eet around in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Kouver. Yes, sir. Since the break. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you ever made any inquiry into the cost of 
a license for aman to have a radio set in Yugoslavia 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. We have looked into all of those fleures. J 
do not know it myself, but I know it is—— 

Mr. Cievencer. It might be interesting to know that the cost there 
is somewhere near S200 for the right to listen. That goes for this 
program and for the British Broadcasting. They are rigidly licensed. 
I have some direct information on that which T may introduce into 
the hearing. It is authentic and very recent. However, that amount 
which is involved puts the set clear ont of the reach of any ordinary 
person, and that is the fellow we are presumably trying to reach. 
They find it necessary to have their set plugged because they have 
some sort of a system of a rather limited service that would not cost 
them much. If it were limited to the hours of the Yugoslavian broad- 
east, that is one thing, but vou get the Voice of America, or BBC, o1 
Worldwide News, and that is a different thing when it comes to using 
aradio set. Weare shooting all this stuff in the air without any direct 
knowledge that anybody on the other end of it has anything to listen 
with. 

Mr. Konner. No. sir. We made very great efforts to find out who 
was listening. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is true, but you know what the penalty is in a 
socialistic or communistic country. Probably it is the most despotic 
government this world has ever seen. It makes the old Czarist gov- 
ernment look like a liberal form of government, and they seem to 
impose it on all of the satellite countries. It is all your life is worth 
to have one. 

I wish you would put in the record all of the data you have on that. 
T may be able to add to it. Just take it for Yugolsavia or give us the 
data on any country that you have it on, as to how people can listen 
to this program. 

Mr. Kounrer. Allright, sir. Asa matter of fact, I would like to and 
I am prepared to comment somewhat on the Yugoslavian question 
neht now. 

Mr. Cuevencer. T want what you know officially. 

Mr. Kotter. Yes, sir, J can give it to vou in some detail. IT think 
it is true ina lot of countries that radios are licensed and it costs the 
people money to do it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Plenty of money. 
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INCREASE IN REACTION FROM YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr. Konuier. Nevertheless, we know in Yugoslavia there are 332,700 
radio sets, of which 266,200 are equipped for short wave. We know 
during the past year we have had a phenomenal increase in reaction 
from Yugoslavia. Our mail, for example, has gone up since the break, 
in this ratio: In 1949 we had only 83 letters from Yugoslavia: in 1950 
we had 329: in 1951 we had 8.129. The distribution of our program 
schedule booklets, which tells them when to listen, which are given to 
them only on request either direct to us or to the Embassy, went from 
12.000 in 1950 to 79.752 in 1951. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is interesting because it is the first concrete 
thing we have seen, but I still would like to have you put in any in- 
formation vou can get. | may have some that I will insert myself. 
However, this is certainly a hard thing to penetrate, because many of 
the people will not take the chance of incurring the punishment that 
goes with having an unlicensed set, because it is all their life and 
liberty is worth to be caught with one in that country. 


LICENSES FOR RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Presron. I think it would be interesting to have inserted, fol- 
lowing your comments, a list, if you have this information, of countries 
who do license radio receivers. You are speaking now of receivers, 
are vou not ¢ 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. I think almost all countries, Mr. Chairman, 
have a license fee for radio receivers except ourselves and Canada, and 
perhaps some of the Latin-American countries. Most of the broad- 
casting systems are Government operated and are operated on the 
basis of fees collected from the listener. Those in themselves are not 
too exorbitant in most countries. Actually too, Yugoslavia under 
present conditions is not a case where people are afraid now to listen 
to the Voice of America. 

Mr. Presron. Is that figure Mr. Clevenger gave of $200 a set an 
accurate figure ? 

Mr. Konzer. That [ would have to check. I do not know. 

Mr. Crevencrer. About $210, I believe, is the way it is figured out in 
the letter I speak of. 

Mr. Preston. If that is a correct figure it would be almost pro- 
hibitive for the average person to have a radio. 

(The following information was furnished later.) 

YUGOSLAVIA RADIO FEES 

Radio fees have been changing recently. In May 1951, fees were: 60 dinars 
($1.20) per year for erystal sets; 720 dinars ($14.40) for tube radios. On No- 
vember 1, 1951, the Official Gazette announced that fees raised to: 240 dinars 
($4.80) for erystal sets: 3,000 dinars ($69) for tube radios. However, recent 
devaluation of dinar from 50 to 3800 to $1 makes it: 240 dinars SO cents, 3,000 
dinars $10, 

Mr. Konter. Of course, you find in a great many countries like 
that where radios are fairly expensive, that there is a lot of com- 
munal listening. That is, the cafe owner has a radio. IT have lived 
in Yugoslavia myself back in the thirties and you will find in all their 
villages throughout the countries like that the cafe owner has the 
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radio set in the town, and the people congregate there and listen to it 
in the evenings. 

Then also, in all those countries you have this tremendous grape- 
vine to which IT have spoken to this committee before. That is, you 
have the passing on of information from one person to another, which 
gives you a secondary distribution. 


SOURCE FOR PRESS FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 


With specific reference to Yugoslavia, IT might mention that dur- 
ing the past year since things have eased up in Yugoslavia, the Yugo- 
slav News Agency that puts out news for domestic papers, is listening 
to the Voice of America and using us for a source for a lot of their 
foreign news items, which also gives us an indirect secondary effect 
there that reaches many, and probably tens of thousands of other 
people. 

Mr. Presron. I noticed in reading the various papers while I was 
in Europe last fall that I frequently saw the Voice of America quoted 
in those stories. 

Mr. Konuer. It isa liberal source. 

Mr. Preston, If it is so general I do not think it would be necessary 
to put the list in the record. 

Mr. Koner. I think it is. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is also true a cafe owner is going to monitor the 
programs that are broadcast in his cafe. With a military police there, 
he is not going to censor it against the best interests of the Tito gov- 
ernment. ; 

Mr. Kouver. I think it would be fair to say under present condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia the situation which previously obtained, that is, 
that it would be dangerous to listen to the Voice of America, no 
longer obtains. The condition of which you are speaking, however, 
is still very true behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Cirevencer. There are a great many Yugoslavians living in 
Ohio, as vou know. 

Mr. Korrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do they have a free exchange of mail which ts un- 
censored between these two countries now ¢ 

Mr. Konter. I understand they do now. It has eased up. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is'the greatest Voice of America there is be- 
cause you can just look at where they have gone. Even the Governor 
of Ohio is a Yugoslav. That is the Voice of America that counts— 
the one that brings the check or tells them of the opportunity in Ohio 
or in Pennsylvania. That is the real Voice of America. That brings 
home the bacon. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BROADCAST SCHEDULES 


Mr. Konter. IT would like to venture, if IT may, in connection with 
that, that we work very closely with the Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, the umbrella group over all of the organizations of Ameri- 
cans of foreign decent, who are conducting a letter-writing campaign. 
On the occasion of our Christmas programs—and we prepared a lot 
of Christmas programs—we tied in with them and printed on small 
sheets of paper our broadcast schedules. They were distributed 
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through the Common Council for American Unity and the advertis- 
ing inserted, which had this announced on all of the radio stations. 
We provided to the letter writers, the people who were writing to 
their relatives overseas, the small Voice of America schedules, which 
they put in their letters. It was a very successful type of thing. 

Mr. Cievencer. That was a great deal more effective than that 
three-color job you had last vear here that vou were distributing all 
over the country. That was comparatively inexpensive and effective 
the same way. 

Mr. Konvrr. Yes, sir. Of course, that covered only a small minor- 
ity. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are you still printing that multicolored job? 

Mr. Kontrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cirevencer. With Jo Stafford in it? 

Mr. Konter. We have cut it down in size. We have cut the color. 
I think we have met the will of the committee to the greatest extent 
we could and still have an effective program schedule to distribute 
to our listeners. 

Mr. CLevencer. In case someone was curious to see some of these 
recent letters of Yugoslavians, would they be available so he might 
read them, relating to the conditions in their own country, and not 
in other places? 

Mr. Kontrr. Letters from Yugoslavia, you mean ? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Konrr. IT had a few translated excerpts of them for my own 
book. 

Mr. Cievencrer. No. IT am just asking. in case someone is curious 
enough to want to know how these people are living there, could he 
find out ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. At this point we will insert in the record pages 539 
and 540, 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
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World-wide daily schedule of radio broadcast nq 


{Includes programing from the United States and the Munich and Manila pr 


June 30, 1951 Tune 30, 1952 June 30, 1953 


Hours Minutes Hours Minute Hour Minutes 











| ‘ 
0 4 
! 15 
1 { 
tria 4 4 1 
mat 1 1 
1 1 
1 
) 1° ? ) 
0 aT) 1 } 
! 15 1 { ) 
( 1 ( ) 
l 00 ry 
1 } 1 1 1 
0 1 1 
panist 0 H i 
19 BF 29 9 O8 ) 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Armenian 0 1! ( 00 
Azerbaijani i) if { , 0 15 
Georgian 0 15 0 0 0 45 
Russian 3 (4 a0 F 30 
Tartar 0 15 0 ( 0 15 
Turkestani 0 15 0) By} ( 45 
Ukranian 0 30 1 Or ] 80 
4 45 t 0 1 Oo 
LATIN AMERICA 
English 2 15 ] 15 1 15 
Brazilian 0 4 0 45 i) 4; 
Spanish 2 | 25 2 2 2 25 
Ff ) { ) 4 on 
FAR EAST 
English 4 15 3 00 3 30 
Amoy 0) 30 0 0) 1 oO 
Burmese 0 1h 0 30 1 m 
Cantonese ] 0 ] ) 2 0 
Indonesian 0 30 0 30 | ] 30 
Japanese 0 00 ( 0 ] 0 
Korean l 1 r{ 9 00 
Malay 0 15 0 0 0 45 
Mandarin 3 00 ; 00 rl OO 
Swatow 0 4) ( a8) } ~ 
Thai 0 0) 0 0) 1 oo 
Vietnames¢ 0 20 1 00 9 i) 
' 13 00 13 30 21 15 
NEAR EAST 
Arabic 1 00 1 OO 1 00 
Greek 7 0 30 0 30 0 30 
Hebrew 0 0) 0 30 0 0 
Hindi 0 0 ( a0) 1 15 
Persian ! 15 l 30 1] 0 
Turkish 1 oo l 00 1 OO 
Urdu 0 s0) 0 0) 1 1 
English 0 00 1 00 1 Ow 
5 15 ( 0 8 00 
Grand total ined - a 1S ve) 53 20 73 35 
The above schedule excludes five new languages proposed for 1953. These languages will be allocated 
on the basis of political priorities and will total an additional 2 hours and 30 minutes of our time 
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INCREASES IN OTHER OBJECTS 

Mr. Preston. The increases in other objects are related to the in- 
creases In personnel, I suppose, Mr. Kohler. 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. They are supporting figures, generally 
speaking. They will apply to travel, to the purchase of discs, and of 
tape, ete. 

Mr. Preston. In the interests of time, we are not going to go into 
all of those details now. If there are no further questions on this 
category we will pass on to the second. We must move along. We 
have spent a great deal of time on this subject since we started 
yesterday. 

Rapio Factnirrmes Oprrarions 

The next item is “Radio facilities operations.” We will insert in 
the record at this point pages 572 and 581. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
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Division or Rapro Factnirres OPERATIONS 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Ol Personal services. $812, 876 | $945, 476 | $1, 710, 051 $764, 575 
02 Travel 15, 139 34, 600 75, 624 41,024 
03 Transportation of things... 7, 463 27, 900 50, 900 | 23, 000 
04 Communication services 141, 652 51, 801 78, 490 26, 689 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 885, 328 1, 929, 686 1, 994, 784 65, 098 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 420 5, 350 §.090 2, 650 
07 Other contractual sarvices_- 1, 146, 627 1,155, 520 2, 095, 558 940, 038 
O8 Supplies and materials 778, 408 502, 590 973, 509 471,009 
09 Equipment 281,173 318, 775 190, 400 | —128, 375 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 790 850 6, 000 5,150 

Grand total ._-- a | 5, 074, 876 4,972, 458 7, 183, 316 2, 210, 858 





OPERATION OF RapbIo 


FACILITIES 


OVERSEAS 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 


1951 actual 


1952 estLmate 





1953 estimate 





Increase or 
decrease (—) 





Ol Personal services $781, 199 $1, 505, 004 $2, 631, 663 $1, !26, 559 
02 Travel 116, 560 239, 53 40°, 240 161, 709 
03) Transportation of things 54, 997 247, 383 258, 326 10, 943 
04 Coomununication services 22,510 32, 242 5,710 23, 468 
05 Rents and utility services... 208, 651 276, 791 514, €44 ; 53 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 440 1, O85 4, 230 2, 245 
07 Other contractual services $27, 055 1, 113, 638 1,195, 800 } &2, 162 
OS Supplies and materials 124), S945 1, O81, 705 2, 520, 093 1, 438, 388 
9 Equipn ent 38, O11 106, SS7 171, 425 64, 538 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 25 
15 Taxes and assessments 4] 140 300 160 
Grand total. 2, 077, 434 4, 605, 396 7, 758, 431 3, 148, 035 


Mr. Presron. This amount for the year 1953 is an estimate of 


$14,936,747, which is an increase of $5,358,893 over fiscal 1952. 


This 


increased amount, Mr. Kohler, is that for the operation of existing 
facilities only ¢ 
Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. It is also new facilities that are coming into opera- 
tion during the coming year and for existing facilities / 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This does not contemplate any acquisition / 

Mr. Kouver. Not at all. Purely operation and purely technical, 

Mr. Presron. Do you wish to speak briefly to this? 


PURPOSES FOR WHICHIE INCREASES ARE REQUESTED 


Mr. Korner. I would like, sir, simply to develop that point, to say 
that the increase in the domestic operations provides for a very small 
increase in the existing transmitters to takec are of the added lan- 
guage program. However, the big increase is to operate for 6 months 
of the budget year the two new domestic plants, the double megawatt 
plants known under the code name of Baker, the construction of which 
was approved in the 1951 supplemental budget. 

The overseas facilities covers purely the staffing and manning of 
the new facilities which we expect to bring on during that fiscal year. 
That will include the operation of the ship-borne transmitter Vaga- 
bond; of the two new bases in the Far East known as Jade and pre 
also the operation of the new relay base at Cast for a period of § 
months; the operation of the relay base Dog for a period of cr 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject at this point 
that Mr. Kohler is pointing out that some of these are in operation 
for 8 months and some for 9. There will be a very substantial lapse 
figure on personal services and also on other objects, so that the op- 
eration of the same facilities in 1954 will show an added cost. 

Mr. Preston. That is understandable. You mean in fiscal 19547 

Mr. May. Yes,sir. There will be this problem of annnalization, and 
I wanted to get it on the record, 


OPERATING COSTS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Preston. Yes. At this point we would like to have, if you 
have it with vou, a breakdown on each one of these projects. : 

Mr. Konirr. Of the overseas bases? The operating costs as 
projected ? 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Konzer. Yes, sir. We do have. 

Mr. Presron. It does not show the geographical location, does it ? 

Mr. Korver. No, sir. We will have it under a code name. I may 
mention in this connection our forwarding estimate of the operating 
costs at these bases was testified to before this committee when we 
received the construction funds for the establishment of the bases. 
You will recall that, from the testimony. That is what we estimated 
would be the annual operating cost of each of the new structures. 

Mr. CLevencer. You remember, Mr. Preston, that one of the first 
of these bases they built greatly exceeded the authorized cost by more 
than 50 percent. How are these other stations coming? Are they 
anvwhere nearly within your estimate? You built that one in the 
United States and, as I remember it, it ran 50 percent or more over 
your estimates. 
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Mr. Konner. No, sir. That was the cost differential between the 
base at ‘Tangiers and the base we proposed to build in the Far East, 
Many factors, such as price increases, the necessity of importing labor, 
and so forth, came into that. On our present bases—and, incidentally, 
when we come to the construction budget I imagine you will want 
to inquire more closely into this—— 

Mr. Ctevencer. Yes. We will take it up again. 

Mr. Korner. However, we are keeping tight on it. We may run 
a little over, but we hope not very much. 

Mr. Cievencer. Fifty-one percent is more than a little, and [ hope 
this will be more in line than the others. 

Mr. Konvrr. We hope so, sir. 

Mr. Preston. When you give me this breakdown on the facilities 
for the number of months that they are to be operated in fiscal 1953, 
could you also then add a column for your estimated cost for a full 
year’s operation ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. And insert that in the record also? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. May, getting back to your statement of a while 
ago, the type of annualization you are speaking of now is legitimate 
annualization. The type we referred to earlier, if I am correct—and 
I think I am—is the type where you find you have a figure of lapsed 
money amounting to $1,537,000 in radio program services. The type 
of annualization I was speaking of a while ago was where that sum 
of money might be used in another activity to step it up and build it 
up toa higher level than we contemplated. Then, when you come in 
for an additional fiscal year you make a request based on this stepped- 
up activity. 

That is what I was referring to a while ago. We understand this, 
and it is perfectly legitimate. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS—OVERSZAS 


Do you have a break-down of OS, “Supplies and materials,” under 
“Other objects”? 

Mr. Konner. What page, sir? 

Mr. Preston. Page 581. 

Mr. Kortrr. Yes, sir. That is overseas bases supplies and ma- 
terials. Somewhat more detail will be found on that on page 579 
to start with. That gives a breakdown by all the main categories. If 
you wish a further breakdown we can also supply it for each base. 
You will note there that covers the item of tube replacements, as well 
as the items of plant replacements, Diesel oil, lubricating oil, gas and 
oil for motor vehicles, replacement parts for motor vehicles, ete. 


DIESEL OIL 


Mr. Presvon. This item of Diesel oil under No. 3 is for the operation 
of wenerators / 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir. For the operation of the power equipment 
that runs the transmitters. 

Mr. Preston. And this is to operate how many transmittey's ? 

Mr. Herrick. Six. 

Mr. Komurr. No. It is six bases, but it is more than six trans- 
mitters. I will have to supply you the transmitter figure. 

Mr. Presron. Six bases / 

Mr. Kounrr. Six overseas relay bases. You see, we have those 
bases in Munich—— 

Mr. Preston. Just the total number is all I am interested in. 

Mr. Kouwer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It takes over $200,000 for Diesel oil to generate power 
for each one of these bases then, That is an amazing figure to me. 

Mr. Kornure. These are superpower transmitters, sir. As you re- 
call, they are transmitters such as have never been known before. 

Mr. Presvon. Yes, sir. I recall the testimony about the trans- 
mitters. 

Mr. Kouver. The actual transmitter figure at these six relay bases 
would be of an order of about 35 or 40 transmitters that we are plan- 
ning to operate. 
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(The following information was furnished later :) 


DIESEL FUEL COSTS AT SIX RELAY BASES 


Request of $1,885,523 for Diesel fuel oil is to provide fuel oil for the generating 
plants for the six relay bases. The total generating plants included in this 
estimate are 15, which are supplying power for a total of 28 major transmitters 
and 6 receiving installations. The total requirement for fuel oil is 9,770,971 
gallons which is procurable at present costs of 8 to 15 cents per gallon, depend- 
ing upon location. 


CARRY ALLS-TRUCKS—OV ERSEAS 


Mr. Presron. Under the item “Equipment” you have four motor 
vehicles (carryalls-trucks). These are new trucks, are they not / 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Where do you plan to use them ? 

Mr. Herrick. Those are projected for Salonika and Manila. 

Mr. Preston. Two at each one? 

Mr. Herrick. No. They are spread around. Actually there will be 
two in Manila and one in Salonika. 

Mr. Konter. How many were you asking for? 

Mr. Herrick. Three. 

Mr. Preston. How many do you already have at Manila ? 

Mr. Herrick. [ would have to supply those figures, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Tell me why you need these additional trucks ? 

Mr. Herrick. Surely, sir. The increased operation and actually 
the wear and tear on the present vehicles. The operation at Manila, 
for example, requires travel over very poor roads. It requires vehicles 
being in use on a 24-hour schedule and subject to constant travel every 
dav. They do not last very long in that sort of service. 

Mr. Preston. They are not for replacement, though. 

Mr. Herrick. They are in certain cases for replacement. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. These three ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, 

Mr. Preston, What is the language here? 

Mr. Herrick. Tam sorry, sir. These are for the expansion in ref- 
erence to the new base as well. 

Mr. Preston. To the new base 4 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. Please put in the record at this point the number of 
vehicles you already have at Mamila and Salonika, please. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

List of vehicles: 
Three carryalls at Manila. 
Three carryval’s at Salonika. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES DOMESTIC 


Mr. PRESTON. On page 572 1 direct your attention to the merease 
under the heading “Other contractual services” in the amount of 
$40,058. What have you to say in justification of this increase 4 

Mr. Konter. The detail on that will be found, sir, on page 570. 

Mr. Presron. But where is the merease / 

Mr. Herrick. There is an increase of $458,000 in reference to radio 


program dines. That increase is the result of the new Baker plants 
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that are being constructed. The program services and line services 
to feed those Baker plants plus the cost of their setup and the tele- 
phone equipment. There is an increase of $1,250 in connection with 
point-to-point monitors, which is just for increased services required 
by the expanding program. There is an increase of $453 in the main- 
tenance and repair of automotive equipment. There is an increase of 
$429,000 for the power. That will be incurred by the operation of 
the Baker plants for commercial service. 

Mr. Presvron. Where will you get this power? From your gen- 
erator ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. No. The power in this case will be developed from 
the local sources available in the area and it will be taken from the 
Northwest and the available grid work in North Carolina. 

Mr. Presron. That is an estimate ? 

Mr. Herrick. An estimate based on kilowatt-hours of consump- 
tion. 





SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS—DOMESTIC 


Mr. Preston. Under the term “Supplies and materials” you have 
an increase of $471,009. What do you say in justification of that 
increase / 

Mr. Herrick. There is an increase of $205,550 in reference to 
recording. This increase is the result of the establishment of tape 
rooms at the Fisk Building, which will increase the tape recording 
capacity of the operation by 150 percent. There is a distinct trend 
in the broadcasting industry to tape recording at the present time. 

The relay base requirements are also estimated here at 8,000 reels 
of 2.400-foot tape. The programing center requirements are estimated 
at 6 700 2.400-foot reels and 10,000 1,200-foot reels. "The domestic pro- 
gram requirements are estimated at 26,000 2.400-foot reels and 10,000 
1.200-foot reels, based on the rate of usage during December 1951, and 
expanded to allow for the new tape room now under construction. 

The special events coverage used in domestic programing will re- 
quire an estimated 13,000 1.200-foot reels and 18,000 600-foot reels. 
The estimate for the tape consumption is broken down and T can 
provide that figure, if you require. 

Mr. Presron. That will not be necessary. Are there any questions 
on this item? 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION ON FACILITIES PROVIDED FOR IN 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Marsnars. In connection with Cast, when will those facilities 
be completed, as far as construction is concerned / 

Mr. Konter. Our project date when we made up the budget was 
October 1952. We now are expecting to get it actually in operation 
in January of 1953. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Is that also the date you set for completion of con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Konurr. Yes. sir. Those dates coincide. 

Mr. Marsuaus. How nearly completed are they at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Herrick. The completion of Cast at the present time is 3314 
percent. 
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Mr. Marsnatn. When will Dog be completed ‘ 

Mr. Kouver. We estimated at the time of the budget November 
1952. We now anticipate that it may be February of 1953. 

Mr. Marsuatn., How nearly completed is that construction / 

Mr. Herrick. That, sir, is approximately 30 or 31 percent com- 
plete. 

Mr. Marsnate. When will John be completed, as far as construction 
is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Korver. There our estimate was—our original estimate was in 
June 1952 for the full vear. John and Jade, which are being built 
more or less together and simultaneously, we now anticipate some time 
between October and December 1952. 

Mr. Marsuaty. How nearly complete is that ? 

Mr. Herrick. The percentage ot completion on that is 45 percent. 

Mr. Konver. On both? 

Mr. Herrick. On John, 

Mr. Marsuaue. When will Jade be completed / 

Mr. Konter. The same figures apply as for John. 

Mr. Marsuatn. About what percentage of completion / 

Mr. Herrick. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The station you called East is the one that is now 
Vagabond ? 

Mr. Kotter. No, sir. East is not under construction. 

Mr. Marsnauni. East is not under construction 4 

Mr. Konver. And is not budgeted for operating expenses. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Then you have Vagabond that is in operation ? 

Mr. Konner. Vagabond is being launched the 15th of February. 
It will be in operation during the entire fiscal vear. 

Mr. Marsuaui. How nearly completed is that from the standpoint 
of construction / 

Mr. Herrick. I would say as of today it is 95 percent complete. 

Mr. Marsuaun. In this particular item you have one other station 
which has been in operation out of the seven that were provided in 
that act. Isthat correct? If I recall correctly we provided for seven 
in that supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. [ believe we have covered them all. Two 
were domestic. They are budgeted for 6 months’ operation in the 
Baker plants. Five were overseas. Four are budgeted for the pe 
riods we have given you. One is not as vet under construction and 
is not budgeted for the fiscal year 1953 at all, for operations. 1 
believe that covers all of that. Vagabond was rather separate. You 
may recall that it came from a previous appropriation. 

Mr. Marsnanus. T think perhaps where Tam confused is that my 
thinking was in the justification before this committee you had talked 
about dropping East and transferring that over to Vagabond in place 
of carrying on— 

Mr. Korver. No, sir. That was a previous year’s appropriations. 
The original project there was known as Maple. The transmitter in 
Vagabond came from the project Maple. In addition, we used a few 
other funds from previous appropriations for the project Vagabond. 
It was not included in the Ring plan expansion at all. 

Mr. Marsan, Since you decided not to build East, will there be 
some money returned to the Treasury ? 
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Mr. Kontuer. I think, sir, we want to build East more than any 
other base. It is a question of the site negotiations. I would be glad 
to speak off the record on that subject, if you wish, 


RECENT ESTIMATES OF COST 


Mr. Marsuarti. Have you been able to determine as to how your 
funds for the construction of these stations are coming along? On 
your last estimates did they hit pretty close, or were they just as far 
off as some of the others / 

Mr. Kouter. We hope to come out pretty close to the top. We have 
had delays, ike everybody. We have had priority difficulties. Of 
course, we have had price increases. We have tried to sit very 
carefully on the lid. You cannot always be sure on these contracts, 
since they are cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, as you know. We hope to 
come out pretty close to the target. We have reason to believe that 
Vagabond is going to cost us more than we anticipated. Not un- 
reasonably more, but there we ran into not a question of the estimates 
being too optimistic quite so much as the fact that after we had 
made our deal with the Coast Guard to operate the vessel, the Coast 
Guard had certain requirements in terms of the structure of the 
vessel which our naval architect had not allowed for. In order to 
satisfy the Coast Guard, which we must satisfy since they are going 
to operate our facility, we had to approve some additional structural 
changes in the vessel. Exactly what the order of that will be we can- 
not report at this time, but we think it will be a limited addition. The 
others we are expecting to come out close to target and we are watching 
very carefully. 

Do you have anything to add to that ? 


INCREASED COSTS TILROUGH PRIORITY DELAYS 


Mr. Herrick. Yes, I have one thing to add, since the question did 
come up. 

Mr. Chairman, we are struggling and so far are fairly suecessful 
in staving within the budget, but in all fairness T must state that with 
the priority difficulties facing us it is very diffieult to project what the 
end results might be. In other words, a construction job going on 
overseas would be an example. The actual budget and estimate and 
progression has been set up on a definite time-table of accomplish- 
ment. If during that particular time-table of accomplishment there 
isa failure inthe delivery of a certain component, such as an assembly 
like the steel towers, that failure in turn reflects in a delay on the 
project. That reflection of delay necessarily means-the continuation 
of overhead and some of the construction costs. So in all fairness 
[must comment on that that Tam not at this time in complete control 
of my matériel situation. T cannot really predict what is happening 

T mentioned steel towers as an example. We have had towers on 
order. Tlowever, as of the middle of January we were advised that 
our priority was not sufficient and, therefore, our steel allocation has 
heen shifted from the first quarter of the calendar year to the second 
quarter of the calendar year, which is a 3 months’ delay. We have 
had the same difficulties in the case of copper. That is one of the 
oreatest requirements for one of the overseas bases. The order for the 
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copper I believe was placed the middle of last year. As of this Jan- 
uary the supplier advised us he had to reject our particular order as 
a result of the priority situation. Now we are scrambling around try- 
ing to obtain copper from some other source. 

However, these delays do occur. 

As far as the Diesels in the project are concerned, the Diesels were 
scheduled for delivery in October last year. However, due to the 
trouble in obtaining high-carbon steel for the push rods, and so forth, 
in the Diesel, and in spite of all I did to relieve that situation, we were 
not able to do so. Therefore, the Diesels are now scheduled in March. 

That is the sort of problem that does face us, but it is the same 
problem that does face all of the other agencies in Washington at this 
time. [wanted to be able to make that statement now. 


ORIGINAL TARGET DATES FOR COMPLETION 


Mr. Marsuaun. I appreciate there has been a considerable smount 
of trouble, because if I recall it correctly, your original target date 
was set to have them in operation long before this. In fact, what was 
your original target date for completion of these stations ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. I have them on all of these projects, sir. Our original 
target dates for Vagabond were last fall—the summer of 1951. I think 
we never gave it definitely. John and Jade we hoped to have next 
June. John, Jade, and Cast we hoped to have done next June. Dog 
we hoped to have done in August, and then project East, which we 
have just talked about, in September, which is now well delayed for 
site negotiation purposes; and the Bakers in October 1952. 

IT may say in that testimony, though, you will recall that we were 
telking about how fast we could build these things after access to the 
sites. In some of these cases getting the sites has taken some nego 
tiation, and there has been a lot of land acquisition trouble. 


DELAY IN APPROPRIATING OPERATING FUNDS UNTIL CONSTRUCTION 
IS COMPLETED 


Mr. Marsnaun. The reason Lam pursuing this is that we have some 
money set up here for operation of facilities. L appreciate the prob- 
lem of getting sites. However, in going down through these stations 
I find there is still a lot of construction to be done. Of course, this 
committee is in somewhat the same position vou were in. It is not 
wise for this committee to appropriate funds for operation until you 
are ready to proceed, 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsiane. Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me this would be 
one of the items that should come up after the plants have more nearly 
reached the stage of completion. [T would like these witnesses to tell 
me why, if vou feel it is desirable in this amount, why should we not 
wait until 6 months and then have you come in with a supplemental on 
this particular item, when the plant is completely constructed 4 There 
ave all kinds of possibilities yet that material may still not be available 
tO complete these within the time that you estimated at the time you 
started, 

Mr. Korver. Well, sir, I would say this: The budget process is a 
fairly long process. We have had to give you here our best. antieci- 
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pated target dates. We need some of the money well ahead of time. 
Kor example, one of the bottlenecks has been the recruiting of elec- 
tronics engineers. You can imagine how the market is for “them to- 
day. We have done everything we can think of, like sending re- 
cruiting teams around, and so forth, but are still a little behind tar- 
get. 

However, only recently we have had what I hope will be a very con- 
siderable break. ‘Through the activities and the great interest of the 
Radio Advisory Committe we have now the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters in this country pledged to help 
us try tosecure that type of personnel. They are going after it. They 
are going to use all of their own facilities for reaching these people. 
It isa very generous gesture in view of the fact that the people we are 
going after are people who are already employed by the domestic 
radio industry. We hope we will get a lot out of that. Ideally, we 
would have the staff for these projects. the top staff, at least, out there 
with the construction gangs, so that we see the station they are going 
to operate built right up. and they are ready to go, 

You can see that a small part of this money we do need in advance. 
We do not want to have a possibility of recruiting electronics en- 
gineers and then be unable to employ them at a time when they are 
ready to take their employment. ‘The rest of it we are going to spend 
the money on only when the station starts operating. LT can assure you 
of that. And no more. 

Mr. Marsuaun. You have set the date scheduled for the most opti- 
mistic time that you can anticipate when your plant or station would 
get into operation, and have set it up for that most optimistic time at 
a full-time cost for that period, which is to be considered from there on 
out. 

Mr. Konner. Well, sir, when things are done we start testing them 
with a full staff immediately and relaying programs on test, and 
that sortof thing. I think it is true that on the whole the dates When 
we prepared our budget last—when was it we started this process ¢ 
Was it in November or earlier 4 

Mr. May. For this present budget it was in the summer. 

Mr. Kouter. We actually started thinking about it in the summer. 
Afterward we pushed the dates back or revised our figures, and as late 
as September or November, perhaps: but at that date we had to take 
a cut-off and say, “Well, we expect to operate these so long.” We 
will not use the money if we do not have the bases. [ can assure you 
of that, with this one minor exception which T would like to mention 
to the committee. That is where we do not have a facility, our own 
facility finished, and can procure air time to support the delivery of 
the program that we would put on that facility, that is, secure air 
time hy lease, we might like to do that. 

Mr. Marsuaus.. Since this matter has progressed some little distance 
from the time you started preparing your figures, and if I judge cor- 
rectly from Mr. Herrick’s statement a moment ago vou have run into 
still more difficulties in the delivery of some of the material, how 
much could we cut this figure ? 

Mr. Konner. Well, sir, we prefer that you give us the money and 
that any amount we didn’t spend we just didn’t spend, because it 
might well delay our operations if we did not have it available. 
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SECURING PRIORITIES FOR COPPER AND STEEL 


Mr. Presron. If this program is as important as we think it is, 
why can you not get priorities for copper and steel 4 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, that is a problem, 

Mr. Preston. We know it is a problem. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, it is a problem that results actually from our 
program not truly being competitive with the military as far as alloca- 
tions and priorities are concerned. It does require cooperative action 
on each and every item in trying to obtain special consideration for 
priority rating on each job. 

Mr. Presron. In that connection | have to Interrupt vou. Who is 
it that comes to your rescue in cases of this sort’ Is it the National 
Security Resources Board 4 

Mr. Herrick. We cdo vO through the Department to the National 
Production Authority. 

Mr. Preston. But does not the National Security Resources Board 
come into the picture ? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Where the thing is of critical importance such as 
this is? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir, they do in that event, and issue instructions 
for a directive to be given to assist us. 

Mr. Preston. Do you seek that? 

Mr. Herrick. We do seek that. 

Mr. Preston. Have vou had any from them / 

Mr. Herrick. Not as yet. 

Mr. Presron. That is surprising. 

Mr. Kouver. I might say there we are up against some difficulties. 
The original system under which we started to operate was the de- 
fense order system. We got defense orders and got started on this 
program very well. We got our principal equipment going under 
the defense orders. Then the program was shifted to the Controlled 
Materials Plan—CMP, as it is called. 

Mr. Preston. We are all familiar with it. 

Mr. Korner. And, frankly, we are having our difficulties with the 
new system and have not got the solution yet. Mr. Herrick is testify- 
ing to you from a paper which is one of our internal papers. We are 
doing everything we can to get back to exactly the same favorable 
situation we had under the old system, but we have not won through 
vet on that. 


POSSIBLE SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR COMPLETION 


Mr. Preston. One other question before we pass on here. Mr. Mar- 
shall was questioning you about how you were coming out financially 
on these projects. Of course, we do not expect you to come back for 
supplemental appropriations. You will not be coming back on any 
of these projects which you are presently constructing, will you ? 

Mr. Kouver. Well, sir, we may have to come back for some, in all 
frankness, 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, Iam sorry to say with reference to the priority 
problem I mentioned— 

Mr. Preston. You are getting off the track. We are on another 
track now. 
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Mr. Herrick. That is quite true, but I want to be absolutely honest 
and frank with you. T could not assure you personally I would not 
come back for a supplemental. T am assuring you personally I will 
do everything I can to avoid it and I am watching these jobs to try 
to schedule our workload and operation so I can keep in step with 
my material, but T could not assure you personally and will not as- 
sure you personally that under the material problems that face me 
at this moment and will probably plague me for the next 6 months 
ora year, at least, until it issettled, even with the best of assistance 

Mr. Preston. A lot of your steel has been purchased already, has 
it not? 

Mr. Herrick. A lot of it has been purchased and purchased months 
ago, but this is internal, from mill to mill. Surely they have an 
order and a contract to deliver, but they have their troubles on certain 
aspects, such as rolled plate, which is required as a base for the 
tower. Under those circumstances T cannot and will not assure 
you T have sufficient funds, because it is conceivable these jobs may 
be extended as a result of this. 

As I mentioned earlier in such a case your overhead and other 
costs must carry on. You do the best you ean by reducing the loading 
factor in the field, so that your productivity meets the schedule more 
or less, but still you are more or less hampered by such a problem. 

As an example and as just an indication of some of the problems, 
at one particular site in the Far East the laborer is brought from 
Japan, as a matter of fact. There are contracts in reference to the 
importation of that labor. That contract must be set up for a speci- 
fied time. If he does not work during that time he must be paid 
anyway in order to bring him down there. But that sort of problem 
faces you. When you have it set up for 6 months and then, because 
of priority delays, the job is extended to more than 6 months, you 
must enter into a new contract, which means another expenditure 
in reference to that labor. That is the problem facing us. 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Preston. How many of these are on a cost-plus basis? 

Mr. Herrick. All they will receive is cost plus. 

Mr. Preston. You are helpless when you get in that condition. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. I have a comment on that. Even in a 
closed-price contract Iam helpless. In all the contracts there is a 
provision in reference to priorities and acts of God and acts of the 
Government. You ean almost drive a truck through most of the 
contracts written because the contractor himself says, “You will not 
supply me with the material and, therefore, IT could not perform. 
Therefore ] must have an amendment to my contract and readjnst this 
fairly to recompense me for the loss T will have suffered here.” 

So it is a difficult problem, and T believe in all sincerity that it does 
not make much difference whether it is a closed-price contract or a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with reference to this sort of problem, 
because they have an out anyway. 

Mr. Preston. That is a very startling statement to hear. We have 
always operated on the theory here that a cost-plus contract was just a 
license to rob the Treasury, and when you had it in black and white 
at least you had it nailed down to some extent. 
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Mr. Herrick. No, sir. In the fine print in the black and white it 
will say, “Except for acts of the Government,” and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. Any contract is subject to amendment and revision. 
If you are dealing with responsible contractors and you have a written 
contract that specifies an amount, it seems to me it ought to be worded 
tightly enough so that they cannot come back and revise it and revise 
it and raise the price. 

Mr. Kouter. Mr. Chairman, I think that is certainly true under 
normal conditions, but you cannot find a contractor today who will 
do it, and I do not blame him, because he has all his material factors 
outside his control today. The machinery does not allow him just to 
vo out and buy it. Consequently, most contractors on any program 
that involves controlled materials, unless he is sure of getting the 
materials, he would not take the contract. We discovered that in 
trving to get our bids. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions / 

Mr. CirvencER. You know, we operate here in a rather difficult 
atmosphere and you sell us this program on a more or less emergency 
and national security basis, and so forth. You know, it has been said 
by a good cook that you rub the inside of the pot with the clove of 
garlic and then throw it away. It seems to me you fellows have not 
been able to sell this thing to the NPA or the people who control this 
on a defense basis in order to get a defense priority. Of course, I 
suspected all the time the statement vou made, but it is alarming, as 
you know. Many of these things start out on a fixed cost basis and 
wind up with costing many times more. Nobody in this committee 
resisted harder than IT did this assignment of authority to build all 
these cats and dogs and jades and greens and everything else all around 
the world. Here I am sitting here again, and I am to be faced next 
vear—if [am fortunate enough to be returned—with a supplemental 
the size of which I do not have the slightest knowledge of. I know I 
will be shocked when I get it, and 1 know you will, Mr. Preston, but 
that is it. 

[ have no questions on these details. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, we will recess until 2 o'clock. 


Rapio Facmirres Puans AND DrevELOPMENT 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up will be “Radio facil- 
ities plans and development.” We will insert in the record at this 
point page 586 of the justifications. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by object of ecpense 


Ine 
! l 1052 estimate IAS 
Personal services $302, 099 $498, GAD Si x ( 
rave] 1. 457 650 , 
Printing and reproduction S40 2 65] Ono 
Other contractual services 41, 205 O00 Ooo 
Supplies and materials 1, 550 7, 050 9 650 
Equipment 1, 030 4, HK 16, 200 


axes and assessments Ig5 100 TA 


Grand total 363, 476 4160, 370 695, Gi2 235 412 
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Mr. Preston, Mr, Kohler, we will need to discuss this matter at a 
iater place inthe justifications, I believe. 

Mr. Kouver. Well, sir: you will notice from looking at this that 
the really substantive item is elsewhere. 

This is a very modest increase in the actual organizational struc- 
ture, only 6 jobs on a present staff of 120, 

IT might explain that the budget this year will show a difference be- 
tween facilities operations and development. This division will 
handle the planning and construction of new facilities, and will ad- 
minister the research program for which we are asking 31,500,000 
under the special projects part of the budget. 

I may explain with reference to this statement on page 582, the final 
paragraph of the general statement, that it was p shrased when we 
originally had research money inside the operating budget rather 
than in these special projects. 


POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston, You say you are asking for only 6 positions, but ac- 
cording to the justifications on page 583 you have a lapse figure of 25.5 
positions, which is a total of 29.5 positions. 

Mr. Konwer. Well, sir; that is a bookkeeping figure. The actual 
positions of six there would be lapsed on a standard rate for the 
Department of 25 percent for new personnel. The bookkeeping 
figures comes out because this activity and the Division of Radio Fa- 
cilities Operations last year were operated as one branch rather than 
two, and the 1952 lapse figure was a pooled figure. This is just one of 
them. 

Mr. Winser. Mr. Chairman, that is accounted for largely by the so- 

called annualization in 1953 of the rate of obligation att: ained this eur- 
rent y 

In ae words, out of the 114 authorized positions for 1952 we 
lapsed roughly 25 percent of those, and show a net savings of 30.6 
positions. 

In 1953 presumably those would be on more nearly a full year. 
Therefore the net lapse adjustment is 23.3 in 1953. But it is essen- 
tially annualizing or putting on an annual basis the June 50 rate of 
expenditure for 1952. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. How many people do you have employed at the mo- 
ment, in live bodies ¢ 

Mr. Kouver. In this division ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. That is what we are talking about right now. 

Mr. Kouter. We have the December 31 figures, sir. We are just 
splitting these two divisions, you see. That covered the entire range 
of facilities and of engineering employees. 

The tigure for fac ilities was 320. 

Mr. May. [believe that figute is 96, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kouter. Did we split that? 
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Mr. May. Yes. The allocation to plans and development of the 
present total is 96, 

Mr. Kouter. Thank you. 

Mr. Presron. That is the thing which makes it difficult: for the 
committee. You only had 96 employees, and you say you are asking 
for 6 additional positions. 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. But actually it is more of an increase than that. 

Mr. Konwer. Well, sir: as T said with reference to facilities opera- 
tions this morning, one of our bottlenecks in recruitment has been 
vetting electronics personnel, They are a very scarce commodity. 

Mr. PRresron. If you have had trouble getting them before, Mr. 
Kohler. how are vou going to get six more ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir: I believe things are looking up some in that 
field asa — of the he Ip that we are going to vet from the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. But electronics 
e neimee rs are a bottleneck in personne ‘} recruitment: there is no ques 
tion about it. sir. 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Preston, I notice you say that some of these people have to go 
abroad in your construction program. Do you have to supervise these 
construction projects with these technicians ¢ 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir; | will ask Mr. Herrick to talk to that. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir: we provide a supervising engineer at every 
construction site, and a staff of one or two additional men because of 
the geographical spread-out of construction. There is usual ly a recely 
ing site and a transmitting site. Those are simultaneously under con 
struction, and they usually are about 12 to 17 miles apart. 

Mr. Preston. It is a difficult thing for me as a layman to under- 
stand the need for this many people in the field of plans and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Korner. Well, 

Mr. Preston. Let me ask you a question before you comment on 
that statement. 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. In your opinion what percentage of these people 
direct their efforts toward future plans rather than the execution of 
past plans which vou are carrying into effect now ? 

Mr. Konter. Would you be able to make a split on that?) The two 
are very interrelated. An engineer working on a project will keep 
in touch of course, with research which may affect his project as well. 

Mr. Herrick. I would say perhaps 25 percent of the engineering 
staff is directly involved in construction. That necessarily does not 
mean, however, that is all which are working on construction. The 
remainder of the staff, the 75 percent, would be divided between the 
constructional support—in other words, as an expert or consultant 
ina particular phase—and advance planning. 

Necessarily, as an example, with a Diesel engineer we do not supply 
a Diesel engineer to every construction site, but we do have a Diesel 
engineer on the staff involved in supporting the construction at the 
site, and at the same time doing advance planning. 
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RESEARCH, PROJECTS 


Mr. Preston. Under this category do you have any research proj- 
ects farmed out to institutions ? 

Mr. Herrick. At the present time, sir? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Herrick. ¥es, sir: we do. We have a research project at the 
present time under way at MIT. 

Mr. Presvon. Does this contemplate any research project for 1953 / 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; it does. As Mr. Kohler mentioned, that i 
ineluded in the special project. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about this particular appropriation 
item right here. 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir: it does not. 

Ir. Koucer. Not a cent. 
Mr. Preston. We will come to the special project later. 


TRAVEL 


On page 584 of the justifications you are asking an increase in travel 
of 341.526, vet you are asking for only six new positions. How do you 
justify this very large increase over 1952? 

Mr. Konuer. We have more sites under construction, sir; in’ the 
construction program, which need supervising. We will have these 
new stations coming on which will have all the last-minute problems 
where we must send engineers out to see that the operation gets started 
all right. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Kohler, that is a high-sounding answer, but I 
do not believe it is very realistic. You just commented about the 
number of people which vou have to send out to supervise construction, 
I would assume that these people would stay with the baby until it is 
fully born and cries, 

You have in the present fiscal vear all of these projects under con- 
struction, do you not: actually under way ¢ 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. All these facilities / 

Mr. Kouver. No, sir: two are in the advanced st: wes of construe- 
tion. With regard to two more the land has been proc ured and the 
basic construction has started. Those are “east” and “dog.” There 
are surveys of the land, test borings, and that sort of thing. 

The two domestic plant sites also have been acquired, and the con- 
tractor is designated, but the actual construction has not yet started. 

Mr. Presron. If you have not actually started construction on some 
of these facilities you will not have them completed during fiscal year 
1953 and vou will not need the funds he was talking about to operate 
them. 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir: when we are speaking of construction we are 
talking about only building a building. When we gave you a progress 
report in percentage terms, that is the over-all thing. 

We have all the equipment, such as the transmitters for all these 
bases which are on order. They are being manufactured today. We 
have a whole schedule of them coming off the line. The same is true 
of all the electronics gear and other equipment. 
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Meanwhile, we have acquired the land for all the bases I have just 
mentioned. The sites are acquired. 

Now, building the building, the actual structures there, and erecting 
the antennas does not require the same time as the manufacture of 
the transmitter itself. So we will have the building built, for that 
goes much more rapidly, in time to house the transmitte rs and othe 
electronics gear as they come off the manufacturer’s assembly lin 

Mr. Presron. In my observation in all my life I do not believe I 
have ever seen a building which the Government built which was 
completed in a 12-month period, 

Mr. Kourer. Well, sir, I believe our record on the actual construc 
tion of relay bases we have now is much better than that. Is that not 


c. 


true? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, it is. Unless, sir: you take into consideration 
necessarily the final grading outside, which does not pertain to the 
actual operation of the plant, we have constructed buildings in 120 
day 5. 

Mr. Presron. I still do not think you have justified this increase 
intravel. It isa small amount by comparison, but it is a tremendous 
increase from $15,000 in 1952: Jumping up to 856,000 in 153, 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, may I speak to that? 

In 1952 the domestic travel involved in the construction and re- 
search totaled $10,500: 1953 here shows $10,715. 


MAJOR INCREASE IN OVERSEAS TRAVEI 


In 1952 the overseas travel with reference to construction amounted 
to $5,600. The major increase ts in the overseas travel, 

That increase in overseas travel will be necessary as a result of the 
fact that these projects are now progressing, In other words, as the 
job gets under way we find it necessary to send a staff out to the 
field to assist and supervise certain aspects of the job. We do not 
leave that staff there permanently, because it would be a Waste of 
manpower. That same engineer is of value at another site, because 
he is a specialist on a particular phase of the construction only. 

Also, these engineers are sent to the field to engage in inspection of 
completed parts. We will not, for instance, permit a radio inspector 
to accept responsibility for the inspection of a Diesel plant. We would 
expect to se nda Diesel engineer there to accept the plant. That is the 
sort of thing which is covered in this budget. 

At the same time, sir, some of our research has come to a head now 
where we expect to develop certain techniques in the field. That will 
necessarily mean sending men to the field for these units. They will 
not be left there, but they will be returned to the home office, and would 
be dispatched to another place if necessary to carry out some of the 
research developments. In other words, so far as research is concerned 
we have now reached the stage of testing some of these techniques, and 
they must necessarily be tested in the field against actual conditions. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this item / 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. Cievencer. Unless I am mistaken, this buildup you say was to 


the peak of June 30 plus six employees in order to get to an increase 
of $176,000 ? 
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Mr. Kouter. To get an increase of what, sir? 

Mr. Cievencer. Of $176,000 in the personal services. 

Mr. Wiper. $171,000, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Kounrr. $171,000. Well, sir, that would include as against 
this vear a pay increase. That would include annualization of the 
1952 employees, 

Mr. Cievencrr. Peaking the employees? 

Mr. Konvrr. Yes, sir. At the going rate at the end of the year 
plus six new employees. Those are the three items. 

Mr. Cievencer. That makes an increase of nearly 50 percent over 
1951 4 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes, sir. In 1951 you authorized us to construct $60 
million worth of facilities. That program is in operation today. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I resisted that. 

Mr. Kouver. All right, sir. 

Mr. CLrevencer. That accounts for this? 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. The other items are minor. I have nothing more 
on that. 

Mr. Presron. Governor / 


AVERAGE SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. Aanpaubt. A question has come up on the salary increases. 
Please look at page 583 of the justifications. 

In 1951 the 61 employees received an average compensation of 
$4416. Then in 1952 the 83 employees received an average compensa- 
tion of $4,768. For the 1953 budget the 112 have an average com- 
pensation of $5,048. 

These 29 increased emplovees would have an average compensation 
of 85.846. T believe the figures are outlined there, and I would like 
aun explanation of those increases all the way through and particularly 
the increase from what is being paid in 1952 to what is proposed for 
the 1953 budget. 

The increase is from $4,768 per emplovee to $5,048 per employee. 

Mr. Wiper. I believe I can explain that, Mr. Aandahl, at least in 
part. 

The average salary for the permanent total positions each year runs 
like this: For the S87 positions in 1951 the average salary is $4,075. 
That is the gross positions rather than the net. 

Mr. Aanpanuu. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceer. In 1952 for the 114 positions the average salary was 
S4.957, which is accounted for by the pay raise, roughly. I imagine 
that isthe main explanation, as between 1951 and 1952. 

For the 120 positions in 1953 the average salary is $5,081, which 
is accountable for roughly by the Ramspeck promotions. I believe that 
would account for a difference of about S40 or S50, 

There is a total difference of about S120. 

The disparity between the average rates, when considering those 3 
years, is considerably less for the total staff than for the net positions. 
T assume that was based upon the vecancies, was it not, Mr. May, the , 
actual vacancies you now have between the 96 and the 1147 





Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Aanpanu. The figure you would have to consider there is the 
actual number of employees / 

Mr. Wizber. That is right. Of course, if you did have your higher- 
paid staff on board and your vacancies existed at the lower level, you 
would have that disparity as between the 2 years. 1 would like to get 
an accurate answer for you on this specific case. Tam dealing in ¢ 
eralities. I can rationalize why it is so, but IT would like to get 
accurate answer. 

— Mr. Aannauv. If that assumption is correct, then these 29 additional 
positions should go to fill the ranks of the lower-paid folks, and the 
amount of money should be lower than $5,800, 

Mr. Witper. ‘That is true, sir. 

Mr. Aanpatm. So that would mean that there is more money in this 
item than is actually needed in the appropriation / 

Mr. Witper. If these figures are right, your statement Is correct. 

Mr. Aanpann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 


en- 
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Statement on average salaries Division of Radio Facilities Plans and 


Deve lopine nt 


The increase from 1951 to 1952 in the gross positions is largely due to the pay 
raise voted by the Congress. Included in the increase is also a small sum for 
Ramspeck promotions, 

From 1952 to 1953 there is also an increase in the average gross salary for the 
114 positions of $89.00, from S4,.957 to $5,046, the total gross salary for the 114 
positions having increased from $565,123 to S575,288. The difference between 
the gross of SG6OD,79S and $575,288, or $34,510, is accounted for by six new pos 


tions as follows: 


Ll assistant executive engineer, GS-14 SO, 600 
lL administrative officer, GS-12 7. O40 
1 assistant chief, radio supply depot, GS-11 n, 940 
l radio engineer, GS— 5. 185 
1 budget clerk, GS-6 3, 19D 
1 clerk-typist, GS-3 2, 950 

Total 34, 510 


The average salary increase computed on the net permanent positions is as 


was indicated by the testimony lowever, the staffing of higher grade positions 
vas slower in 1952 than for lower grade positions. Therefore, the net perma 
nent reflects a much higher salary than the gross, due to the lapse. As of 
December 31, 1951, there were 10S filled positions in the Division of Radio 
Facilities Plans and Development, so that the 1952 estimate must reflect the 


reduction in the lapse of net permanent to carry virtually the full staff beginning 
July 1, 1952. 

Thus, the average salary for the six new positions is $5,751, and the average 
salary for the man-year lapse in 1952 to be carried in 155 is So.454. These two 
high averages tend to show a distortion of the actual average salary as compared 
fo a man-vear average 


Rapro Program Evanvuarion 


Mr. Presron. The next item is the “Radio program evaluation.” 
We shall insert in the record at this point page 596 of the justifications. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements by object of erpense 


Tnerease 0 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
decrease (—) 





Ol Personal services $281, 846 $486, 712 $571, 504 $84, 742 
02 Travel 12, 923 &, O00 18, 268 10, 268 
03 Transportation of thins uno) 300 Oo 
04 Communication servic 73, 553 96, 5O0 131, 100 
06 =Printing and reproduction 246, 174 284, 739 401, 672 
O07 Other contractual service 437, 549 271, 244 577, S00 
O08 Supplies and materials 28, 809 54, 802 125, 500 
oy Equipment 188 225 1, 600 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 395 2, 100 3, 000 
Grand total 1, O81, 706 1, 204, 622 1, 828, 044 624, 322 


Mr. Presron. The estimate for 1953 is in the sum of $1,828,944, 
which is an increase of 8624322 above 1952. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Suppose you give us a brief general statement as to the method you 
employ—and I mean a brief statement—in your evaluation program. 

Mr. Konver. All right, sir. 1 would be very glad to do that. 

We have discussed this a great many times before this committee. 
In order to make this statement really a brief one, since it is a rather 
complex subject to measure the effectiveness of international pro- 
graming, | would like at this time simply to recapitulate the sources 
of evaluation to which we had access during last year. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I want. 

Mr. Korver. Last year our mail went up from 260,000 in 1950 to 
310,000 letters from listeners in 1951. 

We continued to be attacked all over the world by the Communist 
press, Soviet satellite media. There were 520 references last year 
to the Voice of America over Soviet and satellite radios. 

We, ourselves, had access to 2,000 press clippings. 

We had 5,900 Embassy reports. 

With regard to interviews with defectors from behind the iron 
curtain, we had 2,000 interviews. 

In the free world itself we had 8,100 interviews with listeners. On 
the panel studies—that is the assembly of panels to listen to radio 
programs—we had 40 people working on that. 

On the staff interviews of people returning from abroad we had 200. 

We had total access to 325,000 sources of information to evaluate 
this program. 

In addition to that, throngh the embassies we had requests for pro- 
gram information, our program schedule and other things, which in 
themselves amounted to nearly 4 million. 

The total circulation of the program schedule, which, as vou recall, 
is sent only on the request of listeners, went from a total distribu- 
tion of 765,000 copies in 1950 to 1,124,000 copies per issue in 1951. 

The means of that evaluation are by our own analysts and by out- 
side contract research. For the outside contract research we use the 
most estimable and objective concerns which we can possibly find, such 
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as the Institute of Public Opinion Research, the MeKann-Erickson 
people, the Research Center for Human Relations at New York Uni 
versity, the Gallup poll people, and those types of organizations. 
Let me simply say we do everything we can to get every possible 
source to enable us to evaluate the effectiveness of our radio program. 


EMPLOY MENT 


Mr. Presron. In 1952 you justified 102 positions and your average 
employment was 72.9. Your estimate for 1953 is that it will be 95.5. 
Why did you not have the people employed in this program up to 102 ¢ 
Is that due to the cutback / 

Mr. Konner. Well, sir, that results from two things. One is that 
we were in the period of recruiting personnel during that time. The 
other is that we have had to slow down on our filling up of staff a little 
bit im order to save. 

lor example, if we do not enter a man on duty for a couple of months 
after he is cleared, we save a little money on that transaction. 

We are asking for no increase in staff in this at all. During the fiscal 
year 1953 we will continue with the staff, assuming that we will have 
a practically full staff. 

Mr, Presron. How many do you have employed now / 

Mr. May. Eighty-two, sir. 


LISTENER RELATIONS 


Mr. Preston. I am wondering why you would have under this head 
ing of Program Evaluation the mailing out of listening programs or 
listening guides. 

Mr. Korter. Well, sir, actually the title of this division should be 
the Division of Radio Program Evaluation and Listener Relations. 

Of the total staff shown in this division—it is simply a question of 
our not wanting to increase the structure—in the budget that you see 
in front of you we have in Evaluation the analysis branch of this 
Division, and the audience mail branch. 

Part of the time of the audience-mail branch and part of the time 
of the supervisory personnel is devoted to the evaluation function. 

Actually, we allocate the expenses for this Division as follows: 
The evaluation function, $454,116 of the total: the listener relations 
function—that is, program information, program schedule. audi 
ence mail, and replies thereto—we evaluate at $1.371.828 of this total 
for the operation of the Division. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Preston. Under the heading of “Other objects” you have an 
increase of $116,000 for printing and reproduction. 

Mr. Kouter. What page is that, sir? 

Mr. Preston, That 1s page 596, under “Other objects” for printing 
and reproduction. 

Mr. Konver. Yes, sir. The detail on that will be found on page 
591 of the justifications, 

These expenses relate almost entirely to the printing of the radio 
program schedule. That is presently published monthly in eight lan- 
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guage editions. In view of the expansion of our schedule, we hope 
to increase that to 16 language editions next vear. 

The demand for that. the print order for it, has gone from the Jan- 
uary—February 1950 edition—it is published on a bimonthly basis—of 
580,000 to STO,000 In 1951, and with regard to the last edition we got 
out, the November-December edition, we printed 180,000 copies. 

Mr. Presvron. You are distributing in eight languages now, you 
Sav ! 

Mr. Kouwer. Yes, sit 

Mr. Presron. You propose to distribute in 16? 

Mr. Konter. In 12 now, we propose to distribute in 16. 

Mr. Presron. Twelve now 4 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. That is an increase of one-third. 

Mr. Korver. In the language editions. We have added to our 
broadcast schedule in these languages. We will add still a number of 
other languages, and we have no provision for providing schedule in- 
formation to the listeners in those languages. 

I would like to Sav with reference to the program schedule that fol- 
lowing the recommendation of this committee we have simplified the 
program schedule and we have been able to bring the cost down, For 
example, the printing and distribution cost of the program schedule 
for the January—February 1950 issue came to 6.98 cents per unit. The 
following vear, January-February of 1951, it was 5.95 cents per unit. 
Our last edition, for November-December 1951, Tam glad to report 
has cost us nigh cents per edition. We have made a very sizable unit 
cost reduction in the publication of the program schedule. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Presron. Under “Other contractual services.” you have an in- 
erease of S306556,. ; 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir. The detail on that is shown on page 592 of 
the justifications. 

As vou W il] see, those are pretty well distributed among the various 
items of expense connected with the handling of listener mail and the 
distribution of the program schedule. 

Mr. Presvon. This other item we were talking about does not in- 
clude distribution, but just includes the preparation and printing: is 
that right ? 

ag Kouber. That is. a ~ but the reduction figures IT gave vou, 

1 
nadt 


sir, apply tothe printing he distribution both 


RANSLATIONS OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Presron. What about this item No. 5: 


Translation into English of VOA foreign language broadcasts for studies of 


content, Implementation of themes, et cetera 


Mir. Konner. Yes, sn 

Mr. Presron, Is that after the broadeast has been made / 

Mr. Konner. That is, sir. We have a continuing analysis of con- 
tent done by the Research Center for Human Relations in New York 
University. 
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In running a program as complex as this, it is an indispensable 
management tool. It enables the top personnel to get a measure of 
the program which actually went out, find out the qualities in it, and 
find out whether it did follow all the lines of policy guidance and 
directives. 

You see, when you are broadeasting 125 programs a day in 46 
languages, which contain 365,000 words, you are in a tremendous 
proposition. ‘These continuing studies, these continuing content 
analyses, enable us to know the values contained in the broadcasts we 
are putting out. 

I might just add to that, to enable trained researchers and analysts 
to work on a variety of languages we need to translate the scripts for 
them. 

That same function, I might add, makes the script available for 
a lot of inquiries from Congress and that sort of thing. 


MAILING SERVICE “RADIO UNIVERSITY” 


Mr. Preston. Under item No. 11 you have an item for the re- 
curring biweekly mailing service to 25,000 persons of scripts of broad- 
casts such as“ Radio University.” What is that activity ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, we constantly have requests from listeners 
for a script of a program they have heard on the air. The most 
popular of those, and the one we cited as one of the most popular, 
is a program we call “Radio University.” We have a tremendous 
interest In that program. Many of the listeners who listen to it have 
asked that the scripts of “Radio University,” which is a very high- 
class documentary program, be sent to them on a regular basis. In 
order to get that handled we have the mailing service. 

In Austria, sir, another example I could cite is that we have a pro- 
gram of English language lessons. We send them the scripts of 
these lessons at their request, to the people who are following the 
program. 

Mr. Preston. Where do you beam this “Radio University” pro 
gram to? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, that is used in several programs, but ihe 
most popular one is Italy. 


REQUESTS FOR SCRIPT MATLING SERVICES 


Mr. Presron. Do you have any record of how many requests you 
have had for copies of your “Radio University” scripts? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir: I would be able to provide a breakdown for 
that item. 

A lot of them are very special. For example, we have many requests 
on these items. I think I should supply that for the record, perhaps. 
It gets rather detailed. 

Mr. Kouter. We have many requests for copies of our scripts from 
our listeners who say, “I want that seript,” or “TI want to show that 
to this fellow who has Communist leanings because that is just the 
material I have been looking for to answer this guy who works in 
my firm.” And that type of thing. 


V6S9X—52—pt. 2— ‘ 
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Mr. Preston. What percentage of these requests come from this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Konner. Oh, I think practically none, sir. I could find out. 
It is very few. 

(The information is as follows:) 


REQUESTS FOR SCRIPT MAILING SERVICE 


During calendar year 1951, 5,98) individual listeners requested regular mail 
ings of the scripts of the Austrian service Iinglish lesson program “Jeder Lernt 
Englisch.” 13,730 listeners requested mailings of the Italian language feature 
“Radio University” through the American Embassy in Rome which now has a 
total of approximately 50,000 Italian listeners’ requests for scripts of this 
program. An additional 4,482 individual requests were received for scripts of 
14 additional language services covering programs ranging from the Spanish 
version of the political satire program “Political Cabaret” to the German docu- 
mentary program on daily life in the United States “Sendewagan” to the Turk 
ish version of the regular exposé program of “Life Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

No scripts are regularly mailed to addresses in the United States. Individual 
requests for sample scripts are received and honored, however, mainly from 
university students of propaganda or foreign languages; such requests numbered 
fewer than 100 during 1951. 

Mr. Konner. We are obliged under Public Law 402 to make avail- 
able to Members of Congress and to legitimate press associations, radio 
stations, newspapers, universities and so forth, in the English Jan 
guage, scripts that are requested, and we have quite a number of such 
requests, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Mr. Preston. You know, Mr. Kohler, T am wondering if really the 
sensible way to get this business across to the people all over the world, 
as to when the Voice of Ameriea will be heard, is not through the 
newspapers. I notice you have $50,000 here for that. It seems to me 
that is the logical way to get it across everywhere, through the news- 
papers. : 

I notice you are using photographs and cartoons and everything. 
You are asking 37,500 for that. That is a small amount, true, but 
that goes into the listener guide you send out: is that right 4 

Mr. Kouzer. That is right. That is item 10: ves, sir. 

We also are doing everything we can to get In newspapers through- 
out the world. You may recall that it was many years before domestic 
broadcasters were able to get themselves listed in American news- 
papers. There is a certain resistance there. However, we do the 
best we can to get into them throughout the world. If we could pos- 
sibly do that it would be of tremendous help to us. 

Mr. Presron. You can always rent space, can you not ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, that get quite expensive. So far we have 
been able to get a lot of free space. 

There are a lot of countries where newsprint is very scarce. They 
do not have the newspapers of the great thickness we have. In Eng- 
land, for example, newspapers will run 4 pages. You have trouble 
getting into a paper like that with your radio schedule. They do 
not carry that type of material and refuse to use their space for it. 

Mr. Preston. You might have one or two papers in London with 
4 pages. but they have plenty of papers there of sizable thickness. 
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Mr. Koner. Yes, sir. Well, when compared with ours, they are 
rather small. 

Mr. Preston. I think you can get more for your money in the news- 
ie 98 than by sending out these listener euides. 

I saw the schedule which you carried in one of the papers in 
Paris. It was very good, Pncierinides could put a finger on it. 
Everybody knew exac tly when the program was going to come on. 

Almost everywhere people read ne Wspapers. That is a universal 
custom. You will get these programs into a very small percentage of 
the listeners, trying to print them and mail them out. It will bea very 
small percentage. 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. Well, in a sense I could not more agree 
with you, Mr. Chairman. If we could possibly get ourselves listed in 
every newspaper in the world that would be the ideal solution to 
letting listeners know about it. 

I will say, though, that the domestic radio, even in spite of the 
fact that they are listed daily, have printed programs. If vou listen 
to the domestic radio much you will find that in addition to that 
service they have a printed program which they send out to listeners 
on request. That is, they schedule their own programs in advance. 
Domestic companies do much more in comparison in this field of 
activity than we do. 

Mr. Preston. Well, of course, they have a different objective. They 
are trving to make money, and we are trying to win minds, 

Mr. Kou.er. Well, sir, they are after getting audicnces, and we are 
after that, too. 

Mr. Presron. But they do not care so much what the audience 
thinks, so long as they can tell the soap company they have 15 million 
listeners. 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They are not so much concerned about what the au- 
dience thinks of what they put out. 

Mr. Kourer. But we want the audience, too. 

Mr. Presvon. They are concerned about that. 

Mr. Kouer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presvon. Are there any questions on this item, Mr. Clevenger / 


AMOUNTS OF MONEY AVAILABLE AND LATEST OBLIGATION AMOUN'T 


Mr. Cuevencer. I would just like for the record to show the amount 
of money available at the beginning of the present fiscal year for 
construction, and the amount of money available for operation, and 
the amount of obligated funds at the latest date. How much of that 
which was available for appropriation has been not only committed 
but contracted for? I would like to have it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I can give you that, 

Mr. Witeer. You just want it in the record ¢ 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right. 

Mr. Kouter. We will supply it for the record, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Status of radio broadcasting funds—fiscal year 1952 


| Fiscal year 
a ee cblications 
Availabl ns.of baa 


| ber 3l, 1951 


0) iting i $19,881, 364 1 $9, 076, 836 
Construction... 34, 682, 470 6, 198, 824 
Total 51, 563, 834 15, 275, 660 


1 Includes estimated cost of Pay Act. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. I have no other questions. 
Mr. Preston. I overlooked Mr. Marshall. Do you have any ques- 
tions, Mr. Marshall? 


CHARGE FOR MAILING SERVICE 


Mr. Marsuatn. The only question T have is in connection with 
your request for mailing service to 25,000 persons. Has any attempt 
been made to charge people for sending them the information which 
you have spent a lot of money compiling 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuary. Do you not think that might be advisable? 

Mr. Konuver. Well, sir, I would have to say T would have to con- 
sider that. I would not want to reply to that one offhand. I would 
like to consider it, sir. That is about all T could say about that. 

Mr. Marswavy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Governor Aandahl? 

Mr. Aanpan. No questions. 

CENTRALIZED OPERATING SERVICES 

Mr. Preston. The next item is “Centralized operating services.” At 
this point we shall insert page 599 of the justifications in the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 

Summary of requirements hy object of expense 


f 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 timate Increase or 


is decrease (—) 

OL Personal service $203, 445 $225, OSZ $322, 494 $97, 412 
0? Travel & 000 14, 000 15, 300 1 300 
03 ‘Transportation of thing 358 2) TAO | 550 
or Printing and reproduction z Say 20) 2.000 ROD 
O7 Other contractual services 1 ond 2, 660 2 HOO |} O40 
OS Suppli ind mate ! SOO) 481) 5OO 20 
” Equipment 1, 000 , 00 4, 800 1,300 
Grand tota 217, 534 247, 122 349, 444 102, 322 


Mr. Preston. This shows an increase of $102,322 over the 1952 
estimate. 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


It is noted you are asking for an increase of seven positions. You 
might proceed to justify that request, Mr. Kohler. 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. 

The increase of seven positions is to give us three more security 
aides. During the past vear we have tightened up on security, and 
as you know we are operating under a handicap of operating in six 
buildings. In order to assure security control our security officer needs 
three additional security aides. 

The other two positions reflect an increase in communications from 
the field, particularly in security communications. As we go into 
more languages we have more embassies from whom we get a flow 
of material, of program material. For that unit we need another 
officer in the security correspondence unit. another one in the central 
file unit. and two additional clerks. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Kohler, will you submit for the committee’s con- 
sideration a list of all your subdivisions under “Radio broadcasting” 
showing the number of people actually employed in each subdivision 
as of December 31 4 

Mr. Konver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston, That is just for the conmittee’s consideration. 

Mr. Preston. The justification on this item is very brief. 1 believe 
‘ou testified five positions then, did you not? 

Mr. Konver. Sir? 

Mr. Preston, You said three and two, did you not / 

Mr. Kouuer. Three, two. and two, sir. The last two were two clerks 
in the correspondence unit, SIV, 

Mr. Preston. Where are these people in security to be stationed ¢ 

Mr. Korner. They will be stationed right there on the premises in 
New York. We have security control for the admission of people to 
the vital parts of the premises. We also have security control in that 
they make rounds of the premises as a whole to check up all day and 
all night. 

Mr. Preston. Are these increases asked for because of the additional 
activity of the over-all operation ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, they reflect that. We have more people. 
We have more space. We have more communications. It is a very 
modest increase. 


a 
~ 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


Mr. Preston. You are still under your authorized strength in ac- 
tual employment, I- suppose ? 

Mr. Kourrr. I believe we have that figure, sir. 

Mr. May. Sixty-five people in centralized operating services, sir, 
December 31. 

Mr. Presron. In this category you are up to strength, then. 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Are there any questions on this category. Mr. 
Clevenger ? , 

Mr. Crevencer. I have no questions. 
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ALL OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next and last item under this general subject 
comes under the heading of “All other expenses.” This is a catch-all, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. That is me. 

Mr. Preston. That is you? 

Mr. Konner. That is me. 

Mr. Preston. You pick up all the checks? 

Mr. Koutver. I pick up all the checks. 

Mr. Preston. I want to see what this embraces. 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, throughout these estimates in the past 
this has been titled “The Office of the Director.” This year through- 
out the estimates this expression of “All other expenses” is used. 

Mr. Presron. It seemed strange to me. I did not recognize it as 
a normal title. 

This reflects an increase of $867,000. Where will we find the 
details? 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Konter. You will find the details beginning at page 601 of the. 
justifications, sir. 

We are asking for five additional positions. There is a deputy for 
policy. I had only one man for that. I was just about killing him, 
so I have to have two, because it is a 7-day-a-week, 24-hour-a-day 
opel ration. 

There is a coordinator of these program centers we are setting up, 
who would handle the Washington, Munich, and Manila program 
centers. That would be simply a staff function with the work being 
done by the component divisions, 

There is a reports coordinator; and two additional stenographers. 
Those are the entire five positions, sir. 

These increases are almost exclusively for those additional five 
positions, as vou will see from the summary. 

Mr. Preston. What are the grades of these people you are seeking 
to employ ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, the two principal positions are top-level 
positions, GS-15’s.. The reports coordinator, I believe, is a GS-13, sir. 
The two stenographers are whatever the usual rate is for those. I 
think it is about a GS—t or something like that. 

Mr. Preston. Are they secretaries or stenographers ? 

Mr. Korrr. Stenographers, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Stenographers ¢ 

Mr. Koner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You do not know what grade they will be? 

Mr. Kourer. Well, sir, it is the standard figure for entry of stenog- 
raphers in New York. It isa GS-3 or 4, is it not ? 

Mr. Witeer. You have a schedule on that, Mr. May, do you not # 

Mr. May. We have a schedule outside, sir. I can get it for you 
exactly. 

Mr. Preston. We do not want to waste that much time. 
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These justifications provide for a trip for one person, or two people, 
overseas on this foreign inspection from your office / 

Mr. Konter. The travel ? 

Mr. Preston. Page 602. 

Mr. Konver. I can give that to you exactly, sir. That is one trip 
for Munich and the European bases. One trip only. 

Mr. Prestron. For one person ¢ 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. [ will bet I could guess who it will be. 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston, That is the way to find out, with first-hand informa- 
tion. I believe in that. I think you ought to know yourself, rather 
than to have what somebody else tells you. 

Mr. Kouer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. On this specific category are there any questions, 
Mr. Marshall ¢ 

Mr. Marsan. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger ?¢ 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No. 

JAMMING 


Mr. Preston. We failed to discuss one thing which I think is of 
interest to all of us, and we should discuss it before you finish your 
presentation. ‘That is, we would like to know just what the situation 
is with reference to jamming. We find that not only the committee 
members are interested in that, but also the Members of the House, 
when the matters are brought to the floor. 

Mr. Kotter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They always ask some questions about how success- 
ful we have been in combating the Russian jamming of our programs. 
We would like to have the best information you have on that sub- 
ject, as concisely and as briefly as it is possible for you to give us the 
picture. 

Mr. Koutrr. Yes, sir. 

Actually, the jamming picture has not greatly changed since we 
testified last year before this committee. Over the past year and a 
half, as we have brought on some additional transmitters and better 
techniques, we have improved our reception. 

I think one of the brightest spots in the picture was that during the 
summer even in Moscow we were managing to get through 45 percent 
of our transmission. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think this ought to be on the record ¢ 

Mr. Kon.er. I believe it can be, sir, as to this part. The Kremlin 
knows, of course, that our people in Moscow listen to the Voice of 
America. 

Outside of Moscow we have also had a better delivery, from 60 to 90 
percent. 

I may say in that connection, sir—and I say it with regret—that 
you may have read in the newspapers recently that the Soviet author- 
ities recently put greater travel restrictions on foreign diplomats. 
I am afraid that part of that is because of the fact that the Soviet 
authorities knew that our people were lisening to the Voice of America 
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as they traveled in the Soviet Union. I regret that that further re- 
straint has been placed upon them. 

Mr. Preston. How do you cannect the travel with the Voice of 
Ame rica, as to our people listening to it é 

Mr. Konurr., Yes, sir. Obviously, the Soviet authorities know that, 
Our ni in traveling about the Soviet Union listen to the Voice 
of America. We did when [ was there. If I made a trip to Lenin- 
grad or somewhere I would have a radio with me so that I could listen 
to the Voice of America and know how well it was getting through. 

Mr. Presrox. Would you not get it if vou were back in Moscow 4 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes, sir; but the jamming is of a nature that we like 
to know about it from points all over the country. You see, they 
concentrate on Moscow and on Leningrad. We could be misled if we 
thought we were not getting through better in the provincial areas 
than we are in Moscow itself, 

I think as a matter of fact even the imposition of those travel re- 
strictions is a reflection of their knowledge, also, that we are doing 
a better job of getting through, and they want to deprive us of means 
of finding out, insofar as they can, how well we are doing. 

The Soviet jamming effort has continued unrelenting against all of 
eur Russian, Ukranian, Baltic and other so-called splinter languages 
of the Soviet Union. They continue to make every effort to jam. So 
far as we can tell they are using about the same number of transmit- 
ters, about 250 short wave jamming installations and up to 1,000 or 
more localized jamming apparatuses. 

We are continuing, of course, all of our efforts to ge by that. With 
the use of mass transmissions in which we join with the BBC and 
with other free radios, at which time we concentrate up to nearly 70 
transmitters twice a day to break through that jamming, we continue, 
to be successful. The oversaturation occurs of the jamming system. 
We get through in those hours. The BBC gets through, also, 


MORSE CODE OPERATION 


We continue our Morse Code operation. ‘Pwenty-four hours a day 
we are on the air ina Morse Code operation putting out the news. 

Mr. Preston. Let me ask a question in that connection. To what 
extent do the people in the other countries, the hain operators, operate 
with freedom? For instance, in the Soviet Union can ham operators 
operate with freedom unrestricted, other than the normal limitations 
imposed ¢ 

Mr. Korner. Well, sir, no one can operate freely anything in the 
Soviet Union, and that apples to the ham operators. 

I mentioned that we have interrogated a lot of defectors. We have 
had one after another after another defector from the Soviet armed 
forces who has testified to us that the armed forces, with the equip- 
ment which they have, can receive these broadcasts. They have re- 
ceiving equipment, you see, and they do listen to these broadeasts. 
We know that this Russian Morse Code can be received. It escapes 
the jamming. It is in a frequency area where we can get through. 

I could not prove to you, sir, that anybody is listening to it, but we 
know that every army unit, every Soviet aircraft and every Soviet 
ship has facilities which can receive that, and that it would be almost 
impossible for a man sitting right next to the operator to know what 
he was listening to. 
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Mr. Preston. I think it is a good idea. Tam for it. lam for any 
system you can use to spread the gospel. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. We are also continuing other devices. May 
[ vo off the record ¢ 

‘(Discussion off the record.) 


JAMMING IN THE SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Mr. Konwer. I think that summarizes the situation with respect 
to jamming of the Soviet Union. We do have a new problem coming 
up now in that they have extended their efforts to jam us in the 
satellite states. As a result of that last vear we instituted a repeat 
pattern for our satellite programs. We repeat them less than we re 
peat the Soviet programs proper, but we are recording the programs 
inthe Eastern European languages and in the Chinese dialects on a 
relay basis. When we have free time on our transmitters we are re- 
playing those at different hours, so that we are putting In more of a 
broken pattern. Lately, for the first time the Soviet Union from its 
own territory has been deliberately undertaking to try to interfere 
with the reception of a program by an outside country, namely, Fin- 
land. They have been jamming on a somewhat sporadic basis. As 
yet it is not systematic as is the Russian language. But within the 
last 6 weeks approximately they have instituted jamming against 
our program service in the Finnish language. 


INTERNATIONAL FORUMS 


I believe that summarizes briefly the Jamming situation. I would 
only add that we are continuing this struggle also in international 
forums. As vou know, last vear we got a resolution through the Gen- 
eral Assembly, very ably handled by a Mrs. Edith Sampson of our 
delegation, condemning jamming. The Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference at Geneva, which took place from August to 
December this vear, had a great battle which took place between our 
delegation, led by Ambassador Butterworth from Stockholm and the 
Soviet delegation on the subject of jamming. They were putting up 
ali kinds of resolutions trving to make it legal for us to operate from 


overseas radio bases. There was a real battle, and Tam glad to say we 
came out of it all right. 

Recently we have had an exchange of notes with the Soviet Union 
again, protesting the jamming. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, it will not do any good, 

Mr. Konner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They will jam right on and do their very best. 

Mr. Kourer. That is right. sir. 


THE VAGABOND PROJECT 


Mr. Preston. You spoke about this new facility which is on a ship? 


Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Konver. It will have an official name after it is commissioned, 
as the Courier, which is a name the Coast Guard wants to assign to 
this ship. As a project we refer to it as Vaoabond. 
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Mr. Preston. The Vagabond. That is right. Do you have any 
reason to believe that Vagabond is going to be rather successful in 
escaping the jamming? 

Mr. Konier. Well, sir, I think it will be simply an addd facility in 
that it will provide another transmitter—one we hope we can get close 
with. In itself it is not a solution to the Jamming. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. How much closer are you going to be able to get wit! 
it than you would with a good land base, for instance, the place you 
were talking about this morning? That is mighty close. 

Mr. Konter. That is right. No closer. 

Mr. Preston. Is it not an expensive operation to set up a ship like 
the Varabond? 

Mr. Koutrer. No, sir. It is not. First of all, in regard to con- 
struction, as you will read from the construction budget when we 
have our hearings on that, we can build two of the Vagabonds con 
taining the same amount of radio power for approximately the same 
price as a ring base. The Vagabond—and we probably misnamed the 
project because I see from the newspaper people that they have a 
picture of it steaming up and down the high seas, broadcasting. It 
does not do that. Internationally we cannot do that. We must have 
a base for it. On the other hand, we have requests for its placement 
from the political people in the Department. I can only say if we 
had had this Vagabond in being at the time of the Korean war a lot 
of our headaches would have been eased. That is an illustration of 
the type of place where we could put it, but we will nevertheless have 
to put the Vagabond in a fixed location and we expect to do that. 

Mr. Preston. I see. I had a misconception about it myself then. 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, are there any questions on this subject 
of jamming? Or are there any general questions you have, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. Of course, you must have the Vagabond at a fixed loca 
tion when it is in use, but there is nothing to prevent you from moving 
the same physical structure to point B as a fixed base and point C as 
a fixed base, and so on, and so on, as you see fit and as the international] 
agreements permit. 

Mr. Konwrr. Yes, sir. It give us a 
security in that respect. 


creat deal of elasticity and 


— 


ANTIJAMMING TECIINIQUE 


Mr. Froop. Up to this point have you progressed any further thar 
vou have the year before—I address this question to my technical 
friend—insofar as perfecting any antijamming technique is con 
cerned, outside of your cuddling and everything you have told us 
about in the past 2 or 3 years? Since the Russians started jamming 
have the American radio technicians progressed any further than they 
had a vear ago on antijamming techniques? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, 1 would have to respond to that question off the 
record. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

( Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Kouter. I might suggest to the committee in this connection 
that there is a cleared article which appeared in the December issue 
of Air Force. 
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Mr. Flood, what is “Air Force”? 

Mr. Konner. That is the magazine published by the Air Force for 
their personnel. The article is entitled “Freedom From Iknemy Inter- 
ference,” written by Maj. Gen. Donald C. Putt, United States Air 
Force, in which he speaks of the reesarch that we are doing in coopera- 
tion with Defense on this question of control of the air waves and its 
importance to the national interests in general. I would like, if the 
cominittee is interested, either to read from this or to offer it for the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have you read from it if vou think it 1s 
responsive and pertinent to any part of the discussion, or, if it 1s not 
too long, the entire article. However, I would still like you to contact 
our military people. 

Mr. Herrick. | believe, sir, in a couple of years we can deliver a 
signal that from the standpoint of quality and intensity will provide 
a forward base operation by means of these techniques that will 
materially change these percentage figures on Jamming. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the percentage figure today on jamming é 

Mr. Konmer. I just gave that. 

Mr. Fioop. What was it / 

Mr. Konner. About twenty-five percent under normal conditions in 
Moscow, but varying from 60 percent to 90 percent in the provinces. 
We already have a lot of success in that field. 

Mr. Froop. Twenty-five percent you are getting through on the 
Moscow perimeter and on the periphery 65 percent pretty regularly ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. From what you have just said vou feel you can increase 
the percentage of penetration both in the Moscow area and appre- 
ciably on the periphery ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you want to talk to the military people then? 
That is the answer I want. 

Mr. Herrick. I am sorry, sir. IT am just very cautious in these 
things. 

Mr. Froop. Are the Russians doing anything or have you found out 
anything or any attempts on the part of the Rusisans to interfere with 
Continental United States broadcasts of any kind? Are they fooling 
around with that or projecting that ? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. To my knowledge there has been no such 
evidence of any such activity. 

Mr. Froop. Theoretically it is sound, but there is no evidence of any 
practical effort being made to do so, is there 4 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. There is no evidence. 

Mr. Iioop. What evidence do you have of any increase by the 
Russians of the mobility of their jumming units’ Are they increas- 
ing their mobile jamming units along the borders or the periphery at 
all, any more than we know of already ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. Well, sir, they are increasing their activity. As far 
as the question of mobility is concerned, I see no evidence of an in- 
crease in mobility at the present time. If I may speak off the record 
I would like to do so at this point. 


M ae Ky OOD. Yes. 
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DOLLAR VALUE OF THE RUSSIAN JAMMING EFFORTS 


Mr. Froop. Could you give us on the record an intelligent answer 
or statement, if vou have one, as to what the dollar value of the Rus- 
sian jamming etfort is in all categories, that is, translating it into 
dollars if you can do that kind of thing? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. I cannot do it off the cuff at this moment. 
We have supplied figures on it in the past, but they were purely 
estimates. 

Mr. Foop. Suppose you place in this record at this point another 
estimate as to what the entire Russian jamming effort costs, translated 
into dollars. 

Mr. Herrick. Surely, sir. I would be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DoLtrAr VALUE JAMMING HFFORT 


Present information available to the Office of International Broadcasting indi- 
cates that there are approximately 1,000 jammers being used in the Soviet 
jamming effort. It is estimated that approximately 50 of these jamming trans- 
mitters are in the order of 50 to 100 kilowatts. Estimating the capital cost of 
this complement on a minimum basis, would be $15 million. Approximately 950 
jammers are in the order of 5 to 15 kilowatts. Estimating the capital cost of this 
complement on a minimum basis, would be $57 million. Total estimated capital 
investment of Soviet jamming effort would be $72 million. Note: Above cost 
exclusive of communications and special power sources. 

In addition, there is believed to be in operation a control facility network 
necessary to provide intercept of the VOA transmitters and direction to the jam- 
ming controls over a very wide geographical area. The cost of this network 
would be approximately $1,500,000. Therefore the cost of the total capital 
investment of the Soviet jamming effort is estimated to be $73,500,000. 

In addition, the operating cost of such an effort based on a 24-hour day opera- 
tion, exclusive of personnel, and calculated on a transmitter hour cost basis 
colnparable to American experience with transmitters of like power would total 
$17,520,000 per annum. 

Personnel can best be caleulated on a man-hour basis since we cannot esti 
mate personnel costs. Estimating a minimum, as a result of clustering, of two 
transmitters per man on a 24-hour basis results in a requirement of over 4 million 
man-hours per annum, exclusive of the control and direction networks. 

As a comparison, converting this to American standards of work, it would 
represent a staff of approximately 2,000 technicians for the operation of the 
transmitters alone. 

Mr. Froop. [have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron, IT read the article vou referred to, Mr. Kohler, and 
I believe the first two paragraphs are pertinent and the rest of it is 
not particula ly so. With no objection we will insert the top two 
paragraphs. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


* * * The truth implanted in the minds of the peoples enslaved by com- 
munism could prove as important a factor in preserving the peace as the atomic 
bomb in the hands of the peoples of the free world * = *— *. 

The work of the Air Defense Systems Engineering Committee has now grown 
into a full-time major effort—known as Project Lincoln—under the manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Spensorship of the project 
now includes all three military departments and other agencies, and the re- 
search program | heen broadened to include much of the field of electronic 
warfare. Some of Project Lincoln’s work undoubtedly will find application 
in the electronic battle of the cold war. This fact is of considerable significance. 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuani, No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. We cannot get any more hard and fast answer in 
this matter than we have in the last 3 or 4 years and I will do my own 
guessing on it. 

Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Kohler. Thank you and Mr. Her- 
rick, and you other gentlemen. 

Mr. Kourer. | want to thank the committee. 


Turspay, Frespruary 5, 1952. 
Press and PusBLicaTions 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES P. ARNOT, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS DIVISION 
REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up is “Press and publica- 
tions. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 604 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(P. 604 is as follows: } 
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Mr. Preston. It is noted there is an increase in this request in the 


sum of S216.282. We have with us today Mr. Charles P. Arnot, who 
will justify this request. 

Before doing so, since it is your first appearance before our com- 
mittee, Mr. Arnot, we would appreciate a brief background of vour 
education and your general experience in this field which would be 
of interest to the committee. 
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BACKGROUND OF MR. ARNOT 


Mr. Arnor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tama Nebraskan by birth. 
T attended Midland College at Fremont, Nebr., after which I worked 
for 4 years on the Fremont, Nebr., Tribune as a general reporter and 
editor, At the end of that period I joined the United Press pe. was 
with the United Press for 9 years, working in Lincoln, Nebr., Chicago, 
New York, Honolulu and in the Pacifie throughout the war. "Follee 
ing the war I returned to New York, went to London, and managed 
the Oslo, Norway, Bureau, and covered the Potsdam Conference in 
Berlin. I remained there for 215 years as manager of United Press 11 

erlin, In 1947 I returned to this country and remained here for 
months. 

At the bidding of Gen. Lucius Clay I returned to Germany to help 
conduct a propaganda campaign against the Communists. While 
there, [ jomed the State Department, transferring to the State Depart. 
ment snssed the Department of the Army, and returning to the State 
Dey partment here in November of 1950, when I became the Assistant 
Chief of the Press and Publications Division. L became the Chief 
last December 11. So lam relatively new in the portion I now hold. 

Mr. Presvon. You have a fine background for this work, Mr. Arnot. 

Mr. Arnor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We have seven separate categories in this request. We 
will deal with them one at a time as we go along and then open up the 
question of the whole subject of press and publications, if that is agree- 
able to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, I do have a general statement, if you 
would permit me. 

Mr. Presvon. Do you have it in written form ? 

Mr. Arnor. I do, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Would you like to submit it? 

Mr. Arnor. I would like to summarize it orally, if the committee 
would permit. 

Mr. Presron. Very well. 

Mr. Arnor. I shall be as brief as possible. 

The last time a representative of our division appeared before this 
committee the “Campaign of Truth” funds had been available only 
for approximately 4 months. During the past vear, with the full 
“Campaign of Truth” funds available, we have made what we con- 
sider to be tremendous progress. 

I would like to give the committee today a progress report. We 
all know that propaganda is either good or bad, depending on one 
thinge—getting results. Millions of words and thousands of pictures 
mean nothing if they are not influencing the thoughts and actions 
of our audiences in line with our broad policy objectives. 

I should thus like to get mght down to cases and tell you of the 
impact our press materials, our pamphlets, magazines, and leaflets 
and our pictures have carried abroad during this past year. 

First, however, may I point out that nearly one-third of our entire 
publications program today is conducted in what is sometimes known 
“ the “gray” area. In other words, about one of every three pam 
phlets and leaflets is attributed to some organization or agency other 
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than USIE. This fact, plus the security classification of most of our 
tield reports, makes it necessary for me to omit the names of several 
foreign countries in this report for the record. 

I am prepared, however, to discuss any or all of our “gray” activ- 
ties off the record. 

[ would like now to give you a few examples of our impact in 
foreign countries during the last year. On January 28 the Associated 
Press carried a story, which was printed in the Washington Post on 
January 29, about how a USIS operation in Italy had duped the 
Communists into distributing an anti-Soviet pamphlet entitled “For 
i Stable Peace.” This pamphlet, prepared with material supplied 
by our Washington office had a red cover carrying the familiar dove 
of peace, and 3,500,000 copies were printed and distributed in Italy. 
Phe Communists, because the pamphlet so resembled their own, were 
completely duped and distributed the bulk of the 3,500,090 before 
Communist party headquarters warned the partisans that this was 
an anti-Soviet pamphlet carefully citing all Soviet violations of inter- 
national treaties. The Communist headquarters asked the partisans 
in the future to be more careful; 3,500,000 copies of this were dis- 
tributed in Italy. 

A local employee of a USIS operation in a European country re- 
cently maneuvered a local Communist leader into conversation over 
i few glasses of wine. The Communist leader did not know he was 
talking toa USIS emplovee, and this is what he said: 

The influence of the USIS publications being distributed among the workers is 
very great. In fact, it’s incredible. The distributors in the factories exhaust 
all copies soon after they arrive. | remember one occasion there was almost a 
fight because there were not enough copies to go around. ‘The workers take 
them home and pass them on to their friends after they have read them. Asa 
direct result of this propaganda, the effective circulation of the Communist press 
has fallen off considerably. 

[ have other instances here, gentlemen, at Singapore, Bolivia, and 
the Philippines, where we are actively engaged in a propaganda cam- 
paign against the dissident Huks. Also from Indonesia, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Korea, where we are distributing copies of our Weekly 
World News to thousands of prisoners of war, and others. Also 
within the U.S. S. R. itself, where during the past year more than 
10 press and magazine attacks have been made against our magazine 
Amerika. 

lor security reasons, Lam going to request today that the committee 
permit me to keep off the record any discussion of our Amerika maga- 
zine. IT shall be glad to explain the reasons for that when we get to 
\merika magazine. 

The above are only a few of the many phases of the impact that 
has been felt. With the 1953 funds that we are asking for we expect 
to more than double our production and reach the following esti- 
mated goals: For pamphlets, leaflets, and magazines, 249,103,500 ; 
for posters, 25,960,000, But even these totals are 20 percent short of 
( arefully calculated immediate field needs. 

The committee will note that the total 1953 request includes $9,000,- 
GOO for the regular press, publications and photographic programs; 
SD.T66.000 for three related special projects, as follows: 

(a) Exhibits for democracy. 

(4) Printing of special publicat ions. 

\ Psychological support ot troops. 
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The total request of $14,766,000 represents an increase of $5,982,- 
282 over the $8,783.7185 appropriated to date for the press, publica- 
tions, and photographic activities in 1952. However, the over-all 
total is less than one-tenth of what the best estimates say the Kremlin 
will spend during this next year in France alone. 


INCREASE FOR SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR MISSIONS 


Mr. Preston. All right, Mr. Arnot. We will take up the last-men 
tioned items under the category of “Special projects” later on. There 
are only two items in this activity where you have any appreciable 
increases. One is under “Supplies and « equipment for missions” in 
the amount of $194,805. Will you speak to that increase / 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. It is on page 626 of the justifications. 

Mr. Arnor. The committee will note that we have or ar asking for 
less money during this year for our press and publications and photo- 
graphic programs on the domestic side of the operations. That means 
we are decentralizing our program. We in INP, the International 
Press and Pub lications Division, are becoming more of a hard-core 
servicing operation and are putting more money into field production. 
Therefore, instead of having the usual five categories of activities as 
you had in the 1952 budget, we have broken it down into seven cate- 
gories and one separate category of supplies and equipment for 
missions, for which we are asking an Increase of $194,805. This 
money actually comes from domestic savings which we have been 
wble to make of S745,.273. LT will spell those out if you like. 

The supplies and equipment for missions include newsprint for 
newspapers overseas. ‘The American Reporter in India, for example, 
will use 600 tons of newsprint during the fiscal year 1953. The weekly 
eitebt st Panorama, in Pakistan, will use 100 tons. The mimeo- 
graph paper listed under OS is a new activity in INP. Previously this 
was under the supplies and equipment for missions—under USIE 
missions. Tlowever, it has been transferred to INP and will be used 
for the distribution of the Wireless Bulletin, which is a daily news 
bulletin, by all missions in the field. 

The rest of the materials there, such things as hectograph ink for 
duplicators. wrapping paper and envelopes, and so forth, I believe. 
are self-explanatory. I shall be glad to answer any further questions. 

Mr. Presron, What about the $745,000 vou said vou saved? Where 
is that indicated 4 

SAVINGS IN OTHER PROJECTS 


Mr. Arnor, That, sir, vou will find, if T may detail that for you, 
under Press Program on page 608, where there is a savings of S40, 
768 in communications. Also inthe Press Program on page 611 there 
isa savings of $16,033 in the purchase of free-lance articles. In 1952, 
for example, the request for this amount was 896,000, We are doing 
more writing within our own shop with the staff we have and are 
purchasing fewer free-lance articles. We are on or ean purchases 
to those articles which are of a technical nature that we cannot do 
ourselves. 

There is 2 818.000 decrease in the grant tothe Committee on Scientific 
Publications. We plan to handle this material ourselves. That is 
on page 613. 
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In Publications we are making a domestic saving of $434,399 through 
printing fewer copies of pilot models. We are printing 2,000 copies 
in this country instead of 50.000 in this country for a saving of 
$124,000, 

Mr. Presron. On that last item of $484,000 you are transferring 
that activity principally overseas 4 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir: all of those have in one way or another been 
transferred overseas for overseas production of materials, through our 
decentralization. 

A further saving—and IT can only give this in general figures now 
because Tam requesting the Amerika discussion to be off the record. 
will be $310.399 on direct costs of the magazine Amerika. 

In the photographic operation we are saving a total of $235,063 by 
reducing the travel status for our writer-photographers, shifting 
poster and other photo product ion overseas, reducing plast ic plate pro 
duction in this country, and by buying some automatic equipment 
costing us $18,000, which will give us an over-all saving by reducing 
our outside commercial contracts, and the saving will be $17,040. You 
will find those begiming on page 622. 

I would like to go off the record now. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


THE MAGAZINE AMERIWA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Arnot, we have had a discussion off the record rel- 
ative to the magazine Amerika. T would like to ask you specifically 
to what extent you are able to distribute the magazine Amerika in 
the Soviet Union today. 

Mr. Humersine. Mr. Chairman, if T may interrupt, I did not see 
anything in that discussion that was off the record that had to be, 
except for this little bit of policy decision. 

Mr. Loop. Of COUTSEe. Two paragraphs Is all that should be oft 
the record. 

Mr. PRESTON. We will vel that On the record, We Walt vou to tell 
us What vou do with them, and how vou distribute them. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir; we cannot tegally prove, of course, that the 
Soviets distribute any copies at all, but there is plentiful indirect. evi 
dence that the Amerika magazine is getting around the Soviet Union 
fairly adequately. This evidence is of the following kind: First, 
direct observation of readers purchasing and reading the magazine in 
Moscow and other cities. Secondly. fan letters from readers and 
communications from local distribution officers. Thirdly, conversa- 
tions with Soviet citizens indicating they were familiar with the 
contents of a given issue. Fourthly, the fact that the distributor paid 
in full for each issue over the first 5 vears of the magazine's existence. 
It isa fair guess that the Russians will not cut or cannot cut below a 
rock bottom figure of at least 10.000 copies. The basis for this esti 
hate Is as follows: Observat ion of deliveries to new sstands in Moscow 5 
which have been possible ina few cases by American Enibassy person 
nel. indicate that the standard amount delivered is 500 copies per news 
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stand. Assuming as a conservative estimate that the magazine 
distributed to at least six newsstands in Moscow and six outside 0! 
Moscow, this would mean a total of 6,000 copies sold at newsstand 
That would be 12 newsstands times 500 copies. In addition to new 
stand distribution the magazine also is distributed in the follow: 
ways: There is an official Soviet distribution to key party personn 
that is, propaganda officials, for study as a “horrible example, 
capitalistic propaganda.” Also to libraries, universities, and the lik 
Secondly, there are black market sales of secondhand copies whi 
Gen. Bedell Smith mentioned in his recent New York speech. A}: 
there is pilferage in customs, in distributors’ warehouses, and this h 
always occurred, 

VOTAL DISTRIBUTIONS IN 1951 


Mr. Preston. What is the total number, in your opinion, that w 
distributed of each issue in 1951 ? 

Mr. Arnor. I have these figures right here, sir. The last issu 
which was No. 51, we have had no report on. That was delivered « 
January 19, 1952. Also that applies to issues No. 49 and 50. How 
ever, on issue No, 48, which was delivered on July 19, we delivered 
50,000 copies and the Soviet distributor reported sales of 14,765 copies, 
for which we received 36,912 rubles, which is 214 rubles per copy, « 
S9.228 at the nominal exchange rate. 

Mr. Presron. And they returned the rest of the copies to you? 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir; we received back from them 21% rubles px 
copy. Itsells for 5 rubles per copy. Other distribution figures, if vi 
would like them, are as follows: No. 47, 22.787; 46, 17.645: 45, 23.40 
14, 23.400; 43, 25,890; 42, 22.533. That takes us back to Septembe: 
15, 1950. 

Mr. Preston. The unsold copies were returned to you? 

Mr. Arnor. That is correct. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RETURNED COPIES 


Mr. Preston. What did you do with them? What is the gene: 
procedure ¢ 

Mr. Arnor. When the distribution figures according to the Soviet 
began falling off, we undertook a world-wide survey to determin 
where Russian reading groups of political importance were locate: 
On the basis of this survey we are now distributing surplus copie: 
where they will be the most effective. We have here the followin: 
distribution: West Germany, Austria, Brazil, Iran, Israel, Greece, 
Trieste, Hungary, Argentina, Venezuela, and Sweden. A total of «1 
average of 27,400 copies. Some, in addition, are given away at othe: 
places. 


RESTRICTION OF PUBLICATION RIGHTS OF THE SOVIET UNION IN THI 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Preston. As I stated previously off the record, IT want to 
reiterate on the record that I think the time has arrived when w 
must restrict the publication rights of the Soviets in this country 
If they are allowed to censor our publications and to restrict t! 
distribution, we should retaliate by taking the same action in thi- 
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country and let them know we are not going indefinitely to let this 
thing run on a one-sided basis, where we give them absolute freedom 
over here while they, on the other hand, restrict us in every way in 
he Soviet Union. 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if I may make one brief 
tatement off the record and then you can decide whether it should 
go on the record ? 

( Discussion oft the record. ) 

(In the otf-the-record discussion, it was agreed that Mr. Arnot would 
prepare a statement of general background and plans for the maga- 
vine Amerika and submit the statement for the record.) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES P. ARNoT, CHIEF INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 
DivisiON ON MAGAZINE AMERIKA 


e first issue of the Russian-language magazine Amerika appeared on news- 
stands in the U. S.S. R. in January 1945, following an agreement between United 
Stites Ambassador W. Averell Tlarriman and the Soviet Government specify- 
(a) That the Soviets would distribute the magazine, (b) that circulation 
vould be limited to 10,000 copies per issue, and (c) that the magazine would be 

sored by the Soviets. 

Amerika magazine immediately proved popular as the only fresh, western- 
style magazine in a monotonous sea of Communist propaganda, Censorship 
proved no hindrance, since the big appeal of Amerika was through lively text 
md photo material telling the story of American life. This material gave the 
ensor little technical excuse for deletions. 

In 1946, Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith succeeded in negotiating with the 
Soviet Government to raise the circulation ceiling to 50,000 copies per issue. 
It was only a few months later that the Soviets—obviously alarmed at the 
magauzine’s threat to Soviet thought control, but unwilling to ban it outright 
since that would destroy their myth of a free press—began resorting to progres- 
sive, indirect throttling tactics. These developments followed: 

47: Large-scale attempts were made at reader intimidation through press 

id other attacks on the magazine. (There have been more than 40 press and 

magazine attacks to date.) During this period, the Soviet attacks resulted in 

giving the magazine excellent publicity. Frequently, rural residents would 
rite to the Embassy asking for “Amerika.” saying they had heard about it 
through an attack in the newspaper, “Pravda.” 

1950: The Soviets began a drastie limitation of circulation, claiming “sales 
were falling off due to a lack of reader interest.” The Soviet Government 

aimed that the official distribution agency, Seyuzpechat, was able to sell only 

9.000 copies on the average, compared with 50,000 a few months earlier. The 
Soviets began returning to the United States Embassy the copies they claimed 

re “unsold.” 

1951: The Soviets began censoring whole articles (three have been rejected 
»>date). This tightening of censorship coincided with the State Department's 
policy of including in “Amerika” such influential articles as “Public Opinion” 

study of totalitarian methods of influencing public opinion versus public 

injon in the democratic world) and “The World’s Conscience” (an account 
the long debate in the United Nations over the universal Declaration of 

Human Rights. 

During the past year, with circulation figures reported by the Soviets ranging 
erween 14,000 and 20,000 copies per issue, the Department of State, in consulta- 

m with the Embassy in Moscow, has decided to take the following steps: 

1. Reiterate strong protests to the Soviet Government against the circulation 

strietions and demand that the official Soviet distributor submit monthly 
udits of circulation. 

2. Request the Soviet Government to authorize a representative of the United 
ites Iembassy in Moscow to serve as a “traveling auditor,” with full travel 
thority to inspect newstand distribution outside of Moscow. 

Give the widest possible publicity to all censorship restrictions imposed 

“Amerika” by the Soviets, including broadcasting censored articles over the 
Voice of America’ and carrying them in the “Wireless Bulletin,” preparing 
flets and pamphlets based on censored material and generally exposing Soviet 
nsorship. 
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4. Reduce the requested 1953 appropriation for Russian “Amerika” from a 
direct total cost of S528S,815 in 1952 to $218,416 for the 1953 fiscal year. Th: 
1953 total would include $160,366 for production, $51,300 for United States 
personnel (nine employees) and $6,750 for translation costs in Moscow. Certain 
operational Changes will enable the International Press and Publications Divi 
sion to reduce the total cost of Russian “Amerika,” but the print run still will 
be 50,000 copies per issue and the magazine’s format will not be changed, 

The Department of State believes strongly, and the Embassy in Moscow econ 
curs, that every e‘fort should be made to compel the Soviet Government to 
adhere to its written agreement to distribute 50,000 copies of the magazine 
“Amerika” each issue. “Amerika” is the only overt United States informatio: 
product reaching the Soviet people, aside from the “Voice of America,” and it 
is considered extremely important that this established “chink” in the iron 
curtain be maintained in the most crucial target area of the United States 
Information program, 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Flood, 

Mr. Froop. IT would like to say this: My whole theory of this prob 
lem vis-a-vis Soviet Russia is that they are afraid of us. They ar 
afraid of democracy. They are afraid of the ideas of democracy 
They are afraid of having their people, as they see it, “contaminated” 
by what we do, think, see, and believe in. That is what the tron cum 
tain isup there for. It is not to keep Russians away from us, but to 
keep people from the western democracies and keep the ideas of thi 
western democracies away from the Russians. The Russian Soviet 
is afraid to have our ideas and our way of life get in behind that iro: 
curtain to their help. 

I do not care how free an access the Russians have to our informa 
tion here. IT cannot agree with my friend from Georgia. 1 do not 
care one way or another. If you want to cut out the Russian right, 
or if vou want to censor what the Russians do, that is all right with 
me also. but if it comes toa felt as bet ween the two, I do not care what 
they send in here, because [have enough confidence in this country and 
our people to believe that only a corporal’s cuard is going to be con 
taminated by it. The vast bulk of the American people will not be 
However, hy the same token, I am just as positive und so is the Soviet, 
that the American ideas getting into Russia will destroy communism 
and they know it. That is what they are afraid of. 

Mr. Presvon. Mr. Marshall / 

Mr. Marsuanp. No questions, 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, T just read the remarks T made a 
year ago on this subject. It appears on page 959. T have no cor 
rections or amendments to offer to it. Also. ] think some of us might 
read the comments of the chairman of the subcommittee on the follow 
ing page. Lmight say it is not within the province of this committee 
to keep this magazine from being talked about on the floor of the 
House. It will be discussed there. There is suppression of lots ot 
things going on around here by Executive order, that this committee 
and other committees of the House ought to have access to. This 
policy of suppression, T might say to you, will just generate the stean 
that will ultimately blow the lid off. This is not an American was 
of doing this thing. This magazine is just one of several. It is a 
half a million dollars, approximately, according to the testimony ot 
last vear. It will cost about that. We do not know for sure that the 
Russian Government did not pay for a good many of them and pre 
vented the circulation of them. From what we know of the Rus 
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-ians, if they fear this magazine as much as you say they do, it Is a cer- 
tainty that they are not going to allow it to cire ‘ulate very much, even 
if they do put some of them on the news stands and even pay for them. 
If they can make us spend a helf a million dollars, and give us back 
£12,000 or $14,000 for that, then that is letting some blood. If you 
cannot use an auger, you can use a gimlet. You can bleed a man some 
with a gimlet. fam not even sure that these copies are going to the 
Russian Government. T believe that the Russian Government pays for 
them and I do not believe anybody else does. 

I can say to you that we are just generating curiosity here and 
accumulating the steam that will blow the lid off a lot of this stuff 
that vou probably would not want to do. I do not like this off-the- 
record business. I do not like to sit and spend my time here in this 
committee and have some of the best answers go off the record. As 
far as [am concerned, [ have not changed my mind a bit about this 
magazine Amerika from a vear ago. Tf it does not sell, it Is just 
suicide. You are not fooling anybody but yourself. If you print 
them and Russia returns them to you, there is the expense of printing 
and handling and sending them to Helsinki, or some other seaport, 
and the cost of redistribution and all that, and they will have made 
a monkey out of you just the same. I do not have any amendment 
to make to the comments that were made on this magazine 1 year ago. 

Mr. Presvon. As acting chairman of the committee, in view of the 
statements just made by Mr. Clevenger, T must state that it is my 
opinion that the testimony that was taken off the record today was 
entirely justified and is in the national interest. It was in the national 
interest that the evidence be taken off the record. Of course, any 
Member is free to discuss anything that is said in the committee, when 
he sees fit. No one is undertaking today to suppress information. 
The purpose of this committee is to seek information, but we must 
decide at times what information should be kept out of the record, 
inthe national interest. It is only on that basis that this information 
was kept out of the record today, that is, on the basis of national 
Interest. 

Mr. Curvencer. IT might sav to my chairman the evidence IT was 
talking about being suppressed is not the evidence relating to this 
magazine. 

Mr. Preston. I got that impression. 

Mr. Crevencer. No. This is one of the minor instances. 

Mr. Preston. But you did refer specifically to this, did you not? 

Mr. Curvencer. [think this is immaterial one way or another, as 
far as this little thing is concerned, but there are Members upon the 
floor who are going to ask questions about it. 

Mr. Presron. Surely, and they have a right to do so, 

Mr. Crevencer. And there is no one here who is going to keep them 
from asking questions. 

Mr. Presron. Not at all. 

Mr. Cirevencer. And when anyone tries to justify the expenditure 
of that money for the circulation of a few thousand copies of any 
magazine, he is going to be in trouble. So Iam just pointing that out 
to vou. 

However, so far as the suppression of information is concerned, this 
s only a minor incident that does not concern a larger suppression 
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of information that this House and the committees of the House an 
entitled to, by Executive order. Maybe that spells it out a little 
plainer. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, the record of the last 4 years is replete wit 
evidence of the fact that Mr. Clevenger, my esteemed friend, has neve: 
been for any part of this program. It is nothing new for Mr. Cleve: 
ger to express this sentiment. He has been insistent on his positio 
about it. He has made it clear every time this subject comes up. Yo 
agree with that, do you not ? 

Mr. CLevencer. You mean that I think this is a lot of wasted 
money / 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Certainly I do. I have always said so and IT r 
iterate it. 

Mr. Preston. I think we should take a recess now until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, at which time we will take up motion pictures. 


WepDNESDAY, Fepruaky 6, 1952. 
Division oF INTERNATIONAL Morion Pictures 
WITNESS 


HERBERT T. EDWARDS, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. The first item, gentlemen. for our consideration this 
morning is the item entitled “Division of International Motion Pic 
tures” which appears beginning at page 641 of the justifications, whic! 
page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by 
Ir 
t } 19 ’ 
if 
[8 t hs 7s t th. SS 
" ¢ j 7 1 OSS ® 
I | 1 } 1,9 11 2, 137, lt 
1 1D f ) s 1 74 9 &N 119 
for lud 
] 2 ) 2, 16 1,2 2 7 
6. A 1 7 , O08 O84 
( 299 107 2, 649 } l 
4 x ), 292 riacay 1 4i 
i 447, 8 ) 2 i "| { 
Includes obligations in ioca! curret sin the equivalent amount of $2,336,426. 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $10,600,000, which 
would be an increase to the extent of $374.770 over the current year 
appropriation of $10,225,230, 

Do you have a general statement to make with regard to this, Mr 
Edwards? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, the increase of $374,770 will enable 
us tosend tothe field an additional 17,000 print ree Is, which will enable 
us to carry the program into regions we are not at present reaching, 

nd to increase our coverage of target groups in target countries. 
will also allow us to record our films in three more additional lan- 
euages: Amoy, Kanarese, and Pashtu. These will be to indigenous 
vroups in languages they understand, which we are presently not able 
tO reac ‘h. 

This will also enable us to replace in the course of this next vear 
worn-out motion picture equipment. We estimate that 800 projectors 
and 43 mobile units will wear out in the course of the fiscal year and 
\ ill need replacement. 

This increase will also allow us to acquire approximately 45 more 
films, which are already made. 

We do not plan increases in the number of people on our staff. We 
do not plan increases in original production. As a matter of fact, 
you will see that there is a reduction of approximately $110,000 in 
original production. 

I would like to add one word more, if I may, Mr. Chairman, about 
our progress to date. At the end of the second quarter we have com- 
pleted approximately 50 percent of the pictures that we plan to pro- 
duce this year. 

If I may correct that, I would say we have placed into production 
approximately 50 percent of the films we plan to produce this year, 
and 35 percent of those have already been completed. We have ac- 
quired approximately half of the films we planned to acquire this 
year. We have recorded 2,000 language reels of the 4400 we planned 
to record this year. We have sent : the field 37.000 print reels and 
have about 8,000 on order and in the laboratory. Our schedule for the 
yeas calls for about 92,000 reels. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I can report that we have accomplished prac 
tically half of our work we have scheduled for this year. 

I would - so like to add, if I may, that I have just returned from 


a trip to the Near and Far East, and I have inspected very carefully 
our activities in local production. As you Te it was the wish of 
Congress that insofar as possible we should produce as much of our 
material in the field as possible, in order to give it an indigenous 
slant and to coin advantage of fecal situations so that the material 
Wee hot ap pear as “United States propaganda.” This ap plies t oO 


| divisions. 

To that end we are now recording films and producing them in 
many countries, 

I have just returned from one country, and I would like to tell you 
more about this in the course of the hearings. There I saw the first 
three films we had made of an anti-Communist nature. These are 
films which show what communism will do to religion, to the home, 
to labor, and to education in the country in which they were produced. 
The films were exceptionally well received. 

[have just the other day received a report from the country in which 
a priest said, after seeing this film, that this type of film is better than 
100 sermons he could preach on the subject of what communism would 
do to religion. 
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I hope, Mr. Chairman, we will be able to show the committee som 
of these films we have recently completed. 

Now, may I add one brief word, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, we have been here all vear and we have 
not been invited to see any films until at this time of the year when 
you know we do not have much of an opportunity. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have just brought them back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We have not seen anything so good up to now. Maybe 
you have something new which is better. 

Mr. Enwarps. I am sure we have, Mr. Chairman. 


TRIBUTE TO HON, KARL STEFAN 


If T could close on a brief, personal word—and it is personal, al 
though T must say I know I speak for everybody in the Department 
it is with great personal sorrow I have been sitting here looking across 
the table and not seeing my old friend Karl Stefan. IT have appeared 
before this committee for years, and for almost 10 vears IT have had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Stefan across this table: and I feel a great 
sense of personal loss because he is not here today. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any better films than the ones we saw, one 
evening last winter at a departmental auditorium ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. We have new films, and IT personally feel that they 
are much better, Mr. Chairman, 


MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Rooney. How many mobile units do you now have? 

Mr. Epwarps. We now have in the field approximately 350 mobile 
units. Those are in the field or shortly to go to the field. We have not 
completed the shipment of all of our mobile units. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of them are overseas ? 

Mr. Enwarps. The exact figure IT would have to supply for the 
record, because they are going out regularly at the rate of about 
Sor 10a week, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of January 380, 1952, the Department had 2387 mobile units in operation at 
various overseas missions, 99 additional mobile units in transit, and 19 others 
being fitted and readied for shipment. 

It is anticipated that all of the above units total 
by April 30, 1952, 


ing 355, will be in operation 


Mr. Rooney. Are any of them in use here in the United States? 
Mr. Enywarps. No. these are not for use in the United States. 


RENTAL OF FILM STORAGE VAULTS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item at the bottom of page 662, “Rents 
and utility services” for the rental of thirty-eight 1,000,000-foot vaults 
at $828 per year? 

Mr. Enwarps. That is a typographical error, Mr. Chairman. That 
should read the rental of thirty-eight 1,000-reel vaults. 1,000 reels is 
actually 1 million feet of film. It is not a milhon-foot vault, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Please explain this. 

Mr. Epwarps. As you know, in the course of our work we acquire 
large numbers of foreign language films which from time to time we 
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reprint as the need arises in the field for replacements. These langu- 
age reels and the negatives and the work material all have to be stored 
under fireproof condtions. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are they stored ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. In New York City. Well, not in the city itself; but 
outside of New York. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these do you have in storage now, and 
what good are they while in storage ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, it is a way of keeping them. Because much of 
this material is inflammable they have to be kept in what we call 
“vaults.” Phey are vaults which have special sprinkler systems. They 
are not in dead storage. They are brought in and out of our labora- 
tories as we require them, Mr, Chairman. 

At the present time we have 33 vaults, and we estimate next year 
we will need an additional 5 vaults. 


NEED OF FILMS IN VAULTS 


Mr. Rooney. As one who is not thoroughly familar with the mo- 
tion-picture business, 1} just do not understand why we have so many 
of these films in vaults. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the course of making motion pictures, Mr. Chair- 
man, Wwe inevitably acquire a certain amount of material which, while 
not actually used in that particular film, can be used in other pictures. 
This cut-out material we save and put into what we call a “stock shot” 
library. This enables us to save a considerable amount of money in 
our future productions. 

We also, as IT said, record our films now up to about 45 different 
languages. 

We inherited, as you know, from our predecessor agencies such as 
the OWL quite a large number of films which are still very useful 
in the program. We have done some editing on them. 

This entire accumulation of material, as Tsay. is inflammable. We 
feel it would be foolish economy to destroy it, because from time to 
time We use it. The films themselves cost a great deal ot money, 

Mr. Rooney. Are we storing 100 films where we might have use 
for only one in the future / 

Mr. Enywarps. I would not say so, Mr. Chairman. From time to 
time we go through these vaults and eliminate material we do not 
‘tend to use. 

Mr. Rooney. If you did, vou would need less space rather than 
more, 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. Picture prints do deteriorate in the field. 
We estimate that we get approximately 300 showings out of a print. 
Then it has to be replaced. If it is useful we replace that film, and 
the cost of replacing it, of course, is considerably less than the cost 
of making a whole new film. 

We do go through these vaults quite regularly, Mr. Chairman, and 
we eliminate quite a lot of material. 


16-MILLIMETER PROJECTORS 


Mr. Rooney. How many 16-millimeter projectors do you have 
Mr. Epwarps. At the present time there are approximately 4,000, 
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MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTORS 


Mr. Rooney. I see an item amounting to $282,566 on page o8 © 
the justifications wherein you ask for that sum to maintain and repa! 
parts for 5486 16-millimeter projectors. Will you explain what tha 
item is all about ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. That is to maintain the projectors which will be i 
the field in this next year. 

Mr. Rooney. When they are in the field they will all be new? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; they will not all be new. 

In the course of this coming fiscal year we will have to replace abo 
300 of them. Some of these projectors, Mr. Chairman, have been 
the field since the days of the Oflice of War Information and thi 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in South America. Some o 
them, of course, are being cannibalized. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely you would hot have 5.000 out ot £000 whic! 
would need this much maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Evwarps. Well, the new projectors which are going into thi 
field this present year will not need maintenance for this year be 
cause the parts will not have worn out. 

Mr. Rooney. I would expect that. That is the reason I am direct 
ing my inquiry along these lines. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is why I said, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
approximately 4,000 projectors, of which about 600, roughly, in 
round figures, will not need repair parts. That is the 3.486 we have 
shown here. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the ones which were bought during the 
present fiscal year? Are they going to need the same repair parts 
as the ones vou took over from the OWL? 

Mr. Epwarps. They will not need the same repair parts, but they 
will need cetrain replacements, Mr. Chairman. Lamps only last 
about amonth. The tubes wear out, just lke the radio tubes. 


AVERAGE MAINTENANCE COST 


Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at this figure of $51 7 

Mr. Epwarps. The figure of $81, Mr. Chairman, is made up of a 
number of items which I can supply for the record or can give to you 
now if vou wish. 

Mr. Rooney. We would rather have it now. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have the round figure there. It will only take a 
second to find this, Mr. Chairman. Approximately 12. projector 
lamps at $3 each, $36. Six exciter lamps at 70 cents each, $4.20. Three 
photocells at $2 each, $6. Two drive belts at $1.40 each, $2.80. Two 
sets of tubes, $23. The miscellaneous mechanical parts of condensers 
and switchers and gears of $9. That is a total of $81 average. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a guess? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is based on experience. We have been running 
this program now for 8 or 10 years, Mr. Chairman. 
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METHOD OF ESTIMATING NUMBER OF PROJECTORS TO BE SERVICED 


Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure of 3,486 projectors ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is an experience figure which is the result of 
analyzing the present state of repair of our projectors around the 

rid. We keep pretty accurate track of these projectors, as you 
KNOW. 

\[r. Rooney. No, we do not know. 

Mr. Epwanps. Well, I beg your pardon. 

[ have testified before, Mr. Chairman, as to the mechanics of our 
getting reports from the field, and I beheve either in this committee 
or inthe Senate Committee we have tiled copies of those reports. It is 
.matter to which we devote a great deal of attention. 

Phe field reports periodically on its need for replacement parts. 
We have men traveling constantly to inspect the equipment, because it 
s obviously a waste of time and a waste of money if the equipment 
-tands in the field idle, because of the lack of repair parts. 

This is something we spend a great deal of time on, Mr. Chairman. 
This is not a guess figure. It is based en our actual experience. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell me how you arrived at it 4 

Mr. Epwarps. We arrived at it by studying our reports from the 
field, 

Mr. Rooney. What are the figures as a result of which you arrived at 
3.486 ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are the projectors, the number of projectors 
which will have been in the field long enough, according to our experi- 
ence figures to require these replacement parts that L have read off 
to you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ can give you a breakdown of the figures for the record, if you like. 
[t is quite a detailed list. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. It covers from 150 to 200 posts, Mr. Chairman; 
but I would be very happy to tell you how we arrived at that figure 
for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. I think you had better do that for the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Roonry. Beeause I cannot understand why it should not be 
1492 or V267 or some ot her fivure. 

Mr. Epwarps. All I can say is that it is our experience figure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, but may be your experience has been costly. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The figure of 3,486 represents the actual number of projectors which will be 

active service in the program for the full fiscal year 1953, in the following 
ceographie areas: Near East, 1,082; Far East, 1,071; Latin America, 674; Europe, 
ooo. There are certain parts (particularly tubes and ether electronic compon- 
nts) in every projector which are normally short-lived. Projectors in this 

gram receive unusually harsh treatment in that they are moved frequently 
om one location to another, are exposed to varying weather conditions, and 

e frequently subjected to fluctuations in electrical current. The maintenance 

tor of an average of $81 per projector per annum is based on past cost eXxperi- 

ce in replacing the expendable items enumerated above. 
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1952 BASE 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take this base for 1952. You have a base of 
S1O.225.230. Does that include funds transferred from radio broad 
casting ? 


Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that, sir? 


That tmplheation Lol into the discussion. However. there were rio 
| 


actual transfers‘of funds. 

Mr. Rooney. What implication got into what discussion ¢ 

Mr. May. Inthe hearings—I do not know whether you were presen 
yesterday or the day before yvesterday—Mr. Marshall, I believe, raised 
a question as to whether or not there had been a decrease in the broad 
casting funds for the purpose of increasing the motion pictures. Wi 
explained vesterday, sir, that there had been no such direct transfe: 


as that: that in the initial allocation of funds for the radio activity, 


less had been allocated than the amount the committee thought shoul 
have been. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. May, is this figure of $10,225,250 the same figur 
which vou asked for motion pictures when vou were here a year ago! 

Mr. May. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Roongy. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, last vear we requested $13,074,835. for 
motion pictures. 

Mr. Rooney. That was before the reduction, of course. 

Mr. Winner. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Iepwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then what was the reduction ¢ 

Mr. May. It would be the difference bet ween those two figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I incorrect in understanding this as a set of fig 
ures In whieh you Show broadcasting lower than it has been, with a 


substantial requested increase—as T recall it, from S19 million to 330 


million—and now you are proceeding on the basis of motion pictures 
being 310.225.2530, which is not a comparative figure ¢ 

Mr. May. Tam not sure that IT understand your point, sir, but as 
Mr. Wilber just said. we asked the committee last vear for 815 million 

All we could allocate, sir, in the light of the reduction by Congress, 
was the 810225,000 which is now shown as our current operating 
figure. 

Mr. Rooney. If you had allocated the full amount to radio, as was 
agreed upon by the House and Senate conferees, would you have had 
this figure of $10.225.230 which is now before us as the 1952 amount / 

Mr. May. Tam not certain, sir, if the full amount had been allotted 
to the radio exactly where the reductions in other activities would 
have been made. 

If we had allotted the full amount to radio, which the committee 
feels was agreed upon and which it is felt should have been allotted. 
we would have had to make reductions in the other activities. Whether 
it would have been applied to motion pictures or to the press or to 
overseas, I do not know, sir, 


RELEASED MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the longest picture which you put out during 
the past year, Mr. Edwards? What is your most important one 4 

Mr. Epwarps. The longest picture / 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 
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Mr. Epwanrps. You mean in screen time, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have to check this. I do not believe that in 
this past vear we have completed and released to the field any picture 
whieh had a longer running time than more than about a half an hour. 

We have in production now pictures with considerably longer run- 
ning period, but those have not vet been completed. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you consider to be the best picture you got 
out during the past year ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit in the position of 
King Solomon and the widow, who was asked to choose from her 12 
children, as you will remember. I would have great trouble in answer- 
ing that question, as to which was the best of all. It would depend 
upon: The best for what purpose / 

Mr. Rooney. The best for the purpose for which we are appropriat- 
ing money for the Voice of America; to combat communism abroad. 

Mr. Epwarps. As you know, we have a number of purposes. One is 
to combat communism, and another is to increase confidence in the 
United States. 

Mr. Roonry. So far as IT understand it, that is the main purpose. 

Mr. Epwarps. One of the most effective pictures we have made, one 
of a series of pictures we have made, to combat communism, have 
been our pictures on the war in Korea. In the course of this year we 
have more than 20 pictures in production on Korea. I have a great 
deal of testimony from the field as to the effectiveness of our picture, 
“In Defense of Peace.” 

Mr. Rooney. If you were asked by someone who knew nothing at all 
about the pictures to tell which picture you thought was the best, 
which one would you say ? 

Mr. Epwarps. 1 would say on the evidence from the field that the 
two pictures “In Defense of Peace,” about the war in Korea, and a pic- 
ture called “One Year in Korea” were the most effective. 

Mr. Roonry. Was this the picture we saw a vear ago, “In Defense 
of Peace”? 

Mr. Eowarps. This was one of them: ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney, Do you not have anything better than that since then? 

Mr. Epwarns. We have simular pictures. We have one called “One 
Year in Korea.” 

Mr. Rooney. Let us leave “In Defense of Peace” out. What is the 
best picture since then ? 

Mr. Epwarps. T would say “One Year in Korea.” 

Mr. Rooney. How long is that ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That runs about 10 minutes. It was designed for 
theatrical distribution. 

When we produce for theatrical distribution we have to hold the 
running time down. That has been shown very widely, and we have 
excellent reports from the field. 

We have a picture which is now just completed, called “When the 
Communists Came to a Chinese Village.” I consider it an excellent 
picture. 

Mr. Roonry. How long is that one? 

Mr. Epwarps. That runs about 27 minutes. It has not yet had the 
advantage of field testing, so I cannot give you the analysis from the 
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field. I can just give you my personal opinion. I consider that to | 
avery excellent picture. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you arrange to have both of those pictures u 
here tomorrow so that we can see them at the end of the day ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I certainly can. The one “When the Communisi 
Came to a Chinese Village” is at present only in Chinese, but I ea 
arrange to have a translator here to give you a running commentary 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Suppose we arrange to do that at the e1 
of tomorrow’s hearing. 

CAMERAS 










What is a Mitehell camera ? 

Mr. Epwarps. You are at what page, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Page 664. 

Mr. Epwarps. A Mitchell eamera is a motion-picture camera. That 
is a trade name. Some are called Bell & Howell, or Eyemo cameras. 
This particular one is a Mitchell camera. It uses 35-millimeter film 
and is the best kind of camera to use under field conditions. 


FILMING THE MAKING OF SPEAKER'S GAVELS 


Mr. Rooney. Was it a Mitchell camera which was used to take the 
picture in the Capitol recently of the making of the gavels for the 
Speaker of the House / 

Mr. Epwarps. I am not aware of that equipment. I would doubt 
it very much, because the Mitchell camera is a very large camera. 

Mr. Roonry. Were your people here making pictures of the gavel 
maker or makers ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. I think that would be an Eyemo, a smaller 
camera. It is a camera that allows you to move. It is very 
maneuverable. 

Mr. Rooney. What is a camera like that worth? 

Mr. Epwarps. That camera costs about $1,800 to $2,000, depending 
upon the lenses. 

Mr. Roonry. What were they taking pictures of the making of 
gavels for? 

Mr. Epwarps. That I would have to check on, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been away for 2 months. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you imagine how pictures showing the gavel 
makes here in the Capitol would help our propaganda abroad? J 
do not know. Tam wondering about this thing, because I heard about 
it the other day. Everybody else around the Capitol wondered what 
they were doing taking pictures of the gavel makers. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would be very happy to give youa report. As I say, 
I have been away for 2 months and just got back about a week ago. 
I have not had time to catch up. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there somebody here with you who would know, Mr. 
Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not know if Mr. Grenoble would know or not. 
I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Rooney. When can you find that out for us? 

Mr. Epwarps. I can find that out very quickly with a telephone call. 
If you would like it now, Mr. Chairman, we will make a call. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, I think so. 
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Would you want to hear the answer to this, Mr. Clevenger ¢ 
Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder why they want to take pictures of gavel 
making. ‘There must be some good reason for it. It does not occur 
to me at the moment. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, we got an answer to how 
many of these programs were mailed within the United States, and 
the answer we got was that almost none of them were. Yet we cannot 
help feeling, some of us who are on the committee, the weight of the 
pressure for these programs, and it sometimes leads one to think that 
maybe a lot of this money is being spent on the American mind and 
not altogether on the European mind. If you were sitting on this 
side of the table, vou would realize that. 

Mr. Epwarps. As you know, Mr. Clevenger, the Department. of 
State does not distribute these motion pictures in the United States. 

Mr. Crrevencer. I know they do not. 

Mr. Epwarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curvencer. But I am talking about the publications and other 
things which fall within the general appropriation. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. | am lke the chairman: I just wonder what par- 
ticular use the story of gavel making would be to a man in Timbuktu. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would be interested to know, also. 

Mr. Roonry. There may be a good explanation of it; I do not 
know, 

It was an oldtimer around the Capitol, in a responsible position, 
who said that he and everyone else around here wondered what they 
were doing. 

Mr. Epwarps. I do know this, Mr. Chairman: In a number of our 
pictures we have scenes of the Representatives and Senators of the 
people. 

Mr. Roonry. How would it help to show where the gavels were 
made / 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not know, sir. 


FILMS SHOWN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Curevencer. As to this Korean movie, that was shown in the 
United States, all over, because I saw practically the same thing we 
saw here, in the theater. 

Mr. Rooney. You should ask Mr. Edwards about that. 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, as you know, Mr. Clevenger, a great deal of 
that material from Korea comes from a Signal Corps pool of combat 
cameramen. ‘The newsreels themselves have access to muclr of this 
same material that we have. The thing that we do is to include in the 
films about Korea material which would not necessarily be included 
in an American newsreel, which is quite short. The sequences there 
run perhaps a minute or two, 

You would see similar material in the American newsreels, about the 
action in Korea, similar to the material that we include in our own 
versions of those pictures. We shoot some original material ourselves, 
of course, in Korea. 

Mr. CLevencer. You would not be inclined to spend a part of this 
appropriation in explanation or defense of the peace we do not have 
in Korea, would you ¢ 
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Mr. Evwarps. No, sir; T would not spend any part of this appro 
priation directly for the distribution of this material in the United 
States. 

The thing which has happened, as you know, sir—or as I have so 
testified before—is that other Government agencies have found that 
some of the material we have made about the United States is useful in 
their own programs. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


For instance, we made a picture about the 4-H Club, which is a 
very excellent American institution. The Department of Agriculture 
found that was useful in its program, and they asked if they could 
strike off, at their own expense, prints of that picture, and we allowed 
them todo so. Of course, we cooperate with all Government agencies. 

We do not spend our funds to distribute any of this material 1 
the United States. 

Mr. Cievencer. Could not the 4-H Club furnish you with films of 
their work, which would be even closer to the line of activity than one 
you would make yourself, without additional outlay for the produe- 
tion of that film ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, Mr. Clevenger, as you know we acquire the 
majority of our films already made and then we adapt them. We have 
acquired two pictures on the 4-H Clubs. 

In one picture that we made on the 4-H Clubs, we were able to in- 
clude foreign people, in the United States, ovserving 4-H Club meth- 
ods. That adds an additional impact when the film is sent back there. 

We also emphasize in our 4-H Club pictures and other community 
activities the essence of the democratic process, which is not under- 
stood abroad. We can very easily take these things for granted in the 
United States because we know them so well. The people abroad 
want to see these things spelled out more than we have to spell them 
out for the American people. 

Mr. Crevencer. I am infringing on your time, Mr. Chairman; I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. I would be glad to have you finish. 

Mr. Crevencer. I do not want to foreclose Mr. Marshall’s oppor 
tunity to examine. 


Mr. Roonry. I am sure Mr. Marshall would not mind. 
TRAVEL FOR INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVALS 


Mr. Roonry. What about this item, which is comparatively small, 
of $6,520 to prov ide five trips for attendance of American representa- 
tives at international film festivals? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is on what page, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Page 660. 

Mr. Epwarps. Oh, ves. A number of countries abroad attach a 
great deal of importance to international film festivals. There is one 
currently going on in Bombay, for instance. There is one held in 
Venice. There is one held in France. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVALS 


Mr. Rooney. What is an international film festival / 

Mr. Epwarps, An international film festival is an event which lasts 
anywhere from a week to, in the case of India where it is running to 
several weeks, where all countries are invited to send not only their 
most representative films but also personalities and directors and 
talent from their own motion picture industries. 

Since the war these international film festivals have frequently 
become propaganda activities and fronts for the satellites. For in 
stance, Russia and the satellite countries have participated very. very 
heavily in these international film festivals. 

[am told. although this is not vet confirmed, that in Bombay, for in 
stance, they have a delegation of some 29 people at the Bombay Film 
Festival and have some of their very best pictures, 

It is very decidedly to the advantage of the United States to partic) 
pate in these. 

Mr. Rooney. When vou say “their very best pictures.” do you mean 
their very best commercial pictures / 

Mr. Epwarps. Their very best entertainment pictures, very. best 
documentary pictures, sclentific pictures, and educational pictures 


REPRESENTATION AT FESTIVAI 


Mr. Rooney. Are we representated at a festival such as this by 
Paramount and MGM and the other film companies 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. eh 

Mr. Rooney. Then what are you folks doing there 4 

Mr. Epwarps. We send an official Government representative, just 
as practically all the other countries do. This Government representa 
tive is selected by an interdepartmental committee composed of all 
Government agencies producing Government films. This committee 
selects not only the films which are to be exhibited at these festivals, 
but also a representative of the committee, who becomes a representa 
tive Of this Government. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 660 of your justifications you say: 

These representatives may be selected from the Department, other Government 
igencies, or private organizations, depending upon the United States entry 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. si 

Mr. Rooney. What private organizations / 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, private organizations like the laree national 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Community 
Chest organization. We have not as vet drawn from private organ- 
izations. Tn the past PE think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. L would 
have to check it. since it has been going on for some years. I think the 
representatives have been almost entirely Crovernment. 

Mr. Rooney. What would the Boy Scouts be doing in Bombay ¢ 

Mr. Ebwarps. The Boy Scouts are not in Bombay. 

Mr. Rooney. What would they do if vou had sent them 4 

Mr. Epwarps. T mention the Boy Scouts as a private organization 
which produces motion pictures, Just as the YMCA produces motion 
pietures, 
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These private organizations producing motion pictures might 
interested in participating. It is possible. That is why we said *o) 
private organizations.” It is possible that we might select one «| 

their members. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this not a luxury which we could very well do 
without ? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is almost invariable, Mr. Chairman, that thi 
American representative is selected from the Government agencies pr 
ducing films, which films participate in these festivals. 

No, sir; I would be very disappointed if that position were taken. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. The question was: Do you not think this is a luxury 
without which we could well do? 

Mr. Epwarps. On that, Mr. Chairman, I think decidedly not. 

I have a report, Mr. Chairman, on the gavel. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Let us stay with this and get the recoi 
straightened out. 

Will you repeat what you said for the record ¢ 


INDIA FILM FESTIVAT 


Mr. Epwarps. The Department was informed that the India 
Government planned a film festival in Bombay and other cities o! 
India, and upon receipt of this information it was decided that tini 
did not permit us to participate, andas a result we advised the missio) 
that the American motion-picture industry and the Government would 
not have its usual representation. 

Upon receipt of this the Embassy strongly urged the Departme: 
to reconsider its position because it had been informed that other go. 
ernments, and more particularly the U.S. S. R.. planned extensive 
participation even to the extent beyond which it had gone in other filn 
festivals. 

As a result of this representation and because of the inportan 
attached to this activity, the Department was able to arrange Amer! 
can participation. The propaganda value of participating in thes 
film festivals, and particularly im India, transcends the actual exhib 
tion of motion pictures themselves. 


REPRESENTATION BY MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Rooney. Do vou not feel that since we have the world’s leadi 
motion picture producers rieht here in the United States and sine 
they would be represented in Bombay, that they would be amply 
capable of properly representing America when it comes to motto: 
pictures ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I certainly do, sir. Unfortunately, though, in th 
case, as [ said, the motion-picture industry decided against participa 
tion, and has reconsidered that decision, and American entertainme: 
and documentary films are now being shown in Bombay. and the sam 
festival goes on to Caleutta, Madras, and Delhi. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we have both the American commercial pro 
ducers and the Voice of America people represented there / 

Mir. Epwarps. Both entertainment and documentary films: yes. sil 
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ADDITIONAL COST OF GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Rooney. This item of $6,520 is merely for travel ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to that, in order to attend a festival such 
as is proposed here, in order to arrive at the actual cost you would 
have to include the salary and per diem of these people which you 
send all the way out there; is that not right 

Mr. Epwarps. It would be true if that were the case of someone 
working in my Motion Picture Division. It would not be true if the 
American representative of Government films came from any of the 
other services. That would be out of their money. 

Mr. Rooney. But it would still be out of the taxpayers’ pocket, 
would it not 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; Mr. Wilber has called my attention to the 
fact that this includes per diem. It does not include salary, but it does 
include per diem and travel. 

Mr. Rooney. But if you send a Government employee connected 
with the Motion Picture Division there, you would include his salary, 
would you not? 

Mr. Kpwarps. His salary would be paid, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course. 

Mr. Epwarps. But not out of this. 

Mr. Rooney. He would be paid for going out there. 

Mr. Epwarps. He would be paid regularly ; ves, sir. 


SPEAKER’S GAVELS 


Mr. Roonry. What information have you obtainend about th: 
gavels/ 

Mr. Epwarps. The report I have, Mr. Chairman, is that that wa 
not shot for the motion-picture program. Presumably it is for eithe: 
a commercial news reel or for some other purpose. It was not part of 
our activity. 

IT would be interested to know how you got the impression, Mr. 
Chairman, that this was for the motion-picture program. 

Mr. Roonry., Did the Voice of America or the State Department 
have anything to do with the picture taking of the gavel-making? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not so faras I could determine, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you make a definite statement ? 

Dr. Compron. We can find out about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is the statement I have received as a result of 
a very hurried phone call. 

Mr. Rooney. IT was told by a very competent gentleman around 
the Capitol here that it was the Voice of America. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like to run that down, sir. If I determine 
that it is not, could you determine from your side where he got the 
impression / | 

Mr. Rooney. The only question before the House is: Did you or 
did you not take pictures of the gavel-making. If you did not, it is 
not your responsibility. 

Mr. Epwarps. My only interest is that IT am alwavs interested 
why people sav we do things we do not do, Mr. Chairman. 





Mr. Roonry. It may be that they came here and told him it was 
for the Voice of America. 

Mr. Epwarps. It may be. I think it must have been an error, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We will leave that with you, so that you can put a 
definite statement on the record that the Department of State Infor 
mation and Educational Activities had nothing to do with the taking 
of these pictures here recently, 

(The information is as follows :) 

A eareful check of the records indicates that no motion-picture footage of the 
making or presenting of gavels was filmed by, orvon orders of the International 
Information and Educational Program. The Division of International Press 
and Publications distributed as part of its overseas photographic service in 
March 1951, a still photograph of the ceremony of the President presenting 
the Vice President a gavel made from timbers removed from the White Hlouse 
rhe photograph was taken by a private agency and obtained by the Department 
through a commercial photographic service. 


PRAVEL, FILM ADVISORY COMMUTE! 


Mr. Rooney. What about this travel at page 665% This is travel to 
Washington and New York of members of the Film Advisory Com 
mittee of the United States Advisory Commission on Information. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is there for that / 

Mr. Epwarps. T do not have a breakdown of that specific item. 
As IT recall it. in compiling these figures there were four trips in the 
course of a year of the motion picture advisory panel. This is not 
the Information Commission: this is the panel of 12 members. 

Mr. Roonny. This is the Film Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right: the Committee. There are five people, 
| beheve, of that panel who live in New York City and come to Wash 
ington for these meetings. 

Mr. Roonry. Who are they / 

Mr. Enwarps. Those five / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is 20 trips: 4 trips for 5 members of the panel at 
tending the meeting. LT have the list of them. 

Mr. Roonry. At a cost of how much / 

Mr. Eowarps. Well, a trip from New York to Washington costs $42. 

Phe members of the panel living in New York, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking about a round trip ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. sir. 

The members are Mr. Gordon Bigear, president ot the Industrial 
Audiovisual Association: Mr. Ned Depinet. president of RKO Pic- 
tures in New York: Mr. Jobn McCarthy, vice president of the Motion 
Picture Association of Amertea, living in New York; Mr. Peter 
Mooney, president of the Nontheatrical Film Producers Association, 
in New York. Isthat five? One.two.three, four. 

The Chairman of that is Dr. Mark May. We may have included 
hin as coming from New York, as the Chairman of the whole group. 

Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. There is one other member who is 
Walter Ament, the president of the News Reel Association. the fifth 
from New York. 
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SERVICE CENTER KITS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item for “Service center kits.” two at 
$1,200 each, shown on page G59 / 

Mr. Epwarps. We have established this past year regional repair 
shops for our equipment, so that projectors requiring fairly major re 
pair work do not have to be sent back to the United States and go on 
to the factory. These are two of those service centers that we hope to 
establish im 1953. Tht pays for small lathes, various tube-testing 
upphances. 

OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item at page 658 of the justifications 
under “Other contractual services” for the preparation of mastet 
material for 58 kits at approximately 8150 per kit 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are utilization kits. Mr. Chairman. IT think 
perhaps the easiest way would be to show you some. May [ give you 
these and speak from them 

You will see that they contain a leaflet which the field could repro 
duce after translating them. It contains a short press release regard- 
ing anew film. It contains program notes. And it refers to other 
material that is available in the photos and posters and in the 
libraries, 

Now, you might be interested. Mr. Chairman, in how this material 
is reproduced in the field. You will remember we made a picture 
called In Defense of Peace. This is the model that we sent to the 
field, and this is the way the field reproduced it [exhibiting documents |. 

This | indicating | was reproduced in Honk Kong. 

This | indicating | was reproduced in Burma, 

This is how this material is used in the field. Some of this material 
originates in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. T imagine the valuable material originates in the field, 
does it not 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir: a great deal of it does, sir. 

This [indicating] is the leaflet om our most recent film on religion. 
If I could, | would like to show some of these to the committee to 
morrow, also, Mr. Chairman. 


DUPLICATION WITH PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. Of course, looking at this by itself, it puts vou in the 
same business as the Press and Publications Division; is that not so 

Mr. Eywarps. No, sir; not actually. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not, in connection with this pamphlet Com- 
munism and Religion / 

Mr. Epwarps. This particular pamphlet was prepared by the Re 
gional Production Center in Manila. Quite a lot of this material is 
used. In the preparation of all this material we work very closely 
with our Press and Publications Division. But this material is tailor 
made for a particular film. so that it can be distributed to audiences 
who have just seen the film. and thus cut that groove a little deepet 
We do not set up our own facilities for the reproduction of this. Ws 
work yery closely with ong press division, 





Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 
Mr. MarsHain, No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, 1 have been somewhat concerned 
about this program to contain communism, but I am also concerned 
about what we are doing about its blood brother or younger brothe: 
socialism. While it teaches in a more subtle form: things quite as 
destructive to government, it many times is the more violent forn 
of Marxism. 

Bias e have only to look at our British friends to see how a government 

1 become paralyzed with that in 5 or 6 years, until we find now 
Wn gn to save their economy they have to begin to undo some of 
the things that were sold to that intelligent country, speaking om 
identical language, to the extent that they could not pay for it and 
could not sustain themselves. 

I am concerned somewhat about whether we sow the seeds of social 
ismi in some of these pictures to these new conntries which embark on 
. policy of self-government. 

Mr. Enwanps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Something they have never through the centuries 
heen used to nor have had the responsibilities for. 

India is a fine example of it, and Pakistan, and the various other 
governments being set up which have no experience in government 
other than an employment by the British in certain fields where they 
have certainly not been in the imperial positions. 

Iam concerned about whether this program considers that, and who 
filters it out to see that we do not propagate by pictures or by voice 
these things which might make it more or less impossible for them 
to set up a workable government which can sustain itself, 

Do you understand my point? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, I understand it perfectly, 

I should say the first responsibility there, Mr. Clevenger, is with 
our planning staff. The second responsibility is with myself. We 
review all scripts and all themes before they become scripts, and all 
final pictures. 

Mr. Crevencer. In the long run I do not believe that we have any 
where a working agreement with what might be termed a right-wing 
government. You know what I mean, the people who believe in the 
old-fashioned multiplication table and paying for things. 

We have it in our own country. We have it right here in America, 
where members of our own Government would embark in a field 
which would take us into exactly the same area of distress by trying 
to do too much and give too much and not implant the proper ideas 
at the same time, that government does not work itself but that 
government exists not for the support of its people but must be sup 
ported by the people if they are to live. 

Do you understand what I mean ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I do, sir. I am confident that that happens in a 
large number of our pictures. 

Mr. Chevencer. Now, there was something which occurred here 
vesterday which started me along that line of thought. One of the 
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ee divisions yesterday suggested : v “quic ‘kie” they pulled 

1 the Communists to get them to distribute in Italy certain quantities 
of a booklet distributed in a typical address of communism, and they 
suid they got a good many of them out. 

Is it possible, considering all these languages while h you have, that 
the same sort of plant might be worked on you? Have you inter- 
preters to check your translations, so you know they are not pulling 
any of those things of you? 

Mr. Epwarps. We certainly have, sir. We check them twice. 

We employ, as you know, a large number of forei ign language trans- 
lators and narrators. They keep turning over. T hey leave the coun- 
try or take other employment. We are constantly recruiting those 
people, 

We check that at two points. We have an individual familiar with 
the language who checks the narration before it is recorded. ‘That 
person has been secur ity checked for us. It is a complete investiga- 
tion. That is someone who checks what is written as a translation. 

Then we have a monitor who has also been security checked who 
hears this film as it is being recorded. 

Then, of course, all films are reviewed at the missions by people 
familiar with the language before they are released, so we have three 
checks, 

Mr. Crievencer. You are teaching through the eve and through 
the ear ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Because you are using not only visual means but 
you are using sound tracks with your films. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is a very powerful combination; as you know, 
Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLeveNGer. So it can be a very great power for teaching gov- 
ernment to these people who are just in the period of starting to set 
up a free government or freedom, 

Now, what guarantee does this committee have, for instance, that 
this thing is being done? Can you tell us categorically that you are 
not teaching state socialism ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I ean, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, I got the surprise of my life here in the 
United States one time. I was on another trip for another commit- 
tee, and there was a party of Asiatics being entertaimed at the other 
end of the room, and these people seemed to be very nervous about 
my going down to hear anything which was going on. That made 
ine more curious, so I nudged down there to hear. 

To my great surprise we were being told—this crowd was being 
told, and I say “we” because I was one of them at the time—that we 
were doing this thing in state socialism much better than Russia was 
doing it, and it was exhibit A of what America was showing to some 
people from Asia. 

It was amazing to me. I did not wonder that they did not want 
me to hear it, because I was supposed to be appropriating the money 
for that agency to operate with. But I determined to hear it, when 
I saw it, because I was curious to know. 

I saw that group as they went through this place. They were in 
parties which were under the conduct of an American. They were 
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being shown these developments in power, and what have you, b 
cause they covered the water front. 

When you got through with the appropriation for that ageney, 11 
covered everything from a geodetic survey to complete control of: 
area in public power and all those things. 

I simply do not want to sow the seeds, because the seeds of commu 
nism are planted in state socialism, which has never worked. 

We arrive at a stage where we do not like it, when it fails to work, 
and the Government begins to impose powers on it, to make the peopl 
{ omply. I do not think anybody questions that. 

The Marxist idea is identical in the two, except that one starts out 
with the idea of gentleness and appeals at a certain age to almost 
every adolescent. These are not always at the age we regard. at 
adolescent in America. 

This is an intriguing thing, this idea that evervbody shares and 
shares alike and that there is something wrong with the capitalistic 
svstem. 

I do not want to be appropriating money here if. in this progran 
of Vours, this iden of the worth of state socialism: woes over to these 
people, because IT do not see any hope for them ever setting up a goy 
ernment which will work: because as we know better than anybody 
else governments are set up by the sacrifice of the people and not by 
hand-outs, and they are maintained in the same way. 

Mr. Epwarps. T assure vou, Mr. Clevenger, that you will not find 
that in any of the films we have. 

Mr. Crevencer. Lam glad to have your assurance. The thing which 
occurred to me is that in this side effort of both the broadeasting and 
moving pictures there certainly would be required monitoring by an 
American whose heart wis right. if this was to vel the hessage over 
to the people. 

If the best we can dois to send a hessave TO India that a well-known 
do-gooder has now gone over to that country and wants 8500 million. 
and has come back to lobby for it, it does not seem worth while, be 
enuse we cannot stand it. We do not have the money to take every- 
body to dinner in this world. We have to realize it. 

I think this is something which this whole institution has to con 
sider, because we cannot promise more than we can deliver. or we 
will lose them all if we do. 

Mr. Eywarps. Mr. Clevenger, you might be interested in one little 
quote T have here from Pakistan. It is not quite on your point, 
although I] think it bears pretty close. 

This was with regard to the film called Freedom of the Press we 
ave distributing. This is a translation of an article appearing in a 
weekly newspaper in Pakistan, where the man said : 

This film can tench us a lesson and can serve as a guide It can also be a 
satire on the state of affairs in this country—in Pakistan I wish this film 
were shown to those gentlemen who are strangling freedom of the press through 
safety mensures. It is quite possible that they would then be inspired to set 
the Pakistan press free. For helpless journalists in Pakistan the showing was 
“oan ordeal.’ T wish this film were shown in public seminars to 
te our people what freedom of expression really means 


give an idea 


These people really get this message from our films, as they do from 


our broadeasts, as to what freedom really means, 
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Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Edwards, there is danger in our own country, 
ind they have made more penetration than most of our people are 
aware of. Ina country like India, with 90 million or 100 million 
untouchables ina strata of society so low. it would seem: almost hope- 
less to raise them. Just think what a fertile field for fifth-columm 
activities is Involved, sich as took place in Eeypt the other day. 

Now Lran is throwing out our agencies, are they not? Are they not 
ordering out, distribution of material like your own, or does that 
order mean What it saves / 

Mr. Epwarps. Not Pakistan. 

Mr. CLevencer. IT said Tran. 

Mr. Epwarps, That situation is still not clear. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. There Is one of the oldest voverniments im the 
world. If they make a penetration like that and we are thrown out, 
pretty soon we are going to be shut out of all the tender sensitive areas 
where we can make an impression on Commiumisn. 

Mr. Epwarps. Tecan certainly reinforce what you said about Egypt. 
I left Cairo a week ago last Saturday, just as the trouble was starting. 
Iwas at the airport when the mob started attacking the BOAC plane, 
and beat up the mechanic. We were not quite sure of what would 
happen to the Americans in this rather beleaguered airport. It made 
a profound impression on me. Mr. Clevenger, that when they an 
nounced the TWA fleht the crowd opened up and we walked right 
through, and there was not even a shout, whereas 5 minutes before 
thev had been chasing the BOAC mechanic and beating him up. 

Mr. Curvencer. Yet if we get involved in this thing, trving to take 
away these things they reoard as liberties and prerogatives, we can 
vet involved ina lot of trouble. IT do not want to have that. 

To me. it is a great shame that we have reached a point where we 
have to pay tribute to vel Americans released, when they are hela for 
hostages. [do not want to get into a field where we lose our prestige. 
TI want it to be as it was said of the ancient Romans. No matter where 
a Roman went they said: "Do not touch that man: he is a Roman.” 

I want the same thing to be said of Americans, no matter where they 
go in this world, tending to therm own business. T want them to feel 
the same way about an American citizen, or else all this loss of blood 
and treasury is useless and futile. 

I think vou have oa evreat responsibility to sereen what goes out, 
especially on the sound. 

Mr. Epwarps. | could not agree with vou more, sir. I have been 
doing this for 10 vears and T have tried very, very hard, and I have 
spent a great deal of time just on the matters vou talk about, 

Mr. Cruevencer. T have nothing else. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank vou, sir. 
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Orrice or INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
WITNESSES 


REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 
CHARLES P. ARNOT, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLI 
CATIONS DIVISION 


\BOLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. We shall next take up for consideration the Offic: 


of the Director, OLL, Office of International Information. There is : 


request in the amount of $182,000. 


Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, that Office is in the process of being 


abolished. There is no incumbent. It is in the category of activitie: 
which | mentioned the day before yesterday, which by reason of th: 
new organization will be abandoned. 

However, the functions will be continued. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I to understand that we do not need to consider 
this S182.000% You do not need it ¢ 

Dr. Compron. No. As IT said, so far as I know, although the figures 


are the same. the total figures are the same, the classifications will be 


different, this budget having been made in the old organization. 


I think under the circumstances any questions which the committee 
wishes to ask on that had best be directed to Mr. Harris, who is the 


best-informed person, much better than I, as to the detailed require 
ments of that office no matter where it is situated. 
Mr. Rooney. From all that you say, then, am I to understand that 


we are to leave this $182,000 out of the budget and state that in our 


report ¢ 


Dr. Compron, No. As T said in my initial statement, Mr. Chairman, 


so taras 1 know—— 

Mr. Roonry. Who is going to atte mpt to justify this ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the outfit which includes the Secretariat for 
the United States Advisory Commission on Information 4 

Mr. Harris. It is, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the item wherein you request 26 trips for mem 
bers of various commissions on information for the purpose of at 
tending meetings of the Commission, and to provide 16 trips by the 
staff for the purpose of reporting on IBD, broadcasting: INP, press 

and publications; and IMP, motion picture activities in New York to 
the Commission ? 

Mr. Harrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you really think that the staff would ever report 
anvthing to the commission ? 


Mr. Harris. Yes, sir: I do. 
THE STOUT CASE 


Mr. Roonry. They have a record, have they not up to now, of not 
reporting valuable information to the commission; is that not so? 
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Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the incident on which 
I believe you base that feeling, but they have reported regularly on 
important items to the commission. The commission has so stated 
fo Us. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the commission pleased with finding that they 
did not report in the Stout matter? * 

Mr. Harris. No, Mr. Chairman. I believe you would call that an 
error of judgment on the part of the young lady concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there was someone else besides the young lady. 
was there not? Who was the chief of that section at the time / 

Mr. Harris. Miss Chappelear. 

Mr. Roonry. Who was the assistant ? 

Mr. Harris. I do not have that name here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not Harvard Weatherbee ? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Weatherbee is her assistant. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is Miss Chappelear now ? 

Mr. Harris. She is still in that capacity. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is Mr. Weatherbee ? 

Mr. Harris. He is her deputy at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. After the incidents disclosed in the Stout matter, thes 
are still carrying on in charge of this section ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think that is good judgment, Mr. Harris 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, their record of performance over a 
period of time has been excellent. This was a case where the executive 
secretary felt that the commission would not have jurisdiction in the 
matter, and felt that it was not proper for her to report it. 

Mr. Rooney. Who so felt ? 

Mr. Harris. The young lady, the executive secretary. 

Mr. Rooney. She felt that way? How did the commission feel / 

Mr. Harets. This matter had not eome to the Commission’s atten 
tion. 

Mr. Rooney. When it was brought to their attention some 2 or 3 
months later, how did they feel about it, insofar as their expressions 
were concerned / 

Mr. Harris. I am not informed on that, sir. Lam not aware that 
they have discussed the matter. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou not know that they were quite incensed at the 
failure to report it tothem’ You have no idea of that, Mr. Harris / 

Mr. Harris. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Whom have you consulted with on this 4 

Mr. Harrts. On this Stout case, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, on the reaction of the Commission to the failure 
to report the Stout charges. 

Mr. Harris. I have not consulted with the Conmnission on that. 

Mr. Roonry. And it is under your jurisdiction / 

Mr. Harris. The Commission reports to the Congress directly. It 
is not required to give its information to us. 

Mr. Roonrty. Now, there was a man named Franklin J. Stout em 
ployed in the Press and Publications Division for approximately 
months, until about the end of September or the Ist of October of 1951: 
was there not / 

Mr. Harris. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. He made certain sugvestions—did he not—with ref 
erence to the activities of the unit or section im which he was located, 
and made them in writing; did he not? 
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Mi. Harris. We have subsequent ly established that he did. sir. We 
were not aware of it at the time. 

Mr. Rooney. You know that he did: is that not so’? Let us not 
waste time here. This Js all preliminary. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Subsequently Mr/Stout resigned and went to work for 
a paper known as the Scranton Tribune; is that so / 

Mr. H ARRIS,. Yes. SsIr. 

Mr. Rooney. And thereafter wrote a series of some five or six ar 
ticles: is that right / 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which were highly critical of the Press and Publica 
tions Division / 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Incidentally, Mr. Dunning was head of the Press and 
Publications Division at that time. Where is he now / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Dunning is serving as the Acting Deputy Director 
of this Office of International Information at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. After these charges were made there was called to my 
attention by a Mr. Benjamin J. Atlas of Billboard, a theatrical news 
weekly. a certain item or items published in that trade paper, and 
thereafter I] communicated with the Department with regard to finding 
out the truth or falsity of the Stout charges. Is that correct / 

Mr. Harris. I believe SO. SIT. 

Mr. Rooney. You know so; do you not, Mr. Wilber / 

Mr. Winber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney, The request was sent to you for an explanation of the 
truth or falsity of the Stout charges / 

Mr. Winner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney, Thereafter a very comprehensive investigation was 
made—was there not 4—as indicated by this quite voluminous report 
which ] hold in mV hand. 

Mr. Winner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. According to the contents of this report, the mvesti 
gation fairly disclosed no evidence of Mr. Stout not being a trust- 
worthy man and an able man in the newspaper business: is that not so / 

Mr. Harris. T find no such evidence, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. When the charges were made, and on the I1th of 
October 1951, a press release was issued by you in which it was stated : 

Neither when he (Stout) was in the Department of State, nor after his sever 
ance from the payroll, did he make any complaints of the sort that he is now 
writing as an employee of the Seranton Tribune. If he felt that any such 
omplaints were justified, he was derelict in failing to report them to me or to 
ther responsible managers of this program. 

Then there was this further statement contained in that press 
release : 

The Department of State already has an advisory commission to do the sort 
of investigating that Mr. Stout proposes. It operates on a continuing basis 
and reports regularly to the Congress. Its members are: Chairman, Erwin D. 
Canham. editor of the Christian Science Monitor: Philip 0). Reed, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Co.; Mark A. May, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University: Justin Miller, chairman of the 
hoard, National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters: Ben Hibbs, 
ditor of the Saturday Evening Post 
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Your investigation disclosed that the executive secretary of the 
Commission—who was the executive secretary of thie Commission as 
of that time / 

Mr. Harris. Miss Chappelear. 

Mr. Rooney. The executive secretary of the Comunission stated that 
Mr. Stout had approached the Secretary shortly before his resigna- 
tion from the Department and had presented a detailed statement of 
charges on the information program which he had just written; is 
that so / 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Then this report states that for reasons described later 
in this report the statement was not accepted by the Secretariat for 
action. Is that correct / 

Mr. Harris. That is correct, sir ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Does your report further say, on page Ll of the inter 
nal investigation : 

As the Chief of OIL/S and the assistant recall this meeting, Mr. Stout indicated 
that he had talked with one or more superiors but without success: that if he had 
to put his statement through channels, it would not get anywhere and he might 
as Well tear it up: that he had submitted other memoranda which received neé 
action. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct, 

Mr. Rooney. Did it also appear from the investigation and inter 
view with Miss Chappelear and Mr. Weatherbee that— 

He was asked to leave a copy with OLS but declined. Both the Chief and the 
Assistant had opportunity to examine the statement briethy 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. sir. Very brietly, PE understand. 

Mr. Rooney. Did it also appear from vour investigation that : 

OU/S (meaning Miss Chappelear and Mr. Weatherbee) learned aout the 
series of articles by Mr. Stout when the wire service story appeared on Octobet 


11. The Chief and the Assistant readily recognized these articles as being 
similar to the statement shown to them by Mr. Stout 5 or 4 weeks earlier. That 
statement, however, was of milder tone and less sweeping character, OLDS 


was not then querried for background information on the matter by those han 
dling the October 11 wire service story, nor did OLI/S volunteer information on 
Mr. Stout's visit. 

Is that so/ 

Mr. THLarnis. That is correct, s 

Mr. ROONEY. Was it not the faet that although these articles ap 
peared in the papers in the early part of the month of October 1951, 
that the Advisory Commission was not notified and had no ki iowledge 
of such charges until a meeting of the Commission on December 1, 
1951, where the Stout charges were discussed 4 Is that correct / 

Mr. Harris. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that while Mr. Stout was employed 
in carrying on his duties with the Press and Publications Branch that 
he submitted in writing two memor: ai woof criticism to his chief 4 

Mr. Harris. Yes. sir: apparently he did. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct / 

Mr. Harris. By “chiefs” T asstime you mean the immediate super 
VISOrs, 

Mr. Rooney. One of them dated August 13, 1951. to Mar. Crane? 
Who was Mr. Crane / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Crane was a section or unit chief. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did he in that report state as follows, among other 
things: 

You have already seen, I believe, the haphazard way in which memoranda and 
other requests for action are handled on the Washington coverage desk. Th 
greatest danger in this system lies in the fact that the desk is now a “closed 
corporation,” either by accident or design. It is relatively impossible for a cop) 
editor to go on the Washington coverage desk “cold” and handle it without 
serious slip-ups because there is no order to the manner in which requests aré 
handled, Story requests are filed away in a loose-leaf book, illegibly annotated 
and generally filed in confusion. In the event of illness of one or more coy 
editors, a replacement would be operating in the dark on the Washington desk 
trying to find out what has gone before and what is coming up in the future. Ws: 
peed an accurate future book, with its clerical details cared for by one of our 
three dictation-takers. 

Is that correct ? 

Mir. Harris. That is what he said. 

Mr. Rooney. [am just asking you what he said, 

Mr. Harris. All right. That is what he said. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to the same report, is there not also 
included this statement : 

All of our reporters have complained to me that they are bothered by conflicting 
orders from the desk. 

Is that so? 

Mr. Harris. Vhat is what he stated, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did he also say: 

We lack a uniform style of copy thow to take care of slug lines, new leads, 
adds, or inserts in stories which would simplify their handling on Wireless 
Bulletin or Mission Service Sections. 

Did he say that? 

Mr. Harris. He so stated. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he sav in a report in writing the same day, the 
I3sth of August 1951, to Mr. Garrott, the following, among other 
things: 

The Washington Coverage Unit is operating at much less its potential efficiency 
hecause all orders, directives, and suggestions from the copy desk are being 
met by a general passive resistance from the reportorial staff. We have a cas 
fan inexperienced girl dictating to experienced reporters. This is sorely com 
plicated by the facet that she carries her new authority with considerable lack 
of tact and aplomb. It is a case of a GS—5 bossing GN-11's, GS—12’s, and GS-13's 
Though this in itself is no cause for complaint, the fact remains that it irritates 
experienced reporters. At the same time we have an inexperienced girl editing 
the copy of reporters with considerable experience. Knowing she has absolute) 
no experience on the beat, they tend to distrust her judgment and resent her 
presumption. Despite her acknowledged intelligence and devotion to her job, her 
inexnerience shows in her lack of executive qualities, her inability to do with 
tact what she tries to aecomplish with brusque orders, 

Did he so state to Mr. Garrott / 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was Mr. Garrott ? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Garrott was the head of the Washington Coverag 
Unit at that time. 

Mr. Roonry. He was Mr. Stout’s boss, was he not ? 

Mr. Harris. He would be, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He was: was he not? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Did he also say : 

Our inexperienced copy editor badgers reporters on the telephone to speed up 
stories. Lacking experience, she is blindly unsympathetic to the road blocks, 
missed telephone connections, and myriad other hitches that slow down a story. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Harris. Yes: he said that, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What, if anything, has happened with regard to this 
GS-5 female bossing the reporters in this Washington Coverage Unit ? 

Mr. Harris. For the complete detail on that, sir, I think we would 
have to ask Mr. Arnot to return or submit a statement for the record. 

I can state that an immediate investigation was made of that 
operation, and some modification was made in the way it is operating 
now. I could not tell you at this minute what that particular GS-5 
happens to be doing, sir. 

I might say that Mr. Arnot disagreed with what was stated here as 
the practice by Mr. Stout. Mr. Stout apparently had some unique 
experiences. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I do not know about his unique experiences, but 
I do know this: He did have in writing a complaint which he wished 
to direct to the attention of the Advisory Commission, and they refused 
to take it from him, and you st i] have those people there on the secre- 
tariat of this Advisory Commission who refused to take such a com- 
plaint and call it to the attention of the Commission. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we have to judge our people on the basis 
of their performance over a number of months. Their performance 
has been excellent in many respects. We felt that this single error 
in judgment would not call for disciplinary action. 

Mr. Rooney. You think that this is a slight error in judgment, 
do you! Well, evidently a lot of people do not. 

Mr. Harris. I would not call it slight; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As the result of what happened, you in effect permitted 
this man who makes statements in his six articles which he could never 
substantiate, and which are so comprehensive and without proof that 
they are of no value to this committee except insofar as certain isolated 
instances are concerned, to make statements Which contain an inference 
of credence to everything he says. 

Mr. Harris. That is certainly not intended, Mr. Chairman. The 
statements were so general and so tar from the truth, so far as we 
were concerned—— 

Mr. Roonry. The Department says in the report : 

Mr. Stout was regarded as a competent newspaperman. He seemed to believe 
in the program and considered it important 

Is that not so? 

Mr. Harris. That is correct, sir. We have as a result of that inci- 
dent tried very hard to open the channels for every employee to get 
his ideas to the front. We thought they were open before. 

Mr. Rooney. Wethought they were open before, too. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We thought if we had an Advisory Commission that 
they were to be accessible to everybody who had a complaint or sug- 
gestion with regard to the program. Instead of that it appears that 
your people, Mr. Weatherbee and Miss Chappelear, were there as 
guards to keep everybody away from the Advisory Commission. 
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What is the cost of the Secretariat to this Advisory Commission / 

Mr. Harris. The total cost is 864.784, sir, for 1953.) The 1952 cost 
Was S49. 866. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I add to that: that that is strictly 
the Advisory Commission cost, the travel of the Commission and the 
two general panels or subcommittees that serve all the media. 

There is some travel in this budget for the radio panel in the radio 
budget, for the press panel in the press budget, and the motion pic 
ture panel in the motion picture budget. We tried to identify the 
travel of these specific media committees with the activities that they 
serve. | would like to amend his statement to that degree, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On page 4 of the commentary on the six articles Mr. 
Stout is quoted as having said in one of those six articles as follows : 

I know of one case where a worker in a supervisory capacity was so lacking 
in experience and tact that the unit in this person's charge was losing its best 
personnel, ‘The superiors decided finally that something had to be done. But 
because experience and tact were the touchy problem, they could find no direct 
Way to better the situation. Government workers long ago lost the ability to dé 
things directly The last suggestion [ hear was that they dream up a new 
project for their difficult: supervisor and transfer him to that. A convenient 
method of changing a tough situation and spending more of the taxpayers’ moneys 
t the same time 

Mr. Tlarrtis. Mr. Chairman, that was stated. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer in the investigation report was as fol 
lows—please see if Lam reading correctly : 

It has not been possible from this description to identify positively the person 
Mr. Stout refers to. Further information from him weuld be helpful. 

It might refer to the case of a supervisor who failed to direct a branch properly 
and was not continued as branch chief. This person appealed on the basis of his 

service rights and experience. After prolonged hearings involving the 
1} Service Comunission the decision was reached that he did not merit: the 


sition of branch chief but was entitled to a less responsible position. He was 
mccordingiy transferred to a position of subordinate authority. 


ITave you since found out who was the person referred to by Mr. Stout 4 

Mow ELarris. Tam not certain of that identification, sir. I believe 
Mir. Arnot could give that. We will furnish it to vou. 

Mr. R oONEY. Who isthe supervisor who failed to direct the branch 
properly 4 

Mr. Parris. | have not determined that. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you suppose Mr. Arnot would know that / 

Mir. TLarnis. We are not aware that any supervisor is not directing 
his branch properly or lis unit properly. 

Mr. Rooney. This report says: 

It might refer to the case of a supervisor who failed to direct a branch properly 
ind Was not continued as branch chief. 

Tam asking: Who was that?’ Apparently vou do not know. 

Mr. Harris. There have been branch chiefs moved out of places over 
a period of years. It isa little hard to say which one they are talking 
about. Phere are constant shifts im any organization. As people 
perform well they get promoted. If they perform badly they vet 
demoted or moved elsewhere or dismissed. 
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Mr. Roonry. How many people have you dismissed in the past year 
from the information program / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman. I do not have that figure. We can 
supply it for the record. Tam not aware of the number, 

(The information is as follows :) 

In the calendar year 154. the number of USE supervisory employees dis 
missed, encouraged to resign, or reassigned to positions of lesser responsibility 
hecause of inefficiency or other inadequate performance, was about ZO. Since 
those who resigned to escape distiissal charges did not, or course, say so on 
their letters of resignation, it is impossible to state an exact figure 

Mr. Harris. May I add, SI as tO channels for employees to vet 
their ideas to the front, we act on hundreds of employee suggestions 
throughout a vear, and we open every channel that we know how to 
them. We were profoundly shocked that the situation had not come 
to our attention. either the division chief or the office director or to the 
veneral manager's office or otherwise. 

Mr. Roonry. You caused a press release to be issued immediately 
upon the matter being called to vour attention on the Lith of October, 
and it turns out that mstead of Stout being wrong the press release Was 
incorrect : 1s that not so / 

Mr. Harris. The Assistant Secretary did) not—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not sof T will have the question read back to 
you if you do not understand it. 

Mr. Harris. It was released. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was incorrect / 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Will vou, Mr. Wilber. cauise CO be made, if you do not 
have them with vou, additional copies of Stout's memoranda of Aw 
oust 15, 1951 ¢ 

Mr. Winper. Twill be glad to do that. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And imsert that in full in the record at this point. 

Mr. WILBER. Yes. sir: I would he olad to do so. 

(A copy of the memorandum ts as follows :) 


To: Mr. Garrott. 
hroni: rank Stout 
Subjeet: \oashington Desk 

elutive to our earlier conversations as to ways of improving the Washington 
coverage unit operation, and our agreement that the principal problem is an 
individual one—and probabiv a personality diffientts i go on the record here 
With my complaints and suggestions, and a willingness at the outset to defend 
them orally as just and necessary 

1. The Washington coverage unit is operating at much less its potential ett 
ciency because all orders, directions and suggestions from the copy desk are being 
met by a general passive resistance from the reportorial staff We have a case 
of an inexperienced girl dictating to experienced reporters. This is) sorely 
complicated by the fact that she carries her new authority with considerable lack 


(f tact and aplomb, It is a case of a GS-5 “bossing™” GS-11s, GS-12s, and GS 
3s. Though this, in itself, is noe cause for complaint, the fact remains that it 
irritates experienced reporters. At the same time we have an inexperienced 
virl editing the copy of reporters with considerable experience. Kuowing she 
has absolutely no experience “on the beat.” they tend to distrust her judgment 
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und resent her presumption. Despite her acknowledged intelligence and devotion 
to her job, her inexperience shows in her lack of executive qualities ; her inability 
to do with tact what she tries to accomplish with brusque orders. 

(a) It is axiomatic (whether this is the newspaper business or not) that a 
good copy editor must first be a good reporter. Washington coverage unit r 
porters are working on this assumption and resent the desk. 

(6) Our inexperienced copy editor badgers reporters on the telephone to speed 
yp stories. Lacking experience, she is blindly unsympathetic to the road blocks 
missed telephone connections, aud myriad other hitches that slow down a stor) 

(¢) She shows no inclination to share with other members of the desk the 
facts of routine operation that make for efficient handling of stories. It happens 

any times that Iam asked for a report on a story’s progress and am unable t 
answer because I am not informed. 

(id) The actual copy editing is sometimes poor, and shows an obvious effor 
only to put pencil to paper. A few examples are attached. These are a mino: 
egment of this report, but these instances of officious copy reading only add t 
the general dissatisfaction and low morale already evident to me. 

Il. We need a drastic tightening up of our “future book” procedure. 

(a) You have already seen, I believe, the haphazard way in which memorands: 
und other requests for action are handled on the Washington coverage desk 
The greatest danger in this system lies in the fact that the desk is now a “closed 
corporation,” either by accident or design. It is relatively impossible for a copy 
editor to go on the Washington coverage desk “cold” and handle it without 
serious slip-ups because there is no order to the manner in which requests are 
liandied. Story requests are filed away in a loose-leaf book, illegibly annotated 
ind generally tiled in confusion, In the event of illness of one or more cops 
editors, a replacement would be operating in the dark on the Washington desk 
irving to find out what has gone before and what is coming up in the future 
We need an aecurate future book, with its clerical details cared for by one of 
our three dictation takers. 

IT]. All of our reporters have complained to me that they are bothered by 
conflicting orders from the desk. 

IV. We lack a uniform style of copy flow to take care of slug lines, new leads 
adds, or inserts in stories which would simplify their handling on wireless bul 
letin or mission service sections. 

V. Conclusion: During ny 6 months here I have heard these complaints many 
times, but until recently shrugged them off as a possibility that Washington 
coverage unit was overpopulated by prima donnas or that the people were simp) 
exercising the old Army gripe. In the last couple of months, however, by work 
ng on the cops desk I've had a better opportunity to observe these difficulties 

id have changed my original estimate to the belief that these gripes are more 

ian mere gripes, but are almost entirely justified. I note that recently we 
have had four or more transfers or resignations. n each case of transfer or 
resignation, the principal reason cited to me was an accumulation of these dis 
satisfactions which resulted in an inability of these people to work efficiently 
In another case——Joe Berger—he asked by actual count, 11 times, to be removed 
from the copy desk and assigned to writing. His complaints were, in essence 
the same as T have listed here. Tam sure that if you talk with him you will find 
corroboration of what I say here. [I submit these complaints reluctantly, but in 
hope that something can be done about them to improve the efficiency of the 
Washington coverage unit. I am willing, as [ said before, to go into these com 
plaints orally in more detail. My final suggestion would be that every member 
of the staff be allowed to present his suggestions. 

FRANK Stour. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Compton. Mr. Chairman, might I make this comment at this 
point bearing on what T presume will be done hereafter: This raises 
a question about which [ myself am not entirely cle: ar, as to the rela 
tion of the Administration to these advisory commissions. 

The advisory commissions are creatures not of the Administration, 
but are creatures of Congress and responsible to Congress. The law 
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prescribes that the Administration shall be the host and provide secre- 
tarial service. 

Mr. Rooney. But it never contemplated service like that. 

Do you not think that it was the proper function of everybody con- 
nected with the Secretariat of the Commission to call even the most 
ridiculous complaint in the world to its attention, and let it decide 
upon it 

Dr. Compron. I would think so. There is no difference. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think it is proper to have the same people 
still at the head of the Secretariat ? 

In all the period from October until December 1, the date of meet- 
ing of the Commission, they never brought it to the Commission’s at- 
tention. : 

Dr. Compron. The lack of clearness that I have in mind ts the re- 
sponsibility of these people. Is the Secretariat responsible to the Ad- 
ministration’ If it is responsible to the Administration we would 
know what to do. If it is responsible to the Advisory Commission 
that. in my judgment, is a different set of facts. 

Tam not asking that it be clarified here. Tam merely pointing to a 
lack of clarity in the present situation, 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record that the Com- 
mission has not placed any recommendation on the record that these 
people be dismissed or shifted. They have had a meeting since that 
time and have not taken any action to change the composition of the 
Secretariat. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, before you dismiss this matter may I 
express the hope, at least, that the committee will examine Mr. Arnot, 
who will be available at any time. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be pleased to do so and shall await his ap- 
pea rance., 

Dr. Compron. We have put in a call for him. He will be here this 
afternoon if not earlier. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we adjourn, then, while we are on this sub- 
ject. We will meet again at 2 o'clock, gentlemen. 


AFPTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roonry. When we recessed for lunch, we were discussing the 
matter of Mr. Stout and certain charges he made. ‘There then came 
up the question as to whether or not, number one, some lady, a GS-5, 
mentioned in one of his written reports, of August 13, 1951, is still in 
charge of the Washington coverage unit position, dictating to re- 
porters. Is she? 

Mr. Arnor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When was she taken out of that position ? 

Mr. Arnor. In mid-September, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the two people 
to whom, according to the testimony this morning, he showed charges 
in writing for communication to the Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Harris. They are still employed, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you have anvthing you wish to Say about. this, 
Mir. Arnot 4 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, T have here a statement summarizing our position 
with regard to the Stout case. 

Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall insert that statement in 
the record, together with the part of the investigative report which | 
hold in my hand marked “Commentary on six articles.” 

Mr. Wilber, will vou see that a similar series of pages is handed to 
the reporter for insertion at this point in the reeord 4 

Mr. Wineer. Twill be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


SPATEMENT ON FRANKLIN J. Stout's CHARGES AGAINST THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Franklin J. Stout entered on duty with the Department of State on January 
7. 1851, after a security investigation and clearance by the Civil Service Com 
mission. He was assigned as 2 reporter for the International Press and Publica 
tions Division, and for several months was given general assignments. These 
neluded coverage of press conferences, international meetings, and other activi 
ties of interest to the information program. During the last months of his 
employment by the State Department, he served as a news desk editor, handling 
copy telephoned in by reporters covering Congress and Government departments 

\s early as the spring of 1951. Mr. Stout let it be known to his news desk super 
visor that he was being considered fer a position with a Seranton, Pa., news 
paper. On August 30, 1951, he submitted his resignation in writing to become 
effective September 20, 1951. 


] 
i 


During October S-12. 1951, the Scranton (Pal) Tribune featured a series 
of five articles written by Franklin J. Stout. who had just joined the Tribune 
stall after serving approximately S months with the State Department’s informa 
tien program. A sixth known article appeared in the Tribune on November 
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Chis series of articles by Mr. Stout set forth various charges of inefliciency, 
Waste, and incompetence—both of a general and specitic nature——directed. pri 
Iv at the press operations of the Department of State’s information program 
Parivy in November 19°1, various charges made by Mr. Stout were repeated in 
hewspaper columns written by Mr. Fulton Lewis. Excerpts of the Stout charges 
iso were carried in the publication Billboard The “rst five Stout articles were 

tered into the Congressional Record on October ZO, 1951 

Karly in December, the State Department's information program undertook 
an investigation of the Stout charges and related charges. Twenty-four persons 

the program: who had significant information on either the charges or on Mr 
Stout, or both, were interviewed, and a written statement was obtained from 
Mr. Leo J. Pinkus. Chief of Press Branch, International Press and Publications 
Division. Mr Pinkus was in Paris covering the United Nations General Assen 
bly for the information program 

This investigation, and all other available evidence, substantiate the follow 
ng Summary Conclusions : 

1. Mr. Stout's basic charges against the program are not substantiated, when 
eXmmined in terms of specific situations and circumstances, 

2. Mr. Stout has based sweeping charges and conclusions on a few particular 
instances. Tis position in the press branch operation enabled him to see first 
hand only a small part of the activities of the Press and Publications Division. 
3. While in the Press and Publications Division or atter resigning, Mr. Stout 
did net make known such charges to any of his superiors, except in his approach 
just before leaving to the secretariat of the Advisory Connunission on Informa 
tion. In this latter instance, his criticisms were milder and Jess sweeping in 
character than the charges contained in his articles. 

f At no time while with the program did Mr. Stout voice such charges to the 
Chief of the International Press and Publications Division or to the Assistant 
Division Chief No criticisms of the Division generally——ner any recommenda 
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tions for improvements—were made to his branch supervisor, the Chief of the 
Press Brauch. 

Dd. Mr. Stout was regarded by his colleagues and his immediate superiors as a 
competent hewspaperiuan, and before he resigned was offered a position as 
Chief of the Unit (Washington coverage) in which he worked. He seemed 
to believe in the program and to consider it important, 

6. Mr. Stout left the Division on apparently friendly terms. His articles were 
received, by those persons who knew him, with surprise, disappointment, or 
umazement, 

7. Mr. Stout made known his restiveness at Government procedures and “bu- 
reaucracy” generally ino conversations with his colleagues. Some colleagues 
shared this view, but also felt Mr. Stout to be too impatient and uncompre 
hending of many conditioning factors, particularly the rapid personnel increase 
in the Division. 

S. Mr. Stout made known his criticisms of the unit in which he worked, as to 
certain operational aspects and in particular one personality conflict He was 
told that several changes were imminent, as evidenced by the offer to make him 
chief of the unit. 

In his series of articles, Mr. Stout made 25 statements of charges against 
the information program, Several of the charges were repetitions or rephras 
ings of the same basic charge. [am prepared to answer orally any questions 
the committee nay want to ask on any of the charges made by Mr. Stout, where 
such charges coneern the activities and operations of the International Press 
and Publications Division. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION INTO CHARGES MADE BY FRANKLIN J. Sroucr WtrH 
Respect Tro THe UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EpUcarionarL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


In the following Commentary on Mr. Stout's articles his several charges are 
listed individually together with the investigation findings on the particular 
charge. The references and quotations used from Mr. Stout's first five articles 
were taken from the version appearing in the Congressional Record of October 
31, 1951 (vol. 97, No. 199, pp. ATOTB-9). References used from the sixth known 
article by Mr. Stout come from oa typed copy of that article as it appeared 
in the Seranton Tribune of November 28, 1951, 

In some cases general stutements by Mr. Stout have been summarized n 
other instances direct quotations from the articles have been used 


Kinsr Arricn 
GOVERN MENT WASTE IS HOPELESS, SAYS Wrerer WHo Quip Capital 


Mr. Stout describes Washington as a bureaucratic morass of duplications, in 
efficiency, and waste. He quotes a colleague as evidence of the bureaucrat’s lack 
of concern for the taxpayer 
Tnvestigation 

There is no substantiating evidence that this generalized charge has any 
particular application to the Department of State's information and educa 
tional exchange program, or to any of its operating divisions, such as the Inter 
national Press and Publications Division 

With respect to the example cited by Mr. Stout as illustrative of a general 
attitude, a colleague recalls ao conversation with Mr. Stout just prior to his 
leaving the Department of State and believes this is the conversation cited by 
Mr. Stout in his article. This colleague states categorically that Mr. Stout not 
only misquoted but completely distorted the sense of the conversation. 

This person states further that he does not have civil-service status, instead he 
is under a temporary appointment and is net eligible to contribute to the retire 
ment fund, as is the right of emplovees with status. Though lacking the type 
of job and retirement security which accrues to a status employee, this person 
continues in the press program because he is working at a job that he likes and 
feels qualified for. He has no desire to “float” from one agency to another simply 
to hold a Government job 
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“Mr. Sroutr. My job was to write news and feature stories that we hoped 
would be printed overseas in foreign newspapers or magazines to throw some Ligh! 
on the truth about the United States—the truth that the Communists have bee: 
working overtime to deny. Many of these stories were broadcast by the high]; 
publicized Voice of America. That’s where part of the rub comes in. How 
much of this truth is being heard? How much is being printed—and in fact 
is it being presented in such a fashion that the rest of the world even will bothe 
to hear it or read it? I don’t believe the answer has been given to those ques 
tious. Not the whole answer.” 

Investigation 

\n examination of the periodic and special reports submitted to the Depart 
ment by all missions overseas quickly demonstrates the extensive overseas cover 
age obtained through press and radio output. Testimony before congressional 
connnittees has regularly contained specific information on the type of coverag: 
obtained abroad. WUlustrative figures on press placement from the Internationa! 
Press and Publications Division: (1) a survey of placement of stories and 
photographs during the fiscal year 195V revealed a total of 6,225,000 column 
inches—« quivalent to 40,000 full-size newspaper pages without advertising; 
(2) during July-September 1951 the American Embassy at Vienna identified 
4.000 news and feature items plus 800 photographs in Austrian newspapers and 
magazines—all ef which had been supplied by the Embassy. 

Mr. Stout was assigned to the unit in the International Press and Publica- 
tions Division which is concerned with covering news developments in Wash 
ington. The news stories gathered by this unit are fed into the editors and 
writers who prepare materials for overseas use. These editors and writers 
take into account special regional factors, circumstances, and interests. In 
nddition, and particularly with respect to press materials, the overseas post 
screens the stories received from Washington against local issues, always seek 
ing to develop maximum reader interest. 

Concentrated as he was on covering Washington news developments during 
his brief employment, Mr, Stout understandably had little opportunity to see or 
become acquainted with overseas operations and results. But there was avail 
able to him the many reports and statements which show extensive overseas 
coverage on printed inaterials and the audiences which follow Voice of Amer 
ica broadcasts. 

“Mr. Srour. If the Voice of America, for which the taxpayers spent nearly 
$100,000,000, were doing its job, why were the same taxpayers called upon to 
donate more millions to the privately sponsored Radio Free Europe? Is it that 
the private citizen hus more courage for telling the truth than our own Gov 
ernment has?” 

Investigation 

The effectiveness of the USIE program in Eastern Europe in the past is attested 
to by the fact that the satellite governments of Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland one after another forced the closing of the USLE 
offices in their countries. It is reasonable to conclude that the Soviets would 
not exert such extensive efforts to jam the Voice of America if these brond 
casts were not having significant effect upon the Russian people. 

With respect to the respective roles of the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, there follows a detailed statement prepared jointly by the International 
Broadcasting Division and Radio Free Europe for publicity purposes in the 
Crusade for Freedom drive: 


RADIO FREE EUROPE AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


The Voice of America and Radio Free Europe are two members of the great 
free world team that is fighting Soviet imperialism on the side of personal and 
national freedom throughout the world. Every possible agency, both Government 
and nongovernmental, is needed to spread the truth about democracy and to 
counteract the lies broadcast by the gigantic Soviet-directed propaganda ma 
chine, The two greatest American instruments for this purpose are the Gov 
ernment’s agency—the Voice of America—and the organization set up by private 
citizens—Radio Free Europe. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA 


Scope.—VOA is a world-wide network, 
proadcasting in nearly 50 languages 
over 75 transmitters throughout the 
world. It is the only American voice 
heard in the Soviet Union and in many 
other parts of the globe. 

Financing.—VOA is financed — by 
United States Government funds. 


ipproach—VOA speaks” for the 
United States Government and the 
Americun people. No other network 
has this duty and privilege. It safe 
guards America’s interests and it sees 
world problems largely through Aimer 
ican eyes. 


RADLO FREE EUROPE 


Scope.-—RFEE, a far smaller enter 
prise, concentrates on the captive coun 
tries behind the iron curtain: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia, Lithuania. 
and Estonia. 

Financing.—_RFE is financed by pri 
vate citizens through individual con- 
tributions to the Crusade for Freedom 

|\pproach.—RFE is a citizens’ station 
over which Poles are able to speak to 
Poles, Hungarians to Hungarians, etc. 
They speak as “the voice of Free Po 
land,” “the voice of Free Hungary,” and 
soon. They look at their people’s prob 
lems through their own eyes. 





In the area behind the iron curtain in which both VOA and REE operate, thei: 
aims are essentially the same: To keep alive the hope of liberation; to let 
listeners know that they have not been forgotten; to stiffen their resistance 
against their Communist oppressors; to expose the lies of their oppressors and 
the unworkability of communism. Both expose the fraudulent basis of authority 
upon which the Moscow-dominated regimes rest. Both combat communism and 
the persecution of religion and denial of human rights. Doth report the superior 
industrial power and fighting potential of the free world over the Soviet-enslaved 
world. 

VOA, with its responsibility for full reporting of official American acts and 
documents, American news, and world developments, cannot devote the major 
part of its iron-curtain broadcasts to events inside those countries. RIFE, giving 
less time to events outside those countries, specializes in three types of broad 
cast: 

(1) REE reports back ail the truth that can be learned about what is goin: 
on in the listener’s own country, where the controlled press and radio strive to 
conceal the truth: 

(2) REE spreads fear in the ranks of the Communist officials of the regime 
by denouncing and threatening with retribution all evildoers about whom it can 
obtain accurate information: Name, home address, physical description, func 
tion, past history, dissolute private life, instances of personal cruelty, and 
criminality : 

(3) REE weans Communist youth, workers, and intellectuals from allegiance 
to the Moscow-dominated regime. 

VOA and REE complement each other. Both are indispensable 

“Mr. Stour. I know of one case where a worker in # supervisory capacity was 
so lacking in experience and tact that the unit in this person’s charge was losing 
its best personnel. The superiors decided finally that something had to be done 
But because experience and tact were the touchy problem, they could find ne 
direct way to better the situation. Government workers long xgo lost the ability 
to do things directly. The last suggestion I hear was that they dream up a new 
project for their difficult supervisor and transfer him to that. A convenient 
method of changing a tough situation and spending more of the taxpaver’s 
money at the same time.” 


Investigation 

It has not been possible from this description to identify positively the person 
Mr. Stout refers to. Further information from him would be helpful. 

It might refer to the case of a supervisor who failed to direct a branch prop 
erly and was not continued as branch chief. This person appealed on the basis 
of his civil-service rights and experience. After prolonged hearings involving 
the Civil Service Commission the decision was reached that he did not merit the 
position of branch chief but was entitled to a less responsible position. He was 
accordingly transferred to a position of subordinate authority. 

Questioning on the personnel policies of the International Press and Publica 
tions Division did not reveal any evidence indicating that the example cited by 
Mr. Stout typifies the personnel practices of that division. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 
CONFUSION IS THE KEYNOTE IN CITY OF GOBBLEDYGOOK 


‘Mr. Srour. Last February, my boss in a propaganda division of the Stat 
Department asked me to write an office memorandum addressed to the statf | 
about 25 writers. He handed me a clipping from the Washington Star. Thi 
newspaper story listed eight objectives of the United States propaganda project 
My boss, with all the aplomb of a Minsky burlesque straight man, told me th: 
chief of the division had outlined the eight objectives, but they were classified ss 
confidential, so we'd have to pick them up from the newspaper. There’s nothin: 
like keeping your employees in the dark about what they're supposed to do—i: 
Washington, at least.” 
fnvestigation 

The “eight objectives” referred to was an eight-question checklist) prepared 
Within the International Press and Publications Division as a quick, convenient 
wal for writers and editors to check whether any proposed story surely fel 
Within the over-all objectives of the program-——a short cut to weeding out mar 
inal efforts. It was originally issued as part of a memorandum addressed to 
und cirenlated to all members of the division, which memorandum also listed 
the most critical areas of the world and reviewed the strategy of the program 
in ad Way which made the document, as a whole, classified security information 
Phis was distributed throughout the division on December 29, 1950, almost 2 
months before Mr. Stout entered on duty, but was and is still available to all 
staff members. 

About 2 months later, shortly after Mr. Stout joined the staff. the Chief of 
the International Press and Publication Division was interviewed by a Wash 
ington Star writer, who asked specifically how the division insured that material 
prepared for dissemination overseas hewed to the objectives of the program. In 
response, the division chief quoted from the December 29 document a moditied 
version of the checklist only, so phrased as not to require classification in 
itself 

Because the supervisor of Mr. Stout's unit felt that this checklist, in its un 
claissitied form, could usefully be kept on desks throughout the unit (whereas 
the full original document with its classified further details had to be kept in 
locked files when not in use). he had Mr. Stout copy the unclassified version 
from the Star. The copies were identified as having been quoted from the Sta: 
so that reporters taking them out of the building would not mistakenly be 
charged with improper handling of a portion of a classified document. 

The supervisor in question readily recalls this incident but not in the context 
set forth by Mr. Stout Believing this document to be of particular value to his 
staff, he had recommended that an unclassified version be provided for individual 
personal use. The moditied version of “eight objectives.” given to the Washing 

m Star by the division chief served this purpose. The supervisor commented 
that when asked to copy the newspaper story Mr. Stout offered no objection nor 
raised any question 

Mer. Stout cites. as further evidence of internal confusion, the use of symbols 
or initials for the various offices and divisions: the case of a State Department 
employee of LO years’ standing who did not recognize the svinbol INP; his re 
peated experience of being referred from one office to another in his search for 
specitic information: the case of instructions given a graphic-arts employee on 
the preparation of a presentation chart for congressional hearings; the use of 
memoranda in Government 


fnvestigation 


It must be concluded that these several Comments result from (1) the novelty 
of working in Government, and (2) unfamiliarity with the various offices, thei: 
functions, and personnel, 

As in any large complex organization office symbols quickly become useful 
ond essential short cuts. The Department of State has many functions and many 
respousibilities: bence, many symbols. It is entirely possible that a specitic 
emplovee might not know the meaning of a specific office svimmbol, More pertinent 
is Whether that emplovee knows the offices and responsible persons he has to 
denl with 

More likely than not. one who has to “hunt about” for a bit of information 


for a partienlar person of authority is simply revealing that he had vet to 
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familiarize himself further with the many facets of the organization. In addi 
tion, Since foreign affairs are by nature complex, any given problem or situation 
will necessarily involve the several specialists best informed on the matter. A 
good reporter, therefore, will as a matter of course check through the several! 
specialists in order to develop a well-rounded and authentic story. 

Further information from Mr. Stout is needed to identify the artist who was 
told: * Make the charts good but not too good.” Funds appropriated to the 
Department of State provide for graphic artists who develop graphic materials 
of many varieties for many purposes. It is standard practice in budget pres 
entations to utilize graphics. It would make little sense in a budget presenta- 
tion not to try to Iake a good presentation. 

As to the use of memoranda in government, there is no evidence that this has 
particular application to the International Press and Publications Division 
As a matter of fact, because of its concentration on news and propaganda ma 
terials, that Division probably has less opportunity than normal for using this 
device, 

“Mr. Srour. When news stories are written about world or tational events 
hy State Department propaganda writers, their output is guided by a polices 
staff which determines what line the stories should take to best point up the 





United States’ position on the subject. And you can probably see right now 
that this is a perfect spot for the memorandum, It is indeed. In S months, 
all the policy memoranda T ever saw arrived 1 or 2 days after the story had 


heen written and sent overseas. It was fun, however to read those confidential 
memoranda to find out what vou should have said in your story—which, 99 times 
out of a hundred, vou said anyway.” 

Investigation 

The handling of news events—those few of them which require special guid- 
ance—is shaped by weekly and daily guidances issued to all operating units, 
and by immediate telephone consultation in the case of unexpected news breaks. 

Weekly guidances anticipate future developments, such as forthcoming United 
Nations meetings. Daily guidances—-early miorning and afternoon—deal with 
new subjects coming up since the last weekly guidance, or with new develop- 
ments in subjects already covered. To assist in proper handling of sndden and 
nnexpected events, guidance officers are on call by telephone 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 

In the Wahington coverage unit where Mr. Stout worked, his) supervisor 
received all weekly and daily guidances and took part in weekly and daily 
meetings to discuss guidances and plan the unit's work accordingly. The 
daily instructions which the supervisor gave Mr. Stout were therefore shaped by 
cnidance, wherever it applied, whether or not Mr. Stout himself saw the pat 
ticular guidance paper concerned 

It should be noted, also, that guidances deal largely with events abroad or 
with international events such as United Nations meetings or conferences of 
foreign ministers. Mr. Stout’s Washington coverage activities were concerned 
almost entirely with factual reporting of the activities and utterances of Con 
gress and the Government departments and agencies, which in themselves gen 
erally represent official United States policy and therefore do not require the 
kind of guidance needed on international developments Moreover, he was 
working in a unit where facts were collected rather than finally transmitted 
abroad. Every story on which he worked passed through rewriting and editing 
staffs, utilizing who had up-to-the-minute guidance either directly or in the 
form of instructions from their supervisors, before it) Was transmitted to any 
foreign country. 

Because of the time element much “spot” guidance is handled initially by 
telephone, relaved from policy officers to operating supervisors who formulate 
instructions to writers and reporters. Significant elements of such verbal guid- 
ances are then confirmed in writing and distributed as confirmation copies 

Thus it would be physically possible for a person at Mr. Stout's level not to see 
the written confirmation copies of guidances until a day or two after he had 
prepared stories related to them. It is not possible for the instructions he re- 
ceived to be unaffected by guidance, or for the material he produced to have 
heen sent overseas without the application of whatever guidances were pertinent 
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‘THIRD ARTICLE 
Voice OF AMERICA RESULTS MAKE Ir CostLy PROGRAM 


Mr. Stout reiterates his question of whether the taxpayer is getting his money's 
worth in the Department of State’s information and educational exchange pro 
gram and asks “* * *— is the timid, inefficient State Department pouring your 
money down the drain?’ He quotes from press reports on the reactions of 
Mr. Melvin D. Hildreth, Democratic National Committeeman of Washington, 
D. C., following a tour of Europe: “The United States is hiding its light under 
a bushel.” 


Investigation 

The Washington Post carried a brief story about Mr. Hildreth’s reactions to the 
European scene on September 18, 1951, about the time Mr. Stout was leaving 
Washington for the Scranton Tribune. Believing that the United States has 
not met adequately the Communist propaganda in Europe, Mr. Hildreth was re 
ported as particularly concerned about the success of Communist propaganda 
through posters: also that “Russian imperialism,’ not “communism,” describes 
nost accurately what Europeans should find most frightening. 

The size and complexity of the task to meet and overcome Communist prop 
aganda not only in Europe but elsewhere has been repeatedly emphasized by 
those responsible for the USIE program, and by many others both in Govern- 
ment and outside Government. The poster approach is often a very effective 
medium and is being used. That more could be done is not questioned, but dis- 
cussion must also be in terms of costs and available funds. 

As to “Russian imperialism” it has long been Government policy and USIE 
policy to concentrate on the facts of “Soviet imperialism” and “Soviet aggres 
sion,’ as apart from the philosophy or practice of “communism.” This  ap- 
proach has been voiced frequently by many officials from the President on down, 
and an examination of USIE press and radio output will readily show extensive 
use of this line, especially to Europe. 

Mr. Stout refers to the hearings before the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and states: “The record also shows this: The State 
Department hired the British news service, Reuters, to analyze Voice of America 
results in Europe.” Mr. Stout quotes from this survey pointing up VOA short- 
comings and concludes: “These aren't intended to show that the Voice of 
America is a failure by any means. To the contrary, the Voice of America 
wins as much praise as criticism in Europe. But the fact remains there is much 
qualified criticism and so far the State Department has done little to evade such 
unfavorable comment.” 

Investigation 

The State Department did not hire or otherwise authorize the survey by 
Reuters. Nor does the Congressional Record read as quoted by Mr. Stout. 

Excerpt from the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, June 15, 1951, part 2, page 1647: 

“Mr. Barrerr. * * * LT do have here something you might be interested 
in. ‘Phis is an analysis by Reuters, the British news service, which is not overls 
friendly to American sources, on the listening to the Voice of America. It reads 
in part as follows: 

“In the countries of eastern Europe behind the iron curtain, people take risks 
to listen to the programs of the Voice of America and the British Broadcasting 
(orp. + 1 2 

“It is a long report that goes into details at each point of the survey, which 
included Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Athens, Stockholm, Geneva, Rome, 
Madrid, and | believe Moscow. Now, if vou would like to have me do so, T can 
insert this in the record.” 

(Here full text of the report follows. ) 

“Senator GREEN. Where is that from? 

“Mr. Barretr. That is from the British news service, which conducted a 
survey on the listening to the Voice of America and the BBC broadcasts.” 

A full reading of the Reuters survey gives a more favorable light than Mr. 
Stout's quotations from it. As to the State Department doing little to “evade” 
unfavorable comiment, no evidence was found of either evading or soliciting un- 
favorable comment. But there is constant effort to obtain constructive criticism 
wnd ideas from which improvements in the operation can be developed. The 
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value of the Reuters survey is that it represents an independent and non-United 
States evaluation of the Voice of America impact on certain areas. 

“Mr. Stour. Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, expressed amazement that a 
magaziune (Amerika) costing half a million dollars was getting to 24,000 known 
readers in Russia. We charged that such a tremendous expense was poor man- 
agement. No; it wasn’t poor management, said the State Department man 
defending the expenditure. It was a political program. ‘There you have it again, 
Who cares about management when you're spending the taxpayers’ money. It 
omes easy.” 

Investigation 

The figure of $500,000 does not represent actual net cost. The magazine is sold 
for 5 rubles per copy, or $US1.25, official rate, half to the seller and haif to the 
United States Government. During the first 5 years of Amerika, the magazine 
operated at approximately no net cost to the United States Government. 

Aware of Amerika’s appeal, the Soviets began in 1947 to exert increasing pres- 
sure against this successful device, as follows: 

1947-49: A series of about 30 specitic attacks against Amerika in the Soviet 
press, aimed at reader intimidation. 

1950-51: Progressive limitation of number of copies for distribution from 
50,000 down to about 24,000, 

1951: The censoring of whole articles. 

Thus the job of getting the magazine published and through to the Russian 
people is becoming more difficult. But Amerika is still getting through. Esti- 
mated multiple readers range from 15 to 30 persons per copy, giving an audience 
of at least 860,000 persons per issue. Most importantly, these readers are urban 
dwellers and the more sophisticated elements which exert influence as Compared 
to the unorganized peasantry. Many are Communist Party members. An INP 
officer who has served in Moscow for 2 years states that Amerika is the most 
popular magazine in the U, S. S. R. because, compared to Soviet propaganda 
output, it is lively, fresh, attractive, and carries a messaze. 

Plans are being developed to meet the increasing Soviet official opposition— 
plans which take into account the decreased ruble income from public sale. 

“Mr. Srour. Some 400 men and women in Washington are pouring out hun- 
dreds of thousands of words every month for foreign newspapers and other publi- 
cations, but no one in the State Department has as yet proved whether the stuff 
is being used abroad; and, if it is, is anyone reading it or believing it?” 


Investigation 

This is a more sweeping version of the charge made by Mr. Stout in his first 
article. Again the reports from overseas missions attest to what is being used 
abroad and the size and type of audiences being reached. The subjective point 
of what or how much is believed is dealt with in evaluation reports received 
regularly from the field. The degree of successful impact naturally varies with 
the subject matter and is conditioned by local issues, traditional attitudes, eic. 
Asking the question, Who believes what? is a standard method of testing pro 
gram results. To assert that the State Department has not given proof of 
impact on foreign audiences is to ignore the many official reports on this very 
point. 

“Mr. Srour. Commenting on the State Department’s blase attitude toward the 
millions it is spending, Senator McCarran said bitterly: 

“«The State Department information people come in here for more money, but 
they never can show any use for it. They always say, “We are going to do better 
next year—just give us more money, and we will do better next year. We caunot 
tell you what we have done this year or for the year before.” ’ 

“And that’s about the size of it. The State Department is spending the money, 
but has never really said for what.” 
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FourtH ARTICLE 
STATE DEPARTMENT MISSES BEST PROPAGANDA SHOTS 


Mr. Stour. Meanwhile our State Department, steeped in the stripe-pants tra 
dition of caution and timidity, fails to tell the truth about race relations in the 
United States. * ” 

“Several weeks ago, When 22 Negro children left New York City for Vermont, 
where they were to spend 2 weeks on farms with white families, it was sug 
vested to the State Department’s International Press Division that stories and 
pictures of the event should be published to counteract Russian exaggeration of 
our treatment of Negroes. 

“A couple of people in the International Press Division thought it was a 
good idea, but the Chief of the Division vetoed it. Why? His reason was that 
a southern Congressman might bear of the story and accuse the State Depart- 
ment of promoting antisegregation. And besides, he added, the State Depart 
nent was before Congress right that minute asking for propaganda money and it 
couldn't risk congressional anger. 

“Someone had the courage, rare in Washington, to carry the idea further 
Still fearing congressional reaction, it was decided to check the political affilia 
tions of the people involved in the plan. The 22 Negro children were sponsored 
by the Abyssinian Baptist Church in New York City. The church and its pastor 
were found to have no subversive connections, but a minister who read a prayer 
at the railred station and whe had only a vague connection with the project was 
affiliated with a committee to free Communist Earl Browder. 

“So the State Department's policy advisers decided they would not cover 
or write the story of 22 Negro children living with white families in Vermont 
Their reason? The State Department was seeking appropriations from Congress 
and has to lie low, taking no Chances on the ire of Congress.” 


Tnrvestigation 


The facts on this case do not bear out the above sttaement. The visit of the 
Negro children to Vermont did take place. The sending of an International 
Press and Publications Division reporter to Vermont to write about the visit. was 
considered. This was proposed by Mr. Stout, who also was available to make 
the trip. It was decided not to send a reporter to Vermont. Mr. Stout stated 
his disagreement with this decision. In the course of considering the story a 
check was made on the affiliations of persons connected with the project. 

The facts not reported by Mr. Stout included : 

Materials stressing Negro achievement in the United States, and good relations 
between whites and Negroes are sent overseas in large quantities by International 
Press and Publications Division (as well as all programs) steadily and without 
regard to the timing of appropriations hearings. A fortnightly collection of 
news ifems on these subjects, Negro Notes, is supplied to information offices 
abroad, along with individual items by wireless and mail. To the Middle East, 
where Communist distortion of American race relations is most violent, these 
individual stories average one a day. Other output has included 17 articles 
about Negroes and their plaee in United States society, 6 sets of photos for 
press and display use, 8 film strips, and 20 articles for the State Department’s 
own publications abroad, 

The decision against elaborate coverage of the Vermont trip was based on the 
sound propaganda principle that one does not argue a case by citing exceptional 
incidents. The visit was organized precisely because such mingling of whites 
and Negroes is not common. To play it up abroad is to admit that such instances 
are rare in the United States, and thus seem to confirm the Communist charge 
that over-all treatment of the Negro is with rare exceptions bad. The material 
which the Division does send out avoids such dramatic incidents and = con- 
centrates instead on factual reporting of the many day-by-day evidences that 
Negroes are able to progress and share in community life in this country. 
Instead of such novel projects the normal state of affairs is emphasized—inelud 
ing many examples of nonsegregation. In addition to the special material on 
Negroes cited above, pictures of American workmen, school children, and other 
groups show Negroes in each group whenever they actually are a part of it. 

Sponsorship of this particular project was looked into as a matter of course 
in the process of considering it, because of the everpresent possibility of a 
Communist propaganda trap, in events of this type. Had such a story been 
issued abroad by the Department, and had it turned out to have been staged 
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by the Communists to dramatize their own alleged effort to help the “oppressed” 
Negroes of the United States, the story would be a boomerang. 

The Division chief cited by Mr. Stout as vetoing coverage of the trip, and 
whose reasons he quotes, was not at any point consulted on the matter and 
did not need to be. The story was discarded by Mr. Stout’s immediate super- 
visors on its lack of propaganda merits, and the Division chief was wholly un- 
aware of the matter until he read Mr. Stout's article. 

“Mr. Srour. * * * QOur State Department * * * once tried to muzzle 
its own mouthpiece when Robert Vogeler told the story of his tortures in Com- 
munist Hungary * * P 

“When a State Department reporter returned from his coverage of the Vogeler 
address, he was dumbfounded to find that someone-——I don’t know who—in the 
Hungarian section of the State Department was unwilling to let the Vogeler 
story be carried in the State Department's propaganda outlets. Why? It never 
was explained. out a good guess would be that the same old caution, the same 
old inability to make a decision had hamstrung some job-fearing minor bureau- 
crat. 

“Finally, after 2 or 8 hours, when it was proven that the Vogeler story had 
been flashed to all the world by private wire services, the State Department 
policy ‘Solomons’ allowed their propaganda division to go ahead with it 


Investigation 


It is quite true that the State Department did not automatically and unthink- 
ingly spread Vogeler’s story of his experiences around the world without care- 
fully but quickly examining what he had said. It was impossible to know what 
propaganda value Vogeler’s statement would have until he had said it and until 
it had been analyzed. 

The fact remains that the stery was, as Stout describes, sent out the same 
day. This decision was not based simply on proof “that the Vogeler story had 
been flashed to all the world by private wire services.” It took into account 
propaganda and political factors, particularly with respect to output directed 
at the Soviet and satellite area. 

“Mr. Stour. The minds of our State Department propagandists are so pre 
occupied, however, with dodges and alibis to preserve themselves in their jobs 
that bold ideas may never occur to them.” He cites as evidence the fact that the 
State Department has never come up with anything so imaginative as the Winds 
of Freedom project (balloons across the iron curtain) and that the need for radio 
Free Europe results in part us least from ineffectiveness of the Department's 
information effort, 


Investigation 


Pertinent here is the description earlier in this report of the complementary 
roles of the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 


FirTH ARTICLE 
STATE DEPARTMENT SPIES GUARD FENCES FOR BUREAUCRATS 


“Mr. Srour. If Members of Congress knew that State Department reporters 
and writers, hired to gather propaganda, were spying on them, they would be 
furious—and justifiably. 

“And if you, the average taxpayer, would take into account that these men 
whom you are paying to write propaganda are using much of their time spying 
on the deliberations of Congress, you sheuld be furious also. It's your money 
they're using to preserve themselves in their jobs so they can go on spending vour 
money, vear in and vear out. 

“The State Department's International Press Division, as a routine matter, 
has reporters covering both the House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate to pick up news that is of interest in foreign countries.  That’s fine. 

“But on many occasions——T could not even estimate the number accurately 
these men, and others, are assigned to watch committees studying State Depart 
ment propaganda-appropriation hearings, They have been under orders. to 
report immediately to their superiors 

“What they report has no possible use as propaganda overseas, but is simply 
information for the burenucrats who run the program. They, in turn, use this 
information to build their defenses and lay their tactics for the time when they 
are to ask for even more money 
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“You, the taxpayer, remember, are footing the bill for this. While these men 
who are hired to write propaganda are spying on Congress simply to ferret out 
information to save their own skins, their salaries and expenses are coming oi! 
of your pocket. 

“For myself, I have been told time and time again by my superiors in the Stat: 
Department’s International Press Division to watch the teletype machines, thi 
newspapers, and all else for any stories or speeches that criticize the propagand 
program or the voice of America. On at least five occasions LT have called aides 
to Edward Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, to report 
such critical items. Immediately, of course, Barrett’s office sets its defens: 
mechanism in motion.” 

Investigation 

This charge has been examined in detail. With respect to establishing and 
carrying out policies or practices involving news coverage cf Congress by thr 
International Press and Publications Division, this is the chain of Command and 
action : 


1. Director, Office of International Information. 

2. Deputy Director. 

3. Chief, International Press and Publications Division. 
4. Assistant Chief. 

5. Chief, Press Branch. 

6. Assistant Chief. 

7. Head, Current Affairs Section. 

8. Head, Washington Coverage Unit. 

9. Senate Reporter and Chief Conzressional Correspondent 
10. House Reporter. 


Personal interviews have included the present incumbents of these positions 
with the exception of positions No. 1, which is vacant, and No. 5, which incumbent 
is on assignment to Paris and is being queried by letter. In addition, the previous 
head of the Washington Coverage Unit (in charge when Mr, Stout was in th 
unit) has been interviewed in detail, as well as the person who was temporarily 
in charge of the unit during that supervisor's vacation in August. 

Thus personal interviews have included 10 persons, each of whom holds 
responsible position of direct bearing on how and for what purpose news de 
velopments in Congress are covered by State Department reporters, Hight ot 
these 10 persons dealt with Mr. Stout personally, ranging in degree from fellow 
reporter, direct supervisor, to higher-level supervisor and consultant. The 
eleventh person (being queried by letter) also dealt with Mr. Stout personally 

There is unanimous feeling among these 10 responsible persons that Mr, Stout's 
charge of “spying on Congress” is completely unsupported by the facts; that. it 
light of the training and instruction which he received while employed in the 
Washington Coverage Unit, Mr. Stout was and is fully aware of the policies 
and practices governing INP news coverage of Congress; that despite thi: 
knowledge Mr. Stout made a statement which can only be described as a «le 
liberate distortion of fact. 

One of the two reporters regularly assigned to cover Congress holds the tit! 
of chief congressional correspondent. A veteran of many years on the Hill, be 
is a man of wide reputation amone Congressmen and Washington correspondents 
He is thoroughly familiar with the day-to-day job of covering congressional de 
velopments, both as a Department of State reporter and as a wire service and 
newspaper correspondent. As part of the training of a new staffer, he personalls 
acquainted Mr. Stout with the ins and outs of Hill coverage. In his opinion 
Mr. Stout’s charge of “spying on Congress” is a complete fabrication. 

Mr. Stout wrote a memorandum dated August 13, 1951, to the Head of the 
Current Affairs Section, under which was located Mr. Stout’s unit. In this 
memorandum he stated his views on the kind of experienced newspaperman 
INP should assign to important areas such as Congress, 

As a basis for his comments, his memorandum states: “In sporadic coveras: 
of Congress, State Department, and now the White House, Uve had opportunity 
to observe the working relations of INP reporters and members of private news 
agencies. * * *” 

This memorandum contains this statement: “Experience points up the fact 
that in Congress, Ted Huntley and Dick Miller have the complete respect. and 
friendship of their newsmen collengues. They've won. that respect becauss 
they've treated a delicate situation and they’ve known their jobs.” 
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The two men mentioned above were then the two regular INP reporters on 
the Hill. Mr. Stout wrote this memorandum after 7 months of work and train- 
ing in the Washington coverage unit, and about 2 weeks before he was offered 
the position of head of his unit. This he declined and left the Department in 
mid-September. 

No evidence has been found that any significant news development has been 
passed by or slighted in favor of giving attention to a less newsworthy develop 
ment concerned with appropriations hearings. 

Mr. Stout is incorrect in stating that news of congressional attitudes and 
actions on the USTE program has “no possible use as propaganda overseas.” 
Communist propaganda would have an easier time of it if there were no USIE 
program. Many people in many parts of the world regard the USIE program 
as a valuable ally, and consequently signficant developments within Congress 
on the program do have news and propaganda value abrond. For this purpose 
and in order to Keep missions informed accurately of key developments, the 
Wireless Bulletin transmits stories of this type as required. 

INP coverage of the Hill conforms to the same general pattern as followed 
by the wire services, INP reporters take note of news developments affecting 
their own organization in the same fashion as do the correspondents of other 
organizations, In contrast to what might be assumed, INP reporters enjoy 
fewer gallery privileges on the Hill than do the wire service reporters, and do 
not have communications facilities of their own as do the wire services. 

News developments on the Hill are telephoned to the INP news desk from 
open phones. In the case of significant news regarding USIE appropriations it 
is quite customary either for the INP news desk to relay such information to 
Mr. Barrett's office or for the reporter to telephone directly to one of Mr. Bar- 
rett’s aides. 

INP reporters obtain such information on congressional actions affecting USIE 
appropriations in the same manner as do the reporters representing wire serv 
ices and newspapers. If the occasion warrants, they attend open hearings and 
follow floor debate as do other Hill correspondents. Depending upon relative 
news and propaganda value, INP reporters also cover other types of appro 
priations: an example would be the hearings and actions on the Mutual Security 
Program. 

“Mr. Stour. One of the principal reasons why the American people are not 
getting nearly their money’s worth in the propaganda program is the fact that 
the State Department International Press Division is dominated by former Office 
of War Information workers. The Office of War Information was merged into 
the State Department in 1946.) Many of its memoranduim-writing experts held 
onto their Government jobs, and today hold the top positions in the International] 
Press Division. 

“In one section alone, former OWT men hold virtually every top post from 
general manager on down the line. Why is this bad, you ask? It is bad because 
these men are, like all men, creatures of habit. and they are now the victims 
of too much time in Government. They move slowly, with painful caution, and 
are frozen toward new ideas. Holding the jobs they do, they are in position to 
deny, or shut out, good-paying posts for men from private industry—men who 
might have fresh ideas and imagination and the ingenuity to get them through 
the red tape of bureaucracy 
Investigation 

The State Department's international information and educational exchange 
services were created specifically by incorporating into the Department the 
wartime operations of the Office of War Information, the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the existing Department of State cultural and liaison staffs, to be 
eontinued in peacetime with greativ reduced funds and staffs. At the ontset, 
therefore, the entire staffing of the Department’s program was automatically 
derived from wartime staffs, with those retained under the reduced budget having 
been selected on a combination of skill and experience pius civil service retention 
regulations. (In the International Press and Publications Division, for example, 
only one out of five transferees was retained. ) 

As the information program continued and expanded, some of the person 
acquired from OWI advanced and others remained in minor positions, Accord 
ing to INP figures, of the top 52 positions in the International Press and Publica 
tions Division, 24 are held by persons of OWL experience, 5 by persons from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Aimerican Affairs (OTAA), and 23 not asso 


ciated with either wartime agencs Of these 52 officers, 29 have been brought 
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in during the growth of the program since 1946. Seven of these have OW] 
experience, none from OITAA, and 22 are non-OWT, non-OLAA, 

Of the present total INP staff 59 were carried over in 1946 from OWT, and 
7 from OLAA. Of 396 persons now on the rolls and employed since 1946, only 


So have OWL background and 4 with OIFAA experience—a total of 39, or 10 


percent. 

The Acting Division Chief is non-OWT, The Acting Assistant Chief is OW] 
In the Washington coverage unit where Mr. Stout worked, his supervisor was 
OWL This supervisor was offered a promotion to a staff outside ENP, and his 
position was offered to Mr. Stout (non-OWL). When Mr. Stout declined the posi 
tion and attendant promotion in favor of joining the Scranton Tribune, the 
position was offered to and accepted by another INP staffer who never worked 
for OWT or any wartime information agency but was a veteran United Press 
reporter and editor. 

Elsewhere, the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, Mr. Barrett, and 
the general manager of the international information and education program, 
Mr. Barnard, both worked in OWT, returned to private industry where they held 
high executive positions in organizations which are among the top ones in their 
fields, and rejoined the program within the last 2 vears at considerable sacrifices 
of income. The Deputy Assistant Secretary is non-OWTL. Of the two office direc 
tors, one worked for OWL. Of the five division chiefs or acting chiefs, one man, 
at the time of Mr. Stout’s departure, and none as of November 15, had OW] 
experience. 

The section referred to by Mr. Stout is probably the Press Branch. At the 
time Mr. Stout's articles appeared, this branch consisted of four sections which 
in turn contained 13 units. At that time those sttpervisors with OWL experience 
included the branch chief and his devuty, three section heads, and four unit 
heads. At this writing those with OWT experience include the branch chief and 
his deputy, two section heads, and four unit heads 

There is nothing strange about the continued presence in the program of per 
sons With OWT experience. OW? and the OLAA were the first efforts of this 
Government in the propaganda field. Valuable experience was accumulated dur 
ing those years. Like any other organization the Department of State has 
songht experienced talent for its USTE program. As in any other organization 
those with superior capacity have moved upward in authority. 

“Mr. Stour. Congress, or some other agency, should ask a commission of the 
iep newspaper, magazine, and radio executives in the United States to give their 
time to move into the State Department’s propaganda program and clean 
house. This commission of top executives should be given unlimited powers to 
hire and fire, rip out the red tape, dismiss the faint-hearted, and put men with 
ideus and authority into the leading jobs 

“The State Department will say that there is a United States Advisory Com 
mission on Information already set up to do such a jeb. But the Commission 
hears and sees only what the State Department's propaganda people want it 
to see and hear. Besides, the members of the Commission are too busy with 
their private businesses to give full time to the job.” 

Investigation 

Mr. Stout's specific statements have been directed) primarily to the press 
operations, in Which he participated, with references also to the Voice of 
America 

The above quotation from Mr. Stout refers to the State Department's “prop 
aginda program.” If by this term: Mr, Stout means the press operations, the 
investigation findings do not include evidence which would indicate a “house 
cleaning” is timely or warranted. That improvements can be instituted is not 
denied. That improvements have been and are being instituted. without refer 
ence to Mr. Stout's charges, is fact. 

If Mr. Stout's reference includes the operations of the Voice of America and/or 
the operations of the USIE program generally, this investigation has not exam 
ined those elements from the point of view of Whether or not a “house cleaning” 
is in order 

Within the limits of this investigation no evidence was found that the United 
States Advisory Commission is prevented from undertaking an examination of 
Whatever phases of the information program it desires (o eXamine: nor that 
members of the Commission fail to give adequate time and attention to their 
responsibilities as members, 
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It is pointed out that this investigation did not address itself specifically to 
Mr, Stout’s statement about the Advisory Commission. The above paragraph 
werely indicates that in the prcecess of investigating Mr. Stout’s charges no in- 
formation came to light substantiating his statement about the Commission. 

As to congressional action, the House Investigating Committee made a survey 
of the program early in the year. House investigators are currently inspecting 
selected overseas posts. Prior to going overseas, these investigators made a 
detailed examination of stateside operations. The responsible officials of the 
USIE program have “opened the books,” recommending that the investigators 
look into each and every phase to heljy determine where improvements or inno- 
ations may be indicated. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 


Cotp SWEAT ON Brows—StTaTE DEPARTMENT Acts To Hair WASTER, SPYING, 
AFTER ARTICLES 


‘Mr. Srour. Various unit and branch chiefs of the INP Division have been 
told to stop their previous practices of assigning reporters to ‘spy’ on congres- 
sional appropriations hearings affecting the State Department.” 


Investigation 

No evidence, verbal or written, has been found that any such instructions have 
been issued before or after the Stout articles appeared, since INP reporters did 
not and do not “spy” on Congress as charged by Mr. Stout. (See earlier state- 
ment on this charge.) 

“Mr. Srour. When the Tribune series became known in Washington through 
press reports last October 11, a hurry-up pow-wow of INP Division chiefs was 
held for an entire afternoon in the State Department’s building at 1778 Penn- 
svivania Avenue, but the net result of the meeting, according te two reliable 
nformants, was a reaction—none of the officials was able to formulate a factual 
denial of any of the charges contained in the Tribune series.” 


Investigation 


There was no afternoon-long session of “division chiefs.” On October 11, the 
chief of the press branch checked brief'y with his assistant, with the supervisor 


f Mr. Stoct’s unit, and with the staff member who bad been in acting charge 
of the unit while the regular supervisor was on vacation during August, 
The following memorandum was prepared based upon these brief conversations * 


“STATEMENT ON FRANKLIN J. STOUT 


“Pranklin J. Stout entered on duty with the State Department on February 
17, 1951, after a security investigation and clearance by the Civil Service 
Commission. He was assigned as a reporter for the International Press and 
Publications Division, and for several months was given general assignments. 
These included coverage of press conferences, international meetings, and other 
tivities of interest to the information program. For several months he served 
asa news desk editor, handling copy telephoned in by reporters covering Congress 
ind Government departments. 

“During the entire period he was with the Press and Publications Division, 
Stout never expressed to his superiors any general dissatisfaction with the 
operation as indicated in a press report of his article. Stout was critical oe- 
casionally of the capabilities of some of his associates, but never alleged that the 
reporters covering the Capitol were assigned there for any other purpose than 
providing news of congressional activities. 

“The two reporters who cover Congress regularly for the Press and Publica- 
tions Division dictate by telephone a daily average report of about 3,000 words 

congressional activities, including floor debate, hearings, and press confer- 
ences, They report on activities made publie by Congress concerning the State 
Department as other Government agencies. They never report any information 
which is not on public record and available to other news correspondents at the 
Capitol. 

“Last spring, the news desk supervisor learned that Mr. Stout was being con- 
sidered for a position with a Scranton, Pa., newspaper. 

“Karly in September, he announced that he. had accepted the position and 
submitted his resignation to the Department. In his letter of resignation he 
stated that he was leaving ‘to return to the newspaper business,’ and gave no 
udication of dissatisfaction with the Department’s press program. 
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“Mr. Srour. Several of the INP Division's officials have been called to ‘t), 
carpet’ because of the series, these informed sources said, and have been ordere 
to return to their jobs and track down wasteful practices and eliminate them 


Investigation 

In his letter of October 18, 1951, Mr. Barrett informed Mr. Arthur, editor «/ 
the Seranton Tribune, that an internal investigation on Stout’s charges was 
being undertaken. This investigation was begun by memorandum of reques; 
dated October 16, 1951, from Mr. Barrett to Mr. Barnard, General Manager. 

It is possible that Mr. Stout may be referring to a memorandum of October 3) 
1951, from Mr. LaBlonde, Director, Office of International Information to tly 
International Motion Pictures Division and to the International Press and Py 
lications Division. The latter distributed this office instruction to all brane} 
section, and unit chiefs by covering note dated November 6, 1951, and identified 
as Staff Memorandum No. 18.) The two memorandums read as follows: 


NOVEMBER 6, 1951, 
STAFF MEMORANDUM NO. 18 


To: INP Branch, section, and unit chiefs. 
From: INP—Charles P. Arnot. 
Subject : Suggestions on operations. 

The attached memorandum from OIL Director Robert C. LaBlonde is being 
forwarded for your study and appropriate action. IT am certain you all agree 
that prompt action by unit, section, and branch chiefs on employee suggestions is 
necessary to Keep all supervisory elements of the Division well informed an 
abreast of day-to-day developments. 

Attachment. 

, OcTOBER 31, 1951, 


MEMORANDUM, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
To: INP—Mr. Herbert T. Edwards. 
INP—Mr. Charles P. Arnot. 
From: OIT/D—Robert LaBlonde. 
Subject: Employee suggestions on operations. 

From time to time employees in your division undoubtedly make comments 
and suggestions they feel are constructive to operations in your area. Some of 
these may not be valid. But most of them are sincere and well-intentioned. 

I would appreciate your reviewing this subject with all your branch, sectior 
and unit chiefs so as to insure that Comments, suggestions, and criticisms from 
your employees receive a hearing and do not die on the vine. Our doors shou 
be open at all times to employees, even though some may be disgruntled. 

This memo is prompted by a recent instance in which a division chief's offic 
Was not familiar with some rather pertinent comments from a unit staffer, whic! 
resulted in an unnecessary and embarrassing situation for the Department an 
the USIE program. 

If an employee chooses to put suggestions in writing, his immediate superior 
should supply an info copy to the division chief's office as quickly as possible 
indicating action taken and/or comments. If the suggestions are verbal, the 
employee’s superior should familiarize the division chief’s office with then 
without delay. 

“Mr. Srour. A few changes have been made in the methods of gathering and 
writing news for overseas use, the two informants said. These changes havt 
eliminated methods where two or three men were working on a single story whert 
only one was needed.” 

Investigation 

No evidence has been found of any method whereby two or three men woul 
be assigned to a story requiring the attention of only one reporter. 

It is true that, because of the size of the organization, variety of interests and 
purposes represented, and variety of subject matter covered, some duplicatio! 
of effort can occur. Such instances serve to point out where procedures and 
methods can be tightened up. There is also occasion where different parts of 
division can have legitimate interest in following the same story, as for examp!| 
one unit looking at a story from an over-all or world-wide viewpoint and anotlhie! 
unit seeking out specific regionalized angles for specific overseas use. 
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Making internal changes and improvements is a continuing process, particularly 
as the responsibilities of the press operation grow. There have been personnel 
changes in Mr. Stout’s former unit leading to improved morale. The operations 
of the unit have been brought to resemble more closely a typical news desk of 
a major wire service, 

“Mr. Stour. These informants said that the State Department's Public Affairs 
Division has been preparing a mountain of material to use in its defense if a 
congressional investigation results from the Tribune series.” 

Investigation 

As stated by Mr. Barrett to Mr. Arthur, an internal investigation of Mr. 
Stout’s charges was authorized and carried through, Information at hand is 
available for examination, 

Mr. Harris. This report, as it is before you, was furnished Mr. 
Canham, the Chairman of the Commission, at approximately the same 
time it reached you. He and his colleagues have not yet finished con- 
sideration of the report. I desire to have that known. 

Mr. Rooney. Evidently, according to this report—when I say “we,” 
I mean members of the committee of which I am chairman—we were 
into it long before the Advisory Committee was into it. Is that not 
true / 

Mr. Compron. I think this report, however, was sent to the Ad- 
visory Commission at substantially the same time. 

Mr. Rooney. That is my understanding. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Comreron. As far as I know, they had nothing to do with order- 
ing the report. But they did receive it prior to December 21, as indi- 
cated here by the letter from Mr. Arnot, referring to the copy that 
he had sent them. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, the first five articles of Mr. Stout 
were Inserted in the Congressional Record of October 31, 1951; is not 
that so? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 3 of the first part of this report, there is a 
paragraph reading as follows: 

The charges made by Mr. Stout came to the attention of Congressman Rooney, 
who sent a letter dated November 14, 1951 (exhibit H), to Mr. Edward Wilber, 
Director, Office of Budget and Finance, Department of State, asking to be 
informed about the matter and enclosing a clipping from Billboard, which con- 
tained an excerpt of the Stout charges 


Now, is there anything further you wish to say about this, Mr. Arnot 
or Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Mr. Arnor. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman, on that point. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Flood / 

Mr. Frioop. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston / 


DEPARTMENTAL TRAVEL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Cievencer. There is one thing which is not alone the line of 
this case, but I did notice, as we went through these appropriations 
for travel. that there are several different costs of the trips from 
Washington to New York. IT found amounts of $48, 850, and 857. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have a rather comprehensive report on that 
in the record of last vear, did we not, Mr. Humelsine ¢ 
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Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. If we do not have one, I think it would be a good 
idea to have one, because it does not appear as though all of these 
people are traveling in the same class. So I think it would be 
pretty good idea to have something on that. 

Mr. Rconry. All right. We ask you to insert something similar to 
the statement of last year with regard to how you arrive at the various 
items of travel. 

Mr. Crevencer. There is a difference as between the Broadeastiny 
Section per trip, and others, for example. I think it would be a good 
thing to have that in the record. 

Mr. Winer. We will be glad to furnish that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Estimated travel costs for typical trips from Washington and return 


I. CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES! 


Transpor- | Trans por 
tation, | tation, 
estimated | estimated 
cost per cost per 
Destination round trip Destination round tri 
1. Baltimore $10 . New Haven . eT $40) 
2. Boston 55 3. New Orleans 130 
3. Chicago 80 . New York 
4. Cleveland 45 | 5. Philadelphia 
Columbus 47 | . Pittsburgh 
. Denver ; 189 | 7. St. Louis 
7. Des Moines 117 . San Antonio 
&. Detroit 60 | 9. San Diego 
9. Miami 5 | . San Francisco 
10. Minneapolis 117} 21. Seattle 
11. Mobile 


Per diem on all domestic trips figured at $9. 


Il. WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Transpor- 
tation, 
estimated 1 day per 
cost per | diem cost 
round 
trip 


Destination 


. Balboa (Panama)..........- 
CE ee ae ems 


xico City 
Ottawa___- 
Rio de Janeiro 
Quito, Guayaquil ee si tiacietaa ee ~* " 
Laredo, Monte-rey, Mexico City, Guadalajara, Mexico City, Vera Cruz, Merida__| 
Puerto Cortes, Tegucigalpa, Managua, San Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico City, 
Laredo pe hb aman Eten nn seneanee | 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Asuncion___.......-._.-- 
. Lima, La Paz, Santiago cae 2 . aint 
. Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Natal, Caracas y ‘ Ee 
Balboa, Bogota, Quito, Lima, La Paz, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Asuncion, Rio de Janeiro, Belem, Caracas sine ; 
. Balboa, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Havana_..... 
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Estimated travel costs for typical trips from Washington and return—Continued 


Ill, EUROPE 


Transpor- 
tation, 
estimated 1 day per 


Jestinatic 
Destination cost per diem cost 









round 
trip 

1. Frankfurt $882 $8 
Geneva 882 12 
London 797 10 
4. Paris 842 14 
Rome 1,059 14 
6. Vienna 960 8 
Frankfurt, Vienna 1,017 8 
&. London, Paris 849 12 
4. London, Paris, Rome 1,010 13 
10, Paris, Brussels, The Hague RR4 13 
11. Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo 952 10 
12. Frankfurt, Berlin, Bremen, Bonn O68 R 
18. Paris, London, Brussels, The Hague, Paris 945 12 
14. London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam RRO 12 
15, London, Paris, Geneva, Zurich, Vienna, Praha, Paris 1,047 12 
16. Paris, Geneva, Rome, Trieste, Vienna, Praha, Paris 1,091 13 
17. London, Oslo, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Luxemburg, Paris, Rome 1, 236 11 
18. London, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon : 1,041 12 
19. Paris, Vienna, Praha, Warsaw, Berlin, Paris 1, O86 13 

20, London, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapest, Praha, Rome, Zurich, 
Geneva, The Hague 1, 408 13 

IV. NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 

1, Ankara $1, 188 $14 
2. Athens 1,101 10 
3. Cairo 1, 240 10 
4. Istanbul 1, 136 14 
5. Athens, Istanbul, Ankara 1, 287 13 
6. Istanbul, Ankara, Tehran, Beirut 1, 626 13 
7. Cairo, Lydda, Baghdad, Damascus, Beirut, Nicosia, Athens 1, 487 10 
&, Cairo, Baghdad, Basra, Dharan, Jeddah, Port Sudan____- , 1, 640 10 
9. Cairo, Addis Ababa, Nairobi, Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Aden 1,977 & 

10, Dakar, Monrovia, Leopoldville, Nairobi, Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Tananarive, 

Mosambique, Beira, Salisbury, Lourenco Marques, Johannesburg, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, Capetown ; 2, 628 | 8 

V. ASIA AND PACIFIC 
| 
1. Manila__. : See $15 
2. Seoul | 1.708 | 6 
3. Tokyo 1, 657 6 
4. Tokyo, Seoul | 1,770 6 
5. Suva, Sydney 1, 602 7 
6. Jakarta, Medan, Singapore 2, 036 9 
7. Tokyo, Seoul, Bangkok Singapore, Jakarta, Manila 2, 576 } 
&. Tokyo, Manila, Sydney, Auckland, Wellington, Suva 2, 376 8 
VI. AROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 

1. London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Dhahran, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Manila $1, 760 $11 

2. London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Dhahran, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Seoul, Tokyo 2, 099 10 

3. London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Dhahran, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Manila. _- 2, 090 10 

4, London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Dhahran, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Jakarta, Manila, Tokyo é 2, 231 10 

5. London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Dhahran, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Darwin, Sydney, Noumea, Suva z 2,111 10 
6. Seoul, Manila, Tehran, Rome . | 2, 067 12 


Nore.—Estimated transportation costs for domestic travel include a flat $5 allowance to cover taxis, 
limousines, and baggage transfer. Estimated transportation costs for international travel include: (a) an 
allowance of $5 for each official stop in the itinerary to cover taxis, baggage transfer, etc.; (5) an average 
estimated cost for 50 pounds excess baggage on one-fourth of the trips. 
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Travel requirements for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 If, Ot 

a 1. ¢ 
factor 
on a | 
Activity i % ; Bi 
Number Number 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 





rt Amount see Amount events 
of trips of trips . 
super’ 
Other 
I, TRAVEL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON indust 
tadio broadeasting A165 $28, 895 H67 $83.77 1 ( 
Press and publications 175 11, 925 170 9 : 
‘ ? , iet ‘ , nd 
\iotion pictures 102 17, S68 4°] 18, i as 
Office of International lr mation 113 6,031 150 7,918 1) t 
Overseas information centers 51 2, 650 72 3, 456 
Exchange of persons 52 2, 730 58 2. G98 trans] 
Office of Educational Exchangs 13 669 15 S4 leave 
Regional bureau statfs : ayy 2, 776 65 3, 210 four | 
Special projects and evaluation surveys 24 1, 368 WO 4, HS( : 
Office of the General Manager 151 g 379 194 10.18 withi 
Offices the As tant Seeretary ”) +, 022 SO 3, 25 B. . 
Tar and P 9) RAR 
| land I 1 2,95 gram: 
tal 1, 744 87, 307 2. 036 100, 720 the I 
- 10 ove 
I MESTIC 


in ap] 





ng : BRS 109, 094 740) 
cation 241 47,6438 201 M 
it 17, 608 197 M 
nal Information 50 4, 209 R5 
ters 78 12, 252 114 have 
I nS SY 14,018 154 . 
‘\ducational Exchang: 33 4,797 34 com 
bureau staff. } 114 3 \I 
Special projects and evaluation surveys 29 i 
Office of the General Manager 1Y 2,773 24 3, Stet M 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 2__. 35 4,116 78 9, 514 
Japanese Land E program 121 19, 659 
Potal_. = 1,305 246, 714 1,780 322, 363 
I 1 domestic travel... ¢ 3, 049 334, 021 3, 816 123, O83 
Ill. OVERSEAS TRAVEI 
Radio broadcasting 380, 807 743, 147 


Press and publications 108, 744 148, 276 M 





Motion pictur: $3, 643 48,005 
, I ion 5, 906 10, 885 of t 
21, 471 30, 122 ; 
10, 252 11, 334 Sisz 
AN 5, 618 Y, 222 veal 
2) 596, O01 2, 942, 720 P hes 
1} + tf { 


nat 
projects and evaluatior 
Office of the General Manager 
Office of the Assistant Secret wy 






bureau staffs 





Japanese I and E program 190, 355 
Total overseas travel 3, 239, 522 4, 599, 389 
otal, USTE program F 3, 573, 543 5, 022, 472 

= 1, Dir 


Includes funds for writer-photographer continuous travel, 1 36,900; 1953, $17,400 2. Ad’ 
? Includes funds for attendance at meetings as follows: Fiscal year 1952, $2,880; fiscal year 1953, $8,000. 





EXPLANATION OF THE TRAVEL REQUESTED 


I. Between Washington and New York 

1. Cost of trips.—The cost of trips between these points is estimated at $30 o 
per trip for transportation and incidentals, Per diem costs are calculated at $9 rt 
per day. The cost per trip will vary due to the fact that the number of days or polic 
hours per diem payable is not the same for every trip. The cost factors used info: 
were determined by the Department’s Travel Section. Cons 

B. Purpose of travel.—tThis travel is required for integrating the major USIE 4 Be 
activities in Washington and New York. The components of the program require Com 
the major functions of the radio and motion picture activity to be physically Its 0 
located in New York. This requires travel between the two points at more or sect 
less frequent intervals. The employment contemplated for 1952 at these loca- the | 
tions is 1,318 for Washington and 1,919 for New York. In 1953 the total for ont 
Washington is estimated at 1.456 and for New York at 2.096. and 
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1[. Other domestic travel 

{, Cost of trips.—The cost of all other domestic travel was based on cost 
factors determined by the Department’s Travel Section. Each trip was costed 
na particular itinerary. 

B. Purposes of the travel—This travel is required primarily for special 
eyents coverage by the Radio, Press, and Motion Picture Divisions and for 
supervision and inspection of domestie radio facilities at some 14 locations. 
Other requirements are for the exchange of persons—cooperation with private 
industry, ete. 

JI. Overseas travel 

1. Cost of trips.——The cost of all foreign and overseas travel was based on: 
(1) the Dep&artment’s Travel Section cost estimates; (2) 1951 experience in 
transporting new Americans to posts overseas; (8) 1951 experience for home 
leave travel of Americans returning to this country after completion of specified 
tour of duty; and (4) experience of local posts overseas for travel performed 
within the area. 

B. Purpose of the travel.—This travel is required for integrating the pro- 
grams Carried out in the more than 200 USIE overseas locations with those in 
the United States. This includes the operation of overseas radio facilities at 
10 overseas locations, the operation of 4+ press centers overseas, and the activities 
inapproximately 200 overseas posts in 86 foreign countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further, Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cuevencer. I have no information on this incident that we 
have just been discussing other than what we have heard in this 
committee. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andahl?¢ 

Mr. ANDAHL. No questions. 


WepbnNeEsSDAY, Fepruary 6, 1952. 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record page 666 
of the justifications, which concerns this request in the amount of 
$182,000, which would be an increase of $14,941 over the current 
year’s appropriation. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements by activities 


1951 actual 1952estimate | 1953 estimate Increase 
1. Director’s office $127, 974 $117, 193 $117, 216 $23 





2. Advisory Commission 32, 593 49, 866 | 64, 784 14, 918 


WANS Le coekeee te See eee 160, 567 | 167, 059 182, 000 | 14, 941 
| | | 
' ' ' 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Director’s immediate staff carries the full responsibility for directing 
policy, planning, and guidance necessary to insure an effective and balanced 
information program with respect to press and motion-picture media, which is 
consistent with the United States foreign policy. In addition, this Office provides 
a secretariat for the United States Advisory Commission on Information. This 
Commission was established pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 402, and 
its members are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Under 
section SOL (6) the Secretary, with the approval of the Commission, has approved 
the formation of six special committees to consult with the Advisory Commission 
on Information. These committees are (1) general business, (2) radio, (8) press 
and publication, (4) motion picture, (5) labor, and (6) publie relations. 
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ELIMINATION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. You will recall that the testimony this morning indi. 

cated that this office will be eliminated when the proposed reorgani- 
eatioks mentioned by Dr. Compton went into effect but that, if elimi: 
nated, the personnel would be located in another area. Is that correct, 
Mr. Compton ? 

Mr. Compron. Yes. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 6, 1952. 
Division or Overseas INFORMATION CENTERS 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF sieamvetmecame 
EXCHANGE 

DAN M. LACY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF OVERSEAS INFORMATION 
CENTER 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Division of Overseas Infor- 
mation Centers. We shall insert in the record at this point page 671, 
which page shows that the request is in the amount of $5,500,000, a 
requested increase of $783,877. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements by activities 


Increase or | Justifica 


. 1952 esti- 1953 esti- decrease ; 

1951 actual mate mate (—), 1953 tion pag 

| over 1952 number 
1. United States Information Center $1, 143, 235 | $1,440,892 | $1,801,627 | $260,745 675 
2. Binational centers. - } 850, 308 | 860, 218 949, 818 | 89, 500 68 

3. English-teaching materials develop- | | 

ment and distribution Ae ance 242, 693 307, 636 318, 994 11, 358 684 

4. Translation program > | 567, 72! 1, 192, 840 1, 207, 870 | 15, O80 ( 
5. Special collections ; | 363, 346 494, 328 741, 985 247, €57 602 

6. Centralized program services......_. | 202, 211 304, 176 348, 608 | 44, 432 ( 

7. All other expenses eee 79, 127 115, 933 131, O88 15,155 7 

Grand total | 13, 448, 641 4,716,123 | 5, 560, 000 783, 877 


! Excludes $41,825 allocated to Library of Congress, 


Mr. Roonry. By the way, looking at this budget, what happened to 
the libraries? I do not see the libraries. 

Mr. Lacy. They are carried under “Information centers.” 

Mr. Rooney. You are calling them overseas information centers 
now / 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the reason for that ? 

Mr. Lacy. It was thought that the title more adequately described 
the total range of their functions. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LACY 


Mr. Rooney. You are Mr. Lacy, are you not? 
Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. And your title is now “Chief, Overseas Information 
Centers Division”? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your background ? 

Mr. Lacy. For the last 4 years, before coming with the State De- 
partment in September, I was with the Library of Congress; for the 
last year as Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian, in which job I had 
the responsibility for the international activities of the Library itself. 

Before that I was for 5 years on the staff of the National Archives 
as Director of Operations or Assistant Archivist. 

I had previously worked as Assistant National Director of the His- 
torical Division. Before that I taught history at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your international experience ? 

Mr. Lacy. During the year I spent as Deputy Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian at the Library of Congress, I was in charge of its rather ex- 
tensive contacts abroad in the procurement and exchange of material 
with libraries and educational institutions abroad. I handled for 2 
years the acquisition program of the Library, which also had foreign 
dealings. 

I have had no foreign residence or extensive overseas experience 
myself. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you been overseas, Mr. Lacy ? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your out-of-the-country record ? 

Mr. Lacy. I spent about a week in Habana a year and a half ago, 
and a month in Europe this fall, inspecting some of our operations. 
That is all, sir. 


MAJOR INCREASE FOR STRENGTHING EXISTING CENTERS PLUS THREE NEW 
ONES 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this? 

Mr. Lacy. The increases, as you will note, sir, from the table, are 
primarily under the functions of the United States information cen- 
ters and, under No. 5, for special collections. We have had appro- 
priated to us funds sufficient to establish and maintain 135 informa- 
tion centers, of which 111 are now open, with 24 in process of being 
opened. We had thought that it was not advisable within the general 
range of this budget to attempt any more information centers except 
in three cases where there is particularly urgent need, but rather to 
devote what increased resources might be available in that field to 
strengthening the centers that we now have so that they can do their 
work more effectively. 

That $360,745 increase for information centers, about $25,000 is to 
take care of a reduction in lapse in personnel. There will be no new 
authorized positions. 

A small amount is for an increase in travel; and $33,000 is to open 
three new centers, one in Korea, one in Burma, and one at Caracas, 
Venezuela. But the bulk of the remaining $300,000 is for additional 
materials for the information centers that we now have in operation. 
That will make it possible for us to give them about 250 more books 
a year apiece than we now send them, about 1,150 instead of about 
900, on the average. 
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It will also enable us to increase the number of their magazine sub- 
scriptions, and will enlarge their equipment correspondingly. 

Our purpose here is to try to equip these centers to undertake an 
effective extension service over the broad area that they work in. 

If you take these 138 centers and our 34 binational centers and the 
23 centers the Army now operates in Japan, there are only something 
like 1 195 centers, to reach a total population of about a billion and a 
half people. These centers are about the size, on the average, of a 
public library in an American town of 5,000 or 10,000 people. They 
are quite small. Each one of them has to reach a population of 7,000, 
000 or 8,000,000 people, as large as two or three of our ordinary Amer- 
ican States. They can do that only by concentrating on key groups 
of people, and by being well set up to answer questions and carry on 
extension services, as opposed to handling a day-to-day heavy visitor 
use. Which their facilities would not accommodate on the present level, 

We have tried to strengthen those, to have better-rounded collec- 
tions. and stronger staffs, so as to be able to serve them more effec- 
tively, and to extend their services bevond the cities in which they 
are located, as opposed to the alternative possibility of asking for 
additional funds for additional centers in additional cities. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR GIFT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The other principal item of increase, the major one, is under “Spe- 
cial collections.’ 

We have asked for $247,657 in addition to our 1952 estimate. The 
very fact that there are so few centers to reach so many people indi- 
cates clearly the necessity, it seems to us, to try to reach them through 
the hundreds of thousands of bookstores and libraries of their own, 
to which they normally turn for materials to shape their opinions, 
and to answer the questions in which they have an interest. 

One of the techniques of doing this is placing American books or 
other books that are useful to our program in libraries or into their 
hands directly. ‘That we try to do through the presentations pro 
gram, which is carried here under the title “Special collections.” 

This increase would enable us to send about 1.800.000 as opposed 
to presently about 1,300,000 books and periodicals abroad, as gifts. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


Now, the other principal method of reaching people directly, out- 
side of our information centers, is through the translation program. 
for which we have here requested only a nominal increase in the me 
of the special project whic h T understand you wish discussed later 
the hearing, which will greatly enlarge our translation ee, 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Mr. Rooney. While vou are talking about translations, what have 
you done about cutting down on the number of books in English and 
increasing the number of books in foreign languages ? 

Mr. Lacy. We have not done anything about cutting down the 
number of books in English, sir. We have taken all possible steps 
to increase the number in foreign languages. The most rapid method 
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of doing that is to buy copies of American books, or other books, par- 
ticularly useful to our program that have already appeared in trans- 
lation in other countries. 

lor eX: imple, something like 1 SOU books, of which LOO more or less 
are useful to our program, have been privately translated and pub- 
lished over the period of years in France. 

We have bought extensive copies of those for all of the information 
centers In France, and — countries where French is more widely 
used than English. But, by and large, however—and the same thing, 
incidentally, has been done in It: ily—we have, through our own trans- 
lation program, stimulated foreign publishers to bring out 155 books 
in translation, and we have some 340 additional works now in process 
of publication; and, with the funds available to us this year, we can 
bring out about 300 more beyond that in about 10,000 copies each. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe you said you made this trip to western Europe 
last fall? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes. It was to France, Germany, Italy, and Greece. 


CIRCULATION AND UTILIZATION OF BOOKS 


Mr. Rooney. When you inspected these libraries, did you find that 
the books in the native language had blackened pages from being used 
while a good many of the ones in English had never been opened / 

Mr. Lacy. The ones in the native language had been more frequently 
used than the ones in English. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you find many clean English books? 

Mr. Lacy. Some. But an interesting fact, sir, is that the English 
books in our centers overseas are much more frequently charged out 
per vear than English books in American libraries of comparable size 
and comparable types of books. The average American book in the 
library in Athens, let us say, for example—which I visited—circulates 
there approximately four times a year; that is, it is borrowed four 
times a year. Considering that it is out about a month each time, 
that, in ordinary library terms, is very extensive use, and much higher 
than you would expect ina library at home. But it certainly is true, 
sir, that the foreign-language ones are more widely capable of use, 
and every one that we can get we utilize in the program. 

Mr. Roonry. How many books have we overseas that are in the 
category of being used only four times a year? 

Mr. Lacy. That would be more than average, in terms of having 
been charged out on loan, sir, as opposed to being used in the librar V, 
as to which it is impossible to keep statistics. The circulation of four 
times a year is substantially higher than the normal American library 
experience for nonfiction books. For those books more actively used 
in the program, the circulation would be six and eight times a year, 
which is about as much as it is physically possible for them to circulate 
out of the library. 


VALUE OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BOOKS OVER ENGLISH 


Mr. Rooney. Do you not think this is quite an expensive operation, 
in order to get as few people as that to look at a book during the course 
of a year? 

Mr. Lacy. Sir, last year, approximately 4,000,000 books were 
charged out of our libraries overseas and used. In addition to that, 





something like 8,000,000 people visited the libraries, and presumptively 
utilized one or more books. So that in the information centers part 
of the program alone, you could say that there were probably 10,000, 
000 to 12,000,000 users of books during the course of a year at a cost 
of roughly to us, of, say 10 cents each, out of our budget—and that 
is not the total cost, I do not want to mislead you on that, because the 
rent of the library and the salaries of the staif are not here, and they 
would each be about an equal amount, say 30 or 40 cents each time you 
got a person to read a book. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it not be cheaper to have the books translated 
and to give them away ? 

Mr. Lacy. Oh, no, sir. Not to translate all of the books in one of 
our libraries overseas. That would cost $10,000,000 or $15,000,000, 
sIr, 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be better to have that done and to get it 
over with? 

Mr. Lacy. There isn’t the market for all that. People abroad very 
largely can read English to a much greater degree than the average 
American reads any foreign language. The people in Asia, who are 
of great importance to us, who are educated enough to read serious 
books, got their education in English-language schools, for the most 
part, and there are hundreds of thousands of books that might be 
needed for a specific use by, say 100 or 200 people in a country, whereas 
it would be prohibitively expensive to translate them for their use. 

I think one point on that is that all of these people that come in to use 
the library come there because they want something themselves. Any- 
body who has sold stuff knows that you sell a lot more from a catalog 
which people have sent off for themselves, than you do to people who 
get hold of advertising out of a newspaper or some billboards, and 
streetcars, and that sort of thing, where they have not expressed an 
interest in the product. 

All of these people have gone out of their way to read one of these 
books, and the cost of 30 cents to get a message over to them, to those 
in this select group, who are the leaders, by and large, because they 
are educated well enough to read English and have chosen to come 
there and to use the book, is relatively cheap. 

Incidentally, the average use in Athens is very much higher than 
the average use in London, where the books are in the local language. 
That is a curious circumstance. 

But I fully agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to make 
every possible use of the foreign language material, that we can. 

Mr. Roonry. We were advised while in Rome recently, that nearly 
every one of the books which were in the Italian language, were out of 
the library. Is it possible that we have been spending a lot of money 
over the years on English-language books, while this committee has 
been crying about the facts that these books have not been translated 
into the native languages, and that we could have saved millions of 
dollars and sought to get folks over to our way of thinking by having 
in our libraries, books in the native language ? 

Mr. Lacy. Well, sir, certainly we ought to do everything we can to 
increase the number of foreign-language books in our libraries. I 
think, at the same time, that in Rome you would have found that there 
were thousands of English books out and in use. We can put an 
English book there for about $4 and it would cost us about $2,000 to 
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get it translated. Of course, once it is translated, it is also available 
through their own book stores and their own libraries and channels 
of that sort. 

We have purchased every useful book available in Italian from 
earlier translations, some 200, for the use of the library system there; 
and not only in Rome but in the other Italian libraries and in the 
Italian-speaking areas of North Africa. We have extensive transla- 
tion programs now in progress. 

Mr. Roonry. Were you up to Stockholm on your trip ? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir. 


GRANTEES 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item on page 683 of the justifications 
“Maintenance of 93 grantees (including salaries, allowances, and 
travel), S658,961” 2 

Mr. Lacy. Well, as you know, our principal method of support for 
binational centers, in the operation of which the Department coop- 
erates with local groups abroad, is to send Americans down there who 
serve as directors of courses or occasionally as teachers, in the bi- 
national centers. We have 30 such centers in Latin America, 1 in 
Rangoon, 1 in Bangkok, 1 in Tehran, and 1 in Ankara. 

There is an average of less than three Americans in each center. 
Now, these grantees are not Federal employees. They are employees 
of the center, but they get their salaries from us in terms of a grant. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount that has been used up to now in 
the current year for this purpose / 


Mr. Lacy. I can tell you in just a second, sir. It is about $560,000, 
but I think I can give you the exact figure. It is on the order of 
$500,000, sir. IT will have to get the exact figure. I have the figure of 
$534,000 for that program, exclusive of salaries. 


(Nore.—The total obligation for personnel grants for the binational centers as 
of January 31, 1952 was $483,139. ) 

Mr. Roonry. This figure of $658,961 for grantees, would indicate 
that the amount would average over $7,000 apiece; would it not / 

Mr. Lacy. Well, that includes travel there and back, sir. These are 
fairly responsible professional people. 

Mr. Rooney. What isthe breakdown of the $658,961 7 

Mr. Lacy. As to how much is for salaries and how much is for 
allowances and how much is for travel, sir, 1 would have to get that 
for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that with you? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir, I could make a guess for you that would be 
very close, but I assume you would prefer to have the exact figures. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Breakdown of $658,961 for maintenance of 93 grantees 
verage f 
Percent A saben fa 
93 grantees 


Base pay $3. 685 
Allowances (quarters, post allowances, and post differenti 31 24, 27 2.197 
Travel : : 1, 204 


Total 4 ) 7. O86 








Mr. Rooney. I think the record should show the way in which these 
justifications are set up. We shall incorporate in the record at this 
point the entire item on page 683 entitled “Grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions,” being an item of approximately $844,000, with justifica- 
tions that run to 10 lines. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


1951 actual os ; si ea at fe A ea ed $785, 479 
1952 estimate a a —_ —. <Swiiibaiiae | pS 
1953. estimate cee, ara aaee ~ S844, 336 


ee Sa a, ee a en Se eee See One e 74, O83 
The estimate of $844,336 will provide assistance to 34 centers in 22 countries 
which will include: 


> 


(a) Maintenance of 93 grantees (including salaries, allowances, and 


travel ee $658, 961 
(b) Grants U nited States educational and cultur: al materials_ me ees 17, 36 
(¢c) Grants to 14 centers to enable them to conduct seminars for na- 

tional teachers of English —~ E: 9, OOO 
(@) Grants of funds to 23 centers to cover loc al oper: iting de fic its ae 99, OOO 


This increase provides for four additional grantees and for a more intensified 
program in the four existing centers in the Eastern Hemisphere activities of 
the centers in the Western Hemisphere will be held at the same level as in 
1952. 


SELECTION OF GRANTEES 


Mr. Roonry. Where do you get these people who comprise the 93 
erantees f 

Mr. Lacy. The majority of them are people who have already been 
in this program for a couple of years or so. The new grantees that 
are employed are primarily people with teaching experience, pref- 
erably people who have taught English as a foreign language 
and those are difficult to find. Others are likely to be people who have 
taught Spanish or Portuguese. We try to get people with extro- 
verted personalities, with good group organizing abilities, and with 
some teaching experience, and with possibly some knowledge of 
music, the theater, and other social activities. 


PREPARATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. L note on page 686 an item under “Grants, subsidies, 
and contributions.” which states “Expense of two Knelish teaching 
specialists in two areas, the Far East and the Near East, to stimulate 
and assist overseas Enelish-teaching operations, each at approxi- 
mately $10,000, 820,000.” 

Ilow do you arrive at those figures ? 

Mr. Lacy. That is rounded out as between the sum of a salary grant 
and the travel expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. This whole business is pretty well rounded out, is it 
not! 

Mr. Lacy. That figure, ves, sir, on the grantees. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the figure before that of 846,000) for 
“development and production of English-teaching textbooks and 
recordings in one language at a cost of 846.0007 4 

Mr. Lacy. ‘Phat is for the development, sir, of a special textbook 
and set of records of the types that were used by the Army for its 
intensive language training programs during the World War for 
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teaching English to persons whose native tongue is Arabic. The 
problems of teaching English to someone who speaks Arabic are rather 
different from the problems involved in teaching English to some- 
one Whose native tongue is Spanish. This is a contract with the Amer- 
ican Couneil for Learned Societies, for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not that figure pretty well rounded out, also? 

Mr. Lacy. It was originally developed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies at about, I believe $50,000, and was used by us about 
two years ago when we started this series of grants. That figure has 
been used subsequently with the understanding that it is on an ac- 
tual cost basis, and with the understanding that if the actual cost of 
developing the textbook and recordings is less than that we shall re- 
ceive an additional number of copies to cover that, up to the $46,000, 

Mr. Roonry. Asa further indication of how this is all put together, 
we shall insert at this point in the record the document entitled: 

“Equipment” on page 686 of the justifications, wherein there is a re- 
quest in the amount of $215,500, with four lines of explanation, 

That material states: 

Distribution to USIE overseas posts, foreign universities, schools, institutions 


and key individuals in 52 countries, of approximately 117,067 copies of the text- 


hooks, an average of 2,251 per country, at $1.50 per book and 1,144 sets of the 


») 


recordings in 52 countries, at an average of 22 sets per country at $37.50 per set, 


Do you have an itemization of that 4 ; 

Mr. Lacy. I do not, sir. IT have an itemization, however, of the 52 
countries, 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have an itemization as to what universities, 
what schools, what institutions, and what key individuals are in- 
volved 4 

Mr. Lacy. No.sir: not by name 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of 117.067 copies for 
textbooks? Apparently, reading further, vou arrive at it by multi- 
plying 52 countries by the figure of 2.251 books per country—is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. I stispect it is the other way around, sir, that we arrive 
at the figure of 2.251 by dividing the 117,067 copies of the textbooks 
hy 5? 

Mr. Rooney. How do vou arrive at the figure of 117.067 ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. Actually, sir, we really start with the assumption that 
we will send on the order of 115.000 books and that it is going to cost 
us on the order of S218.900. When vou get an exact price estimate, 
you then adjust to the exact number of copies that vou can buy with 
that amount of money. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the best answer you can give us/ 

Mr. Lacy. Obviously, sir we don't know that we are going to send 
117.067 books at a cost of SZ1IS500. 

Mr. Roonry. That should be abvious, but I wanted to get you to say 
so. Where do you get this figure with regard to sets of records for 52 
countries, 22 sets per country at $37.50 per set 

Mr. Lacy. Well, we used roughly, sir, one set of recordings to each 
100 textbooks on this sort of material. There will be a process of 
adjustment gone through on that. That is, when we are able to get an 
exact price, we will put in the exact number of sets that we can buy 
within the limits of the available funds. 





Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further that you wish to say about 
that ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure on page 687 of the justifica- 
tions, $1,207,870 for the “translation program, how many beaks are to 
be translated under the budget as set up for this item ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. We can prov ide : approximately 600 translations for that, 
sir, although the number of different titles will depend considerab|) 
on how many copies per title are worked out. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, have you worked it out ? 

Mr. Lacy. Not in that sort of detail, sir, because it is something that 
has to be arrived at by negotiation between the mission and the pub- 
lishers and the country concerned with whom they are working, after 
funds are allotted for the translation program. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand, then, that when you arrive at a 
figure such as $1,207,870, mind you, not $900,000, it is as rounded out 
as you are now telling us ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. The basic program costs are rounded out by and large 
sir. The odd figures there represent the 01 personnel costs. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, is there any lunch money in this program / 

Mr. Lacy. We have none, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the rest of the program ¢ 

Mr. May. That will appear in the next item, Mr. Chairman, the 
“Exchange of Persons Division.” It will be in the next item. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood. 


INFORMATION OFFICERS REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Fioop. I have talked to a number of information officers in 
the last vear in many countries of the world, the Far East, the Nea: 
Kast, the Middle East, and in Europe. 

One thing I asked them about was their representation allowances. 

I had officer after officer, in different parts of the world tell me 
that our Information oflicers—and it oecurs to me that one of the chief 
duties of an information officer, in most any section of the world 
we are in, would be to get out and talk and meet and have lunch with, 
or something like that, the nationals of the same level, for various 
purposes. Many of those men have had a representation allowance 
of $5 a month. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Lacy. Just that I have heard them say the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Did you hear them using that figure ? 

Mr. Lacy. I have heard the figures about that, $50 a year, $60 a 
year—those sorts of figures. 

Mr. Froop. Well, if our information officers—now, we are certainly 
cutting something off the bottom of the blanket to put it on the top, 
to keep our chins warm—if you have information officers that you 
have confidence in and you are sending them throughout the world to 
do what I think an information job should be, and if you expect them 
to sound out and get the temper of the area in which they are working 
and the United States information officers are getting representation 
allowances of $5 a month, that is utterly and completely ridiculous. 

Now, I do not know whether it is your fault or our fault or a com- 
bination of both; but if that is the fact—and I do not know whether 
it is true or not, although I have had dozens of them tell me that—in 
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my judgment it is a serious and fatal defect in the Information Serv- 

ice. Whoever is at fault, Congress or the Department, I do not know, 

but if it is true, it is ridic ulous to have a representative allowance for 
information oflicers of $5 a month. 

Well then, you have never visited many of these information estab- 
lishments except the few you visited on this European trip of 1 month, 
is that right? 

Mr. Lacy. Only eight or nine, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, there is not much use then in the line of exami- 
nation I was going to pursue. I visited these places. In every town 
that I go into it is the first place I look for, and I talk to the informa- 
tion officers. 

As is true of everything else, some of them are good, some of them 
are bad, and some of them are indifferent. 


THEORY REGARDING PHYSICAL LOCATION OF INFORMATION CENTERS 


Now, what opinion do you have, or what is your point of view, or 
what is your theory about the physical location of these information 
oflices, or these libraries, or whatever you call them? They are still 
libraries tome. I am not referring to the other information sections. 

Mr. Lacy. We prefer that they have a ground-floor level accessible 
from the street, in a business part of the ‘downtown area of the ¢ ity, 
with adjacent or contained facilities for small discussion groups, small 
lectures, film showing, recorded concerts, and other such activities. 

Mr. Froop. Are you aware of the physical lay-out of your estab- 
lishment—of course, you are not, since you were not there—in Beirut, 
for instance, in Lebanon? Do you know how that establishment 
looks ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. I have never seen it, sir. I have been told that it is 
quite good, 

Mr. Froop, They have an excellent operation there, from top to 
bottom. It consists of several stories, and it is right in the center of the 
town, They have all of the things that you outlined, and you have an 
excellent operation there. 

Are you aware of the physical lay-out in the building that we pur- 
chased on the main street in Djakarta, in Indonesia, a very important 
center of operations ? 

Mr. Lacy. No ; 1am not. 

Mr. Fioop, A very important center, especially at this time. You 
do not know about that. Well, 1 wish you would give some special 
attention to extending every cooperation you can give to the man that 
you have in charge of your information center at Djakarta, in In- 
donesia. If there is a better one any place in the service, I have not 
vet met him. I have forgotten what his name is. He is a doctor of 
philosophy, and is a tall, skinny, red-headed fellow from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, I believe. 

I have met them all, practically, and there is a good man that you 
should keep an eye on for whatever reasons you have in mind. “He 
certainly knows that problem. He is in one of the hot spots of the 
world. He is an enthusiast of the area, and I believe his opinions and 
ideas should receive more than casual attention from his superiors. 

Mr. Lacy. We regard that as one of our best operations, sir. 


96899—52—pt. 2——-12 
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MOSLEM PROGRAM 


Mr. Froow. Do you know anything about the operation developing 
in Damascus? There were two voung men that were sent there not 
long ago. Twas in there in June of this last year. 

I especially was going to ask you generally, anyhow, what you are 
doing about the Moslem program in view of the world developments 
in relationship to the Moslem world. But there are two young men 
who have gone in there, obviously above average, concerned particu- 
larly with supplying information to the native and local press, in 
which activity they are extending themselves, in my judgment, to a 
considerable degree, very actively and intelligently. 

Now that I have come to that, and since you are asking for more 
funds for the fiscal year 1953, and in view of the world situation, and 
particularly with reference to the Moslem world’s part in it, have you 
formed up—which is a phrase I understand you fellows like—have 
you formed up, have vou finalized, whatever that means, any program 
in the Moslem world, starting in southeast Asia and going right 
around the loop back to Pakistan, back through the Moslem Belt, 
through Iran, Iraq, down through Syria, Transjordan, all down 
through the Mediterranean Basin over to French Morocco, and then 
into the Philippines and Indonesia / 

Now, what if anything, do you have in mind there? Have vou 
eiven any attention—do you propose a center in this very important 
Moslem mind ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. Not in the sense of having developed specific themes, 
such as a press program or a radio program, but we have done two 
things. 

Mr. Froop. T do not mean a radio program, That falls into a sep- 


rate category in this hearing. Insofar as your libraries and other 


media are concerned, all media of information, special and standard, 
for the purposes of the disse mination of information for propaganda 
purpose:—using the word “propaganda” in its best sense—into this 
volatile Moslem mind 4 

Mr. Jounsrone. May I attempt to answer that, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. Certainly. 

Mr. Jounsronr. IT have been, as vou know, in charge of the over-all 
direction of our education program, while Mr. Lacy has been specifi- 
cally in charge of our library program. 

Mr. Firoop. Well, you sound like a mighty good one. 

Mr. Jounstone. We have used all of the media which we have had 
under ony jurisdiction, 

Mr. Loop. I take that for granted. I know that every well. 1 
take it for granted that you have used all of the media you have had 
available to use. That is not the question. 

Obviously, at least | think—the Moslem problem is hot, literally and 
figuratively. Now, everybody, certainly you, should be aware that. it 
has been getting hotter and hotter, month after — and with the 
situation that developed in the Moslem world, it was just a question 
of time until it did develop. 

Now, I have been all through that world. I spent some time in it, 
and this thing was as plain as the nose on your face. 
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Now, I knew that the men in those areas were doing that kind of 
work, but I have not been able to put my finger on any policy program 
anticipating this development. Now that we are confronted with 
directing an attack against this fait accompli of the Moslem mind, 
to me it is the biggest information problem you are confronted with, 

Now, what about it / 

Mr. Jounsronre. During the interval of time since we were last 
here about a year ago, | would not say that we have a plan on a piece 
of paper, a program of specific activities which we have been conduct- 
ing. 

We have been watching world developments on almost a week-to- 
week basis. 

What we have done is to review these developments very carefully, 
attempt to see whether we could increase the emphasis in this Moslem 
country or that Moslem country, increase our productivity of what- 
ever material it may be, for instance, books, in Indonesia—and I think 
you may have seen some of those / 

Mr. Fioop, I have seen all of those. 

Mr. Jounstone. We have attempted to increase our local produe- 
tion of all sorts of information material. 

Mr. Fioop. That I know. That I take for granted. That is vour 
general job. What I want to find out is this: In your planning for 
Information, do you have any program set up for areas throughout 
the Nation where you can do just like the military people do, shift 
your forces in such a way that you can meet head-on serious and im- 
portant propaganda areas¢ Are you prepared to do that? I see no 
sign of it. 

Mr. Jomnsrone. We are prepared to do it. To meet a changing 
situation we have developed what we call a psychological p'an for a 
particular situation which involves all of the elements that go in to 
meet this partciular situation. This we have done in Tran: this we 
have done in Pakistan: and this we have done in Indonesia. 

Mr. Froop. I am aware of what vou are doing in national areas 
even inthe Moslem world, but that was not my question. 

Now, I may be just as wrong as vou are right, but T feel that you are 
dealing with an over-all generic and basic mental problem, the Moslem 
mind, with reference to the western way of life. I believe the Moslem 
people basically want to be our friends. We may have done several 
things to antagonize them. From what IT hear, my experience tells 
me that as between Soviet communism and American democracy, they 
want to be on our side. They would like to be, for many, many rea- 
SONS. 

Now, what is your entire information program doing with that 
premise—if the premise is sound ¢ 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Based on the fact that the premise is sound—with 
which LT agree—tfirst of all, we have attempted to analyze the attitudes 
that we find on the part of these Moslems in that whole area, that 
whole Moslem world that you sepak of, to see in what ways and by 
What techniques we ean get the ideas across that will buttress this 
basic premise to insure they do stay on our side, 

Mr. Fioop. There must be such a way just as applicable to Indonesia 
as to Iran, and just as applicable to Casablanca as to Bombay, in the 
Moslem world. 








For the purpose of this hearing now, are you aware that there is 4 
basic Moslem problem of the highest magnitude and vulnerable to 
the extreme ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing about it, as such? Anything for 
the next 12 months? The next 6 months? What have you got ready 
tomorrow morning? 

In my judgment you should have on the books right now a whole 
program, because you are in the middle of the problem today. Now, 
what about it? What is our Inforamtion Service doing? 

Mr. Jounsrone. If I understand your question correctly, sir-—— 

Mr. Fioop, You understand it very well. 

Mr. Jounsronr. We have been doing during the course of the past 
12 months a series of analyses of this ‘problem of the Moselm world, 
to develop the kind of themes, the kinds of actions which will meet 
the problem basically, upon which then, in individual countries, ac- 
cording to circumstances and the political conditions, we can make 
sure that our output does reach that audience and influence people. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think you have anticipated the problem at the 
level at which Tam outlining it. Ido not think you have felt perhaps. 
that it was your job. You may have thought it was somebody else's. 
Maybe the policy people are getting in your hair at the State Depart- 
ment. But I think there is a major weapon at our hands, not properly 
or completely or entirely utilized in this media here. We were not 
ready for it. 


NEED FOR INDEPENDENT PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


Now, if what I think is so, then I believe this should be done. You 
have been in business now for a certain period of time, our information 
service, world-wide—not too long. You are pretty young at the game, 
but you have been in it long enough now so that certain things are 
beginning to crystalize, finalize, formalize, whatever you bureau- 
crats want to call it. 

Now, before those things get crystallized to the degree that they 
become like a piece of anthracite coal, I think the time has come for 
cur information service to have some independent agency, if we can 
afford it, make a public-opinion survey of the media that we are using 
throughout the world, to see whether or not, before you go any further, 
before you accept as final the media and the steps and the program 
and the things you are doing, before you embrace it, marry it, I think 
you should have some independent agency examine it and make a 
report to this committee, the Congress or somebody, or to you and 
you give it to us. 

Now, you are just in betwixt and between. Maybe what you are 
doing is all right, but, if it is not, we had better find it out now. After 
my experience this year, we had better find it out right away before 
we go any further. 

Mr. Jounsronr. As I say, I have not heard any previous testimony, 
but as part of the evaluation project relating to that, a survey was 
made—which is basically needed by the Voice as well as by other 
media—of those areas of the eastern Mediterranean which I regard as 
one of the best that has been done by a private agency and which gave 
us more concrete information. 
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Mr. Fioop. When was that done? 

Mr. Jounsrone. That was done during this past year. 

Mr. Foon. Is it secret? Was there testimony to that effect here? 

Mr. Jounsrone. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Has such a report been filed with the State Department ? 

Mr. Jounsroner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think that the members of this subcommittee, 
if there is such a written report, should be the first ones to see it? It 
is a serious matter, a very serious matter. If you are good, we w: -_ 
to know about it. If the things you are doing are no good, we are at 
the stage in this game with you people now where we had be fe r find 
out, and if the media you are using and the methods you are using 
are not satisfactory, you have to change them or solidify them, which- 
ever you wish. This is the year to do this evaluation. This is the 
year of decision for information. That is the second thing I had in 
mind. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN CHIEF OF MISSION AND STAFF AND THE CHIEF OF 
INFORMATION AND STAFF 


The next thing I think you should know is this: It has been my 
experience, general experience, with all the information people that 
| have talked to, the chiefs of your offices, throughout the world, and 
your employees, that they have not had the benefit of criticism or 
zdvice from higher levels in the Department about what is good or 
what is not bad. They do not know—they never find out, apparently, 
in time, if somebody decides something is not good or is not bad. They 
have never had sufficient advantage of the evaluation conclusions that 
reached the higher level and they have never had ample opportunity 
to express their opinions about the media or the technique or the 
conclusion. You know that. 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes; I have heard that comment, because I have 
talked with the information officers. 

Mr. Fioop, I have talked with them all over. 

Mr. Jounstons. May I make a comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

Mr. JoHnsronr. During the course of the past year, we have 
brought together, and IT am speaking now of what has been my re- 
sponsibility in the educational exchange activities, we have had three 
conferences in which we have brought our officers together for this 
purpose; in Copenhagen in November 1950, a similar one in Europe 
last December, and this past November in Latin America, at which we 
told the officers of these reports and evaluations we had, and spent 
a whole week primarily discussing what we had been doing, how 
valuable it was, and receiving all their reports as to what they thought 
about the activities. 

Mr. F Loop. That is a recent development, because last year nobody 
bothered with it. 

Mr. Jounsrone. That, I regard as an important development, sir. 
I think I may say also that I am scheduled, the hearings permitting 
to leave for Beirut next week, where we are having a conference of 
our Public Affairs Office in this middle-eastern area for a session such 
as you have just described. 
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Mr. Fioop, IT repeat; that is an excellent operation in Beirut. 

Mr. Jonunstone. We have the officers in the eastern Mediterranean 
for a conference to discuss such a point as you have mentioned. 

Mr. Frioop. That is in the heart of the Moslem world. 

Mr. Jounsronr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Now, I do not say that all your chiefs of mission are ex- 
perts in the field of propaganda. I do not think a chief of mission 
should be permitted to substitute his opinion just because he is chief 
of mission any more than I think any member of this subcommittee 
should set himself up or we should set ourselves up as censors of what 
you do. Iam ats sure that is our business altogether, or the chiefs of 
mission, either, but Iam not satisfied that our chiefs of mission, and 
I have talked to them, are being consulted sufficiently and properly by 
your information chiefs. 

I find almost without exception—there are exceptions, and im- 
portant ones, Rome is a classic example of an exception. Rome seems 
to be a classic example of an exception for good under Dunn, but | 
find every place I go, no question about it, a definite separation be- 
tween the chief of mission and staff and the Chief of Information and 
staff. There seems to me a demarcation line, very clear; very un- 
fortunate. 

Now I think it is very important. I belong to that school that thinks 
the chief of mission is boss in an area, good, bad, or indifferent. If he 
is bad, get him out of there, butt he chief of mission, in my book, is 
“it.” I do not think the Chief of Information should be running a 
separate shop. 

Now, all through the world I find that is so. There is an attitude, 
an atmosphere of—now, maybe it is supposition in many, many Cases. 
mavbe it is not so—but Tam not satisfied that our officer here in Wash- 
ington is making enough of that point, and making it clear to their 
people, that with or w ithout justification, that must not and should not 
exist. 

Mr. Jonnstonr. All I can say, sir, is that we are doing everything 
to insure that it does not exist. Personally I have had four letters 
from chiefs of mission about various parts of their various parts of 
their operation. 

One letter I got a week ago from Mr. Dunn and another one from 
Ambassador Bunker, in the Argentine. 

Mr. Fioop. You have cited to me 2 cases as exceptions, out of 30, 
Believe me, that is the situation in the field, and it is serious. The chief 
of mission must be consulted more often and the liaison between In- 
formation and the staff and the Embassy and the Legation must not 
be permitted to separate any more than it is. It is too far apart now. 
and it is getting further apart. That is not good. It is important 
to you people bec ause the situation existing politically in many, many 
ways, in an area, is best known to those ‘people, not always to your 
people. There are many cases where the reverse is true, but the liaison 
Tam not happy with all through the world, as between the different 
groups and areas under the chiefs. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Very specific steps have been taken during the past 
12 months to correct that. 

Mr. Froop. This seems to be a great year, this past year. 

Mr. Jounstonr. We have been doing our best, sir. 
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In the new organization, which I think has been explained, there 
is one element in there that will insure greater continuity and greater 
cooperation between the chiefs of mission. 

We are setting up the area units which are under the administrator, 
which will have direct contact. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe this new “gimmick” will do it. Tam your friend, 
Tam your violent partisan. I am as enthusiastic about this whole 
thing as youare. That is why I am concerned about defects when IJ 
find them, or what I think are defects. 

Mr. Jonnstone. The reason I say I have taken steps in the past 12 
months, is I know in this program, we have had, without exception 
long sessions with every chief of mission that has come to Weahine- 
ton on consultation, or before he has gone out to his post. In addition, 
we have talked with all in briefing sessions, and discussions with all of 
the key political—— 

Mr. Frioop. Let me tell you it is not working. Now, you have some- 
thing to do about that. You may be giving your orders, but the thing 
isnot working vet. It is something to look at. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Now, what are you doing about representation allowances for your 
people in the field? Are you just letting them go and doing nothing 
about it, or are you putting up a fight for them? With whom do you 
have to fight: with us or the Department ? 

Mr. May. May I answer that ? 

Mr. Firoop. What do you have to do with it ? 

Mr. May. Iam going to testify on USIE missions, and that is where 
the item is carried this vear. 

The limitation was placed there on the representation fund of 
SDO.000. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it true, as I have heard a dozen times, that informa- 
tion officers in the field get 85 a month representation, and in capital 
cities 

Mr. May. Unfortunately, sir, some get less than that. 

Mr. Froop. Whose fault is that ? 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE 


Mr. May. Sir, we use the $50,000 available to us to the best advan- 
tage we could. 

Mr. Froop, $50,000 available to your unit ? 

Mr. May. To the entire program for the entire fiscal year, 1952. 

Mr. Froop. For information / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. We are not permitted to spend any more than 
that. 

Mr. Frioop. Who gives you the $50,000 ? 

Mr. May. That is a limitation put on by congressional action last 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it is the Congress that says the Information Service 
of the State Department gets $50,000 representation, no more, period 2 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Then it is our fault, if those facts are true. 

Mr. May. Those facts are true. 
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ALLOCATION TO AREAS 


Mr. Frioop. Who decides who gets how much in this area? 

Mr. May. The General Manager allocates the fund as wisely as he 
can, among the various claimants. 

Mr. Froop. I have heard no charge of discrimination among the 
different nations, about someone getting more than someone else, but 
universally, there is a just complaint about such a ridiculous sum for 
information officers. It just cannot work. 

Do you handle all the Technical Service men in all our areas? Do 
you handle all the technical men who are sent out on technical missions 
through the State Department ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. No, sir. I think you are referring to the point 4 
program. That is under the TCA Administration of the State De 
partment. 


LIAISON FOR TECHNICAL INFORM ATION 


Mr. Fioop. What relationship is there between our information sec- 
tions for all media of dissemination, leaving out the Voice of America, 
but all other media outside of radio# What relationship is there and 
what liaison is there between all of our information people and all of 
our media and our technical people in the field in the different areas / 
I consider the dissemination of technical information under the 
circumstances as of vital and extreme importance, and so does every- 
body in the field. 

Now, regardless of whom the technical men belong to, or how they 
get there, what use do our information people and our information 
media make of these men, and what are they doing in the areas in the 
technical field ? 

JOINT PLANNING 


Mr. Jounsrone. Constantly, joint planning through relationships 
set up during the past year in each of the missions where the technical 
information and the technical specialists and our information officers 
meet regularly to insure the necessary flow of technical or other in- 
formation. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that something born during the last year, too? Boy, 
this has been a great year. Iam glad I was out this year and was not 
around. 

Mr. Jounstonr. The first of these committees was set up a little 
over a year ago, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Well, they are not functioning. If they were, I would 
not be asking you that question. 

Mr. Jounstone. I have reports which I can furnish to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fioop. In Latin America they are. I forgot about that; that 
is right. 

Mr. Jounstonr. The point 4 administration has a geographic 
responsibility for south Asia and the Middle East and Africa and 
for Latin America. 

Mr. Fioop, Is this ECA, which is now out of business, this mutual- 
assistance program, going to run under Harriman, an opposite number 
like you? Are they going to have a whole program for information 
in all media, every place, set up alongside of you? 
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AGREEMENTS TO AVOID DUPLICATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Jounstone. No, sir; we have worked out an agreement. I think 
Mr. Hariss can give the committee the information on our ECA 
agreement with MSA. We have worked out an agreement, combining 
those services. 

Mr. Firoop. Do you have the agreement in writing ? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you should put that in the record, because one 
thing I would like to see is an agreement between this many-headed 
hydra, the ECA, which is now Mutual Assistance, and I would like 
to see the deal or the agreement that your Information Section has 
with them, as to what they are or are not to do throughout the world. 
That I want to see, in writing. 

Mr. Jounstonr. We will get it for you, sir. We will furnish that 
for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I never even knew it existed. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT FOR JOINT MSA-UIA Fretp OPERATIONS AND PLANNING IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


1. This paper suggests that certain immediate and practical steps can be 
taken to obtain a more effective and better unified American information and 
propaganda service in individual countries and at the regional level. 

2. The proposals in this paper were agreed at a series of meetings attended 
by Charles Hulten, Graham Martin, Robert Mullen, W. A. Nielsen, Harry Martin, 
and Samuel D. Berger. 

3. This paper is commended to George Perkins, Edward Barrett, Richard Bis- 
sell, Robert Mullen, and Paul Porter for their consideration and approval. 

4. It is the unanimous view of the group that no separate information service 
be created in support of the military aid program. The group recommends that 
a policy be laid down by the Director of Mutual Security and the Secretary 
of Defense that the military aid information program will be handled by and 
through the existing information services, to which the Department of Defense 
will be asked to contribute officers, funds, and information as necessary. 

5. It is also the unanimous view of the group that the cut-back and reorgani- 
zation of ECA, the establishment of MSA, and the current reexamination of its 
own information activities by the Department of State offer an opportunity for 
joint steps to achieve three major improvements in the present information pro- 
gram in Europe: 

(a) The elimination of any duplication in personnel and facilities and 
overlap in functions between USIE and ECA; 

(b) a more effective servicing of military programs in Europe; and 

(c) The development of unified information objectives at the regional and 
country levels. 

6. The group unanimously agreed that a complete amalgamation of our infor- 
mation activities in a single agency or under a single authority (inWashington, 
at the regional level, and at the country-mission level) would probably require 
additional legisiation and would probably be politically impractical at this time. 
Meantime, much can be done, ineluding a possible complete intergration at the 
country level, to improve matters as well as lay the basis for an ultimate amalga- 
mation at all levels, should that course eventually commend itself to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Government. 

7. To this end the group unanimously agreed on certain practical measures 
that could be taken at once at the local and regional level to develop a more 
unified American information conception as well as greater unity of action. It 
is recommended that these measures, which are set out below, be incorporated 
in a joint directive issued by the Department of State and MSA to Ambassadors 
and ECA mission chiefs and to the heads of their respective information services 
in each country. 
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THE COUNTRY LEVEL 


(a) As soon as practical one man should be agreed upon as head of the 
American information program in those countries where this is not already the 
case. To emphasize his joint responsibility to the Department of State and 
MSA, arrangements may be made whereby USIE and MSA will share the cost 
of his salary and allowances. Where there is a deputy information chief he 
may also be paid on this basis. The Chief of the Information Service will direct, 
supervise, and coordinate all the information and propaganda services and pro- 
grams of the United States at the country level. He will carry out these 
responsibilities under the leadership and direction of the chief of United States 
diplomatic mission and be answerable to the chief of United States diplomatic 
mission and the chief of the MSA mission for the execution of their respective 
programs. 

(b) The USIE and MSA in each country should begin to regard their budgets, 
personnel, programs, ete., as forming a common pool serving the interests of 
the United States Government as a whole. Starting with this conception, they 
should determine the best way of spending the total of their funds, and the 
best way of organizing a combined program with a combined staff. In this 
connection, following are some of the considerations to be kept in mind: 

(i) The Chief of the Information Service should strengthen the existing joint 
information program planning board to inelude officers who are in the closest 
possible touch with the Embassy, the MSA, and the military-aid program, as 
well as such other officers as may be found desirable. 

(ii) All information operations, programs, services, facilities, ete., should be 
examined with the view to consolidating them, concentrating them on pro- 
grams of proved merit, eliminating duplication, and cutting back secondary 
activities, insofar as possible. Arrangements should be made for the prorata 
apportionment of funds and prorata payment of personnel to whatever extent 
is desirable. 

(iii) Due recognition should be given to the special information needs and 
statutory requirements of the two agencies, including MSA’s productivity cam- 
paign and other technical programs. 

(iv) Single liaison relations should be made with the information branches 
of the Government to which the missions are accredited, private agencies with 
Which our information services work, ete., to avoid confusion and often embar- 
rassing duplications. 

(v) The unification of concept and action at the country and regional levels 
should include the present function of MSA Labor Information, and identify 
Labor Information in such a way as to preserve the good will and effectiveness 
which this function enjoys among large, influential labor groups in Europe and 
the United States. 

(c) To emphasize the unified approach, the USIE and MSA in each country 
should be directed to prepare a consolidated statement of policy aims, methods, 
targets, ete., in place of the separate statement which now exists. 

(7) Further to emphasize the unified approach, wherever practicable the staff 
should be housed in a single building, using a common receptionist, switchboard, 
ete. The Department of State and MSA in Washington should give consideration 
to the possibility of developing a single name for the whole overseas information 
operation Which can be put on letterheads, films, pamphlets, exhibitions, ete. A 
namie which readily suggests itself is “United States Information Services.” 

8. It is not to be expected that all of the foregoing can be accomplished easily 
or rapidly in every country. It will be no easy task to obtain agreement on a 
single head, or to unite staffs, let alone come to agreement on aims, methods, 
priorities, ete. But this should not be allowed to delay the great many steps 
which can begin to be taken in the direction of a unified concept and unified op- 
erations. It will be found, in fact, that much of the foregoing already represents 
the situation in some countries, and only minor adjustments will be needed. It 
will take good faith and an honest effort to achieve the objectives set out here. 

9. In all countries considerable agreement and respect exist between the USIE 
and ECA missions with regard to a great part of the work on which the other is 
engaged and a great part of their respective expenditures. Unification should 
start with those matters on which agreement can be reached, and the unsettled 
or disagreed areas can be left to be worked out later. The regional information 
representative of the ESIE and the European information director for ECA 
should cooperate witb the information offices in various countries to work out 
plans and agreements. 
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THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


10. The development of a unified conception and unity of action at the regional 
level is as important as at the country mission level, but consolidation at the 
regional level is more complicated and will require considerable study and 
examination as to how the objective can best be achieved. Certain recommenda- 
tions can however be made: 

(a) There is no immediate need at the regional level for a single head. The 
European regional information representatives of the Department of State and 
MSA should become coordinators of the regional programs. They should, if 
possible, be housed together in an effort to obtain the maximum of unity of 
planning and action. 

(b) They should approach their regional tasks with the same concept as is 
suggested in this paper for the country missions. They should explore ways and 
means to unify their operations, make use of each other’s faciilties, eliminate 
duplication and overlap, lay out a unified program, combine personnel, prorate 
expenditures, ete. 

(c) They should strengthen and lead the existing information liaison group, 
possibly inviting EUCOM participation. They should make arrangements for a 
single linison line to NATO, SHAPE, ete., for the joint servicing of these bodies. 

(7) They should help and encourage the country missions to move toward a 
unified information and propaganda operation. 

(e) They should help work out procedures, responsibilities, ete., between the 
country missions, the regional offices, and Washington. 


THE WASHINGTON LEVEL 


11. The integration of the USIE and MSA information and propaganda pro- 
grams at the country and regional level will by themselves ge a long way to 
improve our efforts in Europe. But the full benefits will not be obtained without 
improved interagency arrangements in Washington for coordinating both policy 
and program execution, 

12. The following devices are suggested to this end: 

(a) The Department of State and MSA should each appoint one officer to a 
team that will jointly consider and work out those matters of mutual concern 
which may be thrown up in the course of integrating the two agencies in the 
field and which may require guidance from Washington. It is essential that 
the responsibility for dealing with these matters should be vested in specific 
people. The people designated should meet frequently, at least in the early 
stages so as to insure an orderly approach to the various problems. <A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense should be asociated with this team 
where problems involve the military aid information program; and the partici- 
pation of other agencies shall be provided for where necessary. 

(b) Such matters as cannot be decided by the joint team will need to be re- 
ferred for decision to the responsible information officers of the agencies 
concerned. 


JANUARY 12, 1952. 
Sent to certain American diplomatic officers. 

This is joint State-MSA message. 

1. Department and MSA have for some time been considering measures to 
assure improved United States information programs in each country. In addi- 
tion the matter of joint USIE-MSA operations is being explored. 

2. Hulten, USIE European regional representative, and Nielsen, Director of 
Information Division, MSA-European Office, have been instructed to visit your 
inission to assist in development concerted information program and to investi- 
gate feasibility joint operations. Proposals for comprehensive information 
program and joint operations in each country are to be submitted for approval 
State and MSA. 

3. In order to provide firm basis for comprehensive country program and as 
a necessary precedent to decisions on joint operations, MSA is dispatching 
to its missions a guidance statement or MSA’s responsibilities and the priorities 
and elements in its information program, 








This cable to be sent to Amembassy in— 
Belgium—Brussels 
Holland—The Hague 
Austria—Vienna 
Norway—Oslo 
Denmark—Copenhagen 
Greece—Athens 
ACHESON 


JANUARY 12, 1952 
American Embassy, Paris. 
For Nielsen and Hulten. 

This is joint State-MSA message. 

1, Reference Berger’s proposals for improved and concerted State-MSA in- 
formation operations in Europe. Now agreed to seek comprehensive United 
States information programs each country, and maximum cooperation field 
operations. 

2. Development comprehensive programs should proceed all NATO countries 
with your fullest support. However, suggest you proceed soonest Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Denmark, Norway, and Greece assist USIE and MSA information 
officers to develop such programs and plan joint operations. Proposals refer- 
enced paragraph 1 above are to be considered guide but not a directive and not 
limiting. 

Arrangements already made in United Kingdom for joint information chief 

In Iceland, Ireland, and Portugal, MSA already serviced through USIE. 
Situation other countries being examined here. Your comments invited. 
>. After agreement, chief, diplomatic mission, and MSA mission chief, plans 
for program and operations should be submitted for approval MSA and State 
before activation. 

+. Aware need for more detailed guidance on programs since clear develop 
ment program plans is necessary precedent to administrative arrangements joint 
operations, Accordingly, MSA has prepared new statement of objectives by 
which MSA information may be guided which will be dispatched shortly. Should 
be made clear that MSA information program and budget do not cover opera 
tional advice and assistance of informational character to European pro 
ductivity centers which is being programed by MSA productivity and technical 
assistance staffs with help information personnel. 

5. Diplomatic and MSA mission chiefs are being advised separately of im 
portance attached to objective stated paragraph 1 above and that you will visit 
missions to assist. 

6. Diplomatic and MSA mission chiefs should be advised their public-relations 
officers or press attaches need not come under joint operation arrangements, 


COOPERATION WiTHL THE MILITARY 


To what extent have vou tied in your information with the military 
people in these areas where you are operating your information 
services / 

Mr. Jounstonr. That again I think Mr. Harris could state. 

Mr. Froop. Don't tell me you have that in writing ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir; not in writing. 

Mr. Jounsrone. We have a series of what amount to working agree 
ments on the NATO organization. 

Mr. Froop. It is true I am enthusiastic about the whole program 
of information, but I do not like to see information people of the 
Government jumping on a white horse and riding in five different 
directions in an area. J have seen that area. Are you cutting down 
on hours? Where are you going to be this coming year? Are you 
going to run the information for this Government, or who is? 

Mr. Jounstoner. As of now we are running a much larger part of 
it than we ran a vear or a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Froop. It has been a great vear—five times. We must be get- 
ting some place this year. Do you think you should be the informa- 
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tion media? Are you going to put up a fight for it’ Are you going 
to battle the military and Harriman or are you going to let this thing 
ride and dissipating its target value and att ack and spirit ? 

Dr. Comrron. I can give you the answer given to me by my su- 
periors in the Dep: urtment of State. 

Mr. Froop. Who are they ? 

Dr. Comprron. The Secretary of State. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you talk to him about this? 

Dr. Compron. Yes—and the Under Secretary. 

The intent of this organization which was presented to you 2 or : 
days ago is to create a framework of organization under which all or 
any of the information activities of the United States Government 
may be accommodated, including at the present time all of those for 
the administration of which the Sec retary of State is responsible. 

Now, obviously, it will not include activities that are not assigned 
to the responsibility of the Secretary of State until they are so as- 
signed, unless it is accomplished by the kind of agreement which you 
asked to be incorporated in the record, a working agreement, the ink 
on which is just about dry, with the MSA, whereby in most or—— 

Mr. Fioop. Well, if you can do that one thing, if you can produce 
that one baby, you have justified your very hazardous career as chief 
of whatever you are chief of, if you make that one thing stick. 

Dr. Compron. That is on the way. Let me finish my sentence. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Dr. Compron. An understanding with the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration between that Administration and the Department of State 
whereby the field public affairs officers of both are under a common di- 


rection in Europe in all countries except, I think, two. I am not sure 
about the two. 

Mr. Froop. Where are the two? 

Dr. Compron. Italy I think is one. I have forgotten the other one. 

That was brought about not by act of Congress, but by agreement 
between two existing agencies. 


POLICY OF “HOPE” 


Mr. Froop. Now, I have just one more statement on this whole in- 
formation thing. 

I am not satisfied—and I repeat, I have talked to these men myself, 
and I have talked to you people here in Washington, nearly all of 
them—and I am not satisfied as to what I think should be done as far 
as your information attack is concerned, at the level of policy. 

When I was in Europe I met with representatives of many of the 
underground movements. I spent 1 day with the Slav group, one af- 
ternoon and most of one evening, the esc pees and DP’s and so on. 
and representatives of the free governments. They should have some 
idea of what kind of thing you should be doing, or what your premise 
should be. 

I think that the chief message for you to send them back of the iren 
curtain now, with every form of.media you have, including radio in 
this premise, shoul. be from now on to hold out to all of these people 
in the iron curtain countries, the goal of hope—H-o-p-e—Hope. Now. 
you can go on with that word and do anything you want. IT am not 
comg to take time to do that. 
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But, instead of presenting concrete exhibits, as we have been doing 
with our media, radio and other media, I think now is the crucia| 
moment to shift—not abandon that concept—but to shift and mak 
the primary concept that of hope—you must hold out some kind oj 
hope to these people, as to what they are going to get, what is going 
to happen to them if and when atheistic communism is destroyed. 

What then? What is the hope for them as national units! — As 
religious units? As racial entities, in every facet of endeavor? You 
must, in your programs and propaganda, strike at the angle of hope. 
“This is what you have to hope for”—not “This is what we are doing 
in America, in Wall Street, in Congress, in Detroit,” and so on and 
sO On. 

I find every place in the world our information program has, with 
very rare exceptions, neglected what I think is the keystone of the 
propaganda attack—hope. I see no evidence of it. Of course, that 
is not for me to say, that is policy—I am not “Policy.” Maybe you 
are not either. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WeDNESDAY, Fepruary 6, 1952. 
IEExXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 
FRANCIS S. COLLIGAN, CHIEF, EXCHANGE OF PERSONS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Exchange of persons.” 
which begins at page 703 of the justifications, which page we shal! 
insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary of re quire ments by activities 


Increase 
or de- 
crease 


1953 over 1052 


1953 estimate 


1. Leaders and specialists $1, 503, 225 $2, 2 026 $2, 485, 374 
2. Professional activities 1,817,045 , 960 2, 051, 243 
3. Youth activities 2. 277, 820 641 1, 701, 040 
4. Training activities 32, 639 45, 347 50, O41 
5. Central program service 200, O64 y ORE 333, 346 
6. All other expenses 2, 052 99S 178, 356 


Potal, exchange of persons 5, 943, 745 , 567, 958 6, 800, 000 





1 Excludes $92,740 allocated to Smithsonian Institution 


Mr. Rooney. There is requested $6,800,000 for this program in the 
coming fiscal year, which represents an increase of $252,042. 

Pages TOS and 709 of the justifications contain a summary of the 
requirements by categories of expense, with regard to this requested 
appropriation, which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this, Mr. Johnstone ? 

Mr. Jonunstrone. Dr. Colligan, who is the Chief of the Exchange 
of Persons Division, has appeared before you. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your title now? 

Mr. Jounstone, I have undertaken a new responsibility under this 
new administration, and while I have been general director of these 
two divisions, sir, I felt that the committee would want to see the man 
who is in charge of the actual, as you do with radio and motion 
pictures and the rest. 

Mr. Rooney. What is vour title now? 

Mr. JouNnsrone. My title under the new administration is “Deputy 
Administrator for Field Programs,” sir. 


BACKGROUND OF DR, COLLIGAN 


Mr. Roonry. Since you are a new man, Dr. Colligan, so far as this 
subcommittee is concerned, would you give us your background, be- 
fore we start to discuss the item “Exchange of persons”? 

Dr. Cotnigan. Yes. Tama citizen of California, born in California 
and raised in California. I took my A. B. from the University of 
San Francisco, my A. M., Ph. D., and teaching certificate from the 
University of California. IT pursued special studies in Spanish and 
Latin-American culture under a project of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the American Council of Learned Societies. I received an 
honorable degree from the National University of Ecuador. 

I joined the Department of State early in 1942, when I was assigned 
as cultural attaché to the American Embassy in Quito. Later, when 
I was assigned tothe Department, where I served in the old Division of 
Cultural Relations as section head. 

With the estab'ishment of the Division of Exchange of Persons in 
1946, IT became a branch chief and eventually chief of the division. 

Iam executive secretary of the Board of Foreign Scholarships under 
the Fulbright Act, and I served for 2 years on the Rowe Fund Com- 
mission of the Pan American Union and as a member of our delegation 
tothe Inter-American Cultural Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in Mexico City last September. 

Mr. Rooney. What experience have you had with the countries of 
western Europe / 

Dr. Contigan. My experience has been chiefly through my work 
here in the Department, and also through trips that I have taken in 
line of duty to inspect our operations, the “exchange of persons” 
operation, and to visit various countries where the Fulbright program 
Is In Operation. 

Mr. Rconry. When was that? 

Dr. Cotnigan. The last trip I made, outside of the trip to Mexico 
in September, was a trip around the world, visiting 12 countries where 
the Fulbright Act is in operation, last January, February, and March, 
when I met with 12 of the Commissions that are operating under 
Public Law 584. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you start working with this “exchange of 
persons” program / 

Dr. Cotiigan. 1946, when the Division was established. Prior to 
that time that work was handled in a branch of the old Division of 
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Cultural Relations of the Department of State. I was with that old 
division as well as with the new division when it was set up. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this requested appro- 
priation ¢ 
~ Dr. COLLIGAN. Sir, we are asking, as the estimate indicates, for an 
increase of $232,400, 


PROGRAM RESULTS FROM PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. You might tell us what you did with the $5,900,000 
in 1951 and the part of the $6,500,000 you have spent so far in fiscal 
1992. 

Dr. COLLIGAN. Sir, we are bringing to the United States several 
classes of people, the ultimate purpose of whose visits is to try to estab- 
lish and strengthen a public opinion overseas which is favorable and 
friendly to the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us not deal with too many generalities. Tell us 
what you have been doing so far as numbers are concenred, and what 
results you have obtained. 

Dr. CoLLican. During the current vear, for example, we intend to 
bring a considerable number of leaders to the United States. By 
“leaders” we mean people who are mature and who are influential in 
their own fields. They will break down principally into three or 
four 

Mr. Rooney. What happened with these people in 1951/ I am ask- 
ing you what have you done up to now. 

Dr. CoLuiGan. We brought to the United States, as indicated in the 
budget, a considerable number of people of the sort that I have just 
described. The leaders come here for a period of about 4 months on 
tours of observation to make contact with people in the same fields, 
and soon. Since that time, of course, they have returned, and we have 
a considerable body of evidence which indicates what we believe: 
namely, that this program, properly run, is an effective program. 

Mr. Rooney. You still have not gotten away from generalities. In 
1951 you spent almost $6,000,000 on this program. What did the 
average taxpayer get for that $6,000,000 ¢ 

Dr. Cottigan. For example, we brought to the United States 565 
so-called leaders. We brought to the United States 397 lecturers and 
scholars. We brought 320 teachers to the United States. We brought 
1,263 foreign students to the United States. 

We sent in similar classes oversea 1,521 Americans. Of course, 
we use foreign currency and special funds to the greatest extent pos- 
sible in bringing them. These people come here for various purposes, 
as those group titles indicate. 

[ might explain that students are not necessarily students at home. 
These are study grants. Only 26 percent of the 1951 students who 
came to the United States under that category were actually students 
at home. Many of them were educators, Journalists, government 
officials. Their average age is about 28. 

They came to the United States as actual or potential leaders in 
various fields at home. The same thing can be said of people in the 
so-called leader category, except that they are older and they come 
here for shorter periods of time. If they are journalists, they come 
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here primarily with a view to making contact with their fellow journal. 
ists, writing articles home on what they see in the United States, and 
otherwise using their skill and talent, we hope and have evidence ¢ 
indicate, in favor of the United States giving a decent interpretation 
of our way of life and our attitude toward the current world crisis. 


EVALUATION OF “EXCHANGE OF PERSONS” PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us, in more concrete terms and in some 
detail, what we have gotten for the $6,000,000 in 1951 ? 

Dr. CoLiican. We have various reports that come in from our Em- 
bassies overseas as well as reports from the people themselves in many 
cases that indicate just what they have done. 

For example, I can quote from certain of these people. One of 
them said: 

I wanted to learn about American life, because it was only possible in thi 
United States for me to see the difference between democracy and communisu 
I have definitey accomplished this. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did that cost us? 

Dr. Cotiigan. I do not have the figure here, but I suspect that was 
a so-called leader grant. That would have cost us approximately 
52,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Chairman, during the course of this past yea 
I have been engaged in my previous capacity in terms of trying to 
evaluate this “exchange of persons” program. May I add just one o1 
two sentences ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. I shall be glad to have you add anything you want. 

Mr. Jounstonr. Mr. Chairman, the question you are asking is one 
that 1 think I, as a taxpayer, would naturally ask, and is one of the 
hardest to answer. 

What we are getting for our tax dollars is an attitude and opinion. 
We are not getting a gun, we are not getting food, we are not getting 
factories, we are getting something in the minds of the people which 
will make them use a gun when that is necessary to stop communis, 
which will make them more efficient in their factories, which will make 
them immune, as far as possible, to Communist propaganda. 

Mr. Rooney. How do we know that 50 percent of these people hav 
not returned to their native countries and have from there on beconie 
passive in this whole matter / 

Mr. Jounstone. Our records show that, Mr. Chairman, and we 
shall be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about it. Iam giving you an opportunity to 
tell us what good you are doing. I think the record night contain 
some sort of information in that regard. 

Dr. Cotiicgan. Last year we brought over 19 French journalists, and 
in 6 months after they went home they wrote between them 101 articles 
for a newspaper circulation in excess of 2,250,000, some of these news- 
papers, of course, being in the provinces, some of them reaching as 
far as Turkey and even Indochina. 

One of these journalists gave one lecture to 1,200 people. Another 
wrote two pamphlets on the United States, and a third has planned— 
I do not believe it is published yet—a book called Armaments and 
Peace. on his reactions to the United States. 
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From another country, which I prefer not to name on the record, 
came an outstanding labor leader, and when he went home he lec- 
tured to this effect: “Now at least I know the Americans earn their 
money, they are not all millionaires, and labor is not a tool of a reac- 
tionary capitalism.” 

We had another example, a man who was considered anti-American. 
We had a letter from our Ambassador to be particularly careful and 
cautious in handling this man. Four months later he went back to 
his country and has written 20 stories on the United States which 
are entirely favorable to us, and what we are trying to do. 

Mr, Jonnstone. Those are the records we have been trying to com- 
pile this year, as to what actually has happened. 

Mr. Rooney, You have brought in a total of how many people‘ 

Dr. Connican. The total is 2,545 foreign grantees and 1,321 Ameri- 
ean grantees. 

FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF EXCHANGED PERSONS 


Mr. Roonry. What has been done to check on these people after we 
have invested this money in them 4 

Dr. Cornican, Uusually, sir, after they return to their own coun- 
tries, We get reports, obviously, from our missions, on them. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there a systematized method of checking on these 
people at the Embassies ? 

Dr. Cotiicganxn. We get reports at regular intervals, which are sup- 
posed to indicate the effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of the 
erantees who are brought over here. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have such a report with you 4 

Dr. Cotiigan. No, sir; I don’t—not a complete report. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you bring a few of them up tomorrow so we will 
know exactly what you are talking about ¢ 

Dr. Comnican. Yes, sir. 

I might also add that we have begun recently to conduct a more 
scientific evaluation of this kind of thing. The International Public 
Opinion Research Organization, working with the evaluation people 
in our area of the Department, have instituted a follow-up study in 
Brazil. Brazil was chosen because of the fact that we have had ex 
changees over a considerable period of time, and obviously the influ 
ence of these people is lasting. 

It is not something that is suddenly shut off at the end of 3 or 4 
months, we hope. 

We are currently engaged in a follow-up study of at least a couple 
of hundred Brazilians who have studied or otherwise visited the United 
States under these programs during the past 10 years. 

We are also begining to develop what we call a “census of influ- 
ence.” which again is an attempt to get systematic information. A 
chart is made out for each one of the returned people and then that 
data is filled out in our missions and is supposed to be sent home here. 
We expect the first returns on that particular survey at the end of this 
month. 

If I may add a word, sir, at the first meeting of the Cultural Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States in Mexico City in Septem- 
ber, the American delegation officially introduced a resolution calling 
upon the States in the Western Hemisphere to attempt a systematic 
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evaluation study. The sense of the resolution was, in effect, that nov 
we have been engaged in this work under private and governmenta| 
auspices over a period of time and it would be a very good thing if 
we could stop and appraise what has been done, follow up on it, and use 
these results as a guide to future work. This resolution was passed 
unanimously, and we hope it may facilitate at least some of the evalvia- 
tion studies we have engaged in along the lines I have indicated. 


UNIT COSTS FOR STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown of unit costs for student 
exchange ? 

Dr. CoLtuigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For the 1951 fiscal year? 

Dr. CotuicaNn. No, sir; lam sorry—I do not have that. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a projected breakdown for 1953? 

Dr. Cotiican. I can get that for you. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the projected breakdown at this point 
in the record, together with a breakdown of the actual cost of student 
exchangees in the year 1951. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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1951 SuMMARY—AVERAGE UNIT Cost oF GRANTS BY CATEGORY FINANCED IN Wi 


OR IN PART From APPROPRIATED FuNpS 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


To determine the actual unit cost in 1951 of grants to Americans and for 
nationals, involving many countries and areas of the world, it would be necess:: 
to analyze individually the 1,985 grants awarded during that year. Such a) 
analysis would consist of a breakdown of the constituent elements in each 
grant (e. g., maintenance, travel, tuition, and incidentals) in order to arrive 4; 
a true total unit cost. For purposes of comparison, an average unit cost is show 
for each category of grant both for Americans and foreign nationals, Thesi 
average unit costs are based upon the number of grants and the amount of appro 
priated funds actually used for each category in 1951. Also for ecomparatiy, 
purposes, the explanatory remarks include average unit costs for 1952, computed 
on the same basis as the 1951 figures. The unit costs for the several elements 
making up the total unit cost for a given area and category are the same fo: 
1952 and 1953. 


Foreign nationals 
Students: 


Number __ 


saan he ac vardenafil ac Eo cs ae TIS 
Uo See eee Leete; fee oe eee sa niin nik aegeae ee Wy WS Ae 
Te ek) Li Ce. |, he te an a a a ee ae eee eee Re ee $2, 456 
Leaders: 
US OE Se eae ee OT ee Eee mT nt Rie D8 
LL ER PORE eee eae Oe ean eae Cee OPE eee ee ee $1, 227, 721 
Paar ERRNO tr a a $2, 220 
Lecturers and scholars: 
(EAS ot secre ge Re nn A PE al es See ee eee 139 
i ET eS eee ee ee Ae ae a ee a age - SEY $442, 576 
Average unit cost-___--__---_ pa dip ceil pe ede ae ei $3, 184 
Teachers: 
Co See eee ee a ee, Se ee eee er ree ee {81 
SAT Bae Re SS ener aes Seat aE oe Se pee ee See eee $394, 761 
PN URN so hn ie a Saeed mete et cpeitareas leay $2, 181 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Students——The average unit cost of grants financed in whole or in part fro! 
appropriated dollars in 1951 is $2,456 compared to $2,870 for 1952. The increased 
unit cost reflects upward adjustment in maintenance allowances due to rise ir 
cost of living in the United States as well as a higher incidence, in 1952, of ful! 
dollar grants to young professional leaders who may be influential in implement 
ing Campaign of Truth objectives. 

2. Leaders.—The average unit cost for foreign leaders in 1951 is $2,220 com 
pared to $2,892 for 1952. The average unit cost for 1951 is not typical becauss 
87 of the grants to NATO journalists included only per diem for 3 weeks in 
the United States. Estimates for 1952 are based on a 4-month period per grant 
which experience has shown to be the most desirable duration. However, i! 
1951 some foreign leaders found it impossible to be absent from their positions 
for that period of time, and a lower average actual unit cost resulted. 

3. Lecturers and scholars.—There is no significant change in unit costs betwee! 
1951 and 1952. Average unit cost for each year is $3,184. 

4. Teachers.—There is no significant change in unit costs between 195! 
($2.181) and 1951 ($2.182). 


AMERICANS 
Students: 


LS a ee eee eee ee OE eee Wee Ee ee 16 
Average unit cost__.......__- ne en Oe Cape a apc ae ee tes $825 
a a a ee $13, 200 
Specialists : 
Number - SS — Eee ere ia Ree oe eee oe 37 
Average unit cost ? —— aaa eres ole neha Se Re ah $4, 718 
| 7 
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AMERICANS—Continued 
Lecturers and scholars: 
Number ~~ Ba ig te me 187 


Average unit cost. sete . : $2, 049 
Tetal =... Lem cpieet Aun manner c/iias $383, 098 


Teachers : 
Number____~_- : : : be Sa eo ee a ts ede 104 


Average unit cost... capates heb A em 
Total P epebckaade ee : =e $121, 726 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Students.—The variation between the average unit cost of $825 for 1951 
and S645 for 1952 is due to the means of transportation actually utilized in 1951. 

2». Specialists—The average unit cost of $4,718 for 1951 compares with $4,668 
for 1952. This slight variation is due to the length of time the specialist served 
under the grant and the distance from the United States of the country to which 
the specialist was sent. 

3. Lecturers and scholars.—The average unit cost for 1951 is $2,049 and for 
1952 is $1,514. This variation is caused by the smaller number of full dollar 
grants in 1952 (14) as compared with 1951 (48). 

4. Teachers.—The average unit cost of $1,170 for 1951 compares with $1,250 
for 1952. This slight variation is due to the increased number of grants in 1952 
which require complete financing from dollar appropriations that is, in high 
priority Where no foreign currencies are available. 


GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have with you a statement of the grants by 
countries for the 1953 fiscal year financed from appropriated dollars 
and Fulbright foreign currencies / 

Let me have the first one you are talking about. You said you did 
have it ? 

Dr. Cotiigan. That is for students? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Dr. Connigan. This is for students only—this does not include 
American 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have one for leaders? 

Dr. Cotniean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that? 

Mr. Jounsronr. Mr, Chairman, we can get multiple copies. 

Dr. Cotuicgan. This gives you a picture of the American ones. 

Mr. Roonny. We shall insert these charts at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Statement of number of grants by country for the 1953 fiscal year financed fron 
appropriated dollars and foreign currencies 


j 
Countries In Out | Total Countries | In | Out T 


Afghanistan 5 1 6 Jordan 3 

Argentina 6 2 & Lebanon 7 f 

Australia 56 | 20 76 Liberia 2 ; 
Belgium 43 | 30 73 Libya 5 2 

Bolivia 5 2 7 |; Malaya 20 | 2 2 
Brazil 52 | 7 59 Mexico : 49 10 5 
Burma : 47 15 | 62 || Moroceo___._- : : 1 

Ceylon ; 48 15 | 63 || Netherlands. __. | 108 | 43 15] 
Chile 12 | 3 15 Nepal 4 ' 

Colombia 4 7 3 10 New Zealand 26 18 

Costa Rica 5 | 2 7 || Nicaragua ae 3 | 2} 

Cuba ....- 11 2 13 Nigeria : f eee 
Denmark -- a si 114 50 164 Norway cost : 124 | 49 | 17 
Dominican Republic 3 2 5 Pakistan ‘ 90 17 | 107 
Ecuador ‘ 5 5 Panama 6 2 s 
Egypt ‘ 69 30 99 Paraguay 3 3 f 
E] Salvador 4 4 Peru a) 3 2 
Ethiopia 2 . 2 Philippines 70 26 Of 
Formosa 20 5 25 Portugal 6 t 
France 362 286 648 | Saudi Arabia 3 | 

Gold Coast 2 2 | 4 | South Korea 7 28 y 
Greece 54 50 104 Spain 4 4 
Guatemala 8 | 2 10 Sweden a: 50 17 | 67 
Haiti 4 2 6 || Switzerland meio 8 |.. 8 
Honduras ; 3 2 5 Syria 4 . 15 | 5 20 
Hong Kong 6 1 7 Thailand 49 | 15 4 
Iceland 21 3 24 Trieste 6 | | 6 
India 103 32 135 || Tunisia ' 1 l 
Indochina 30 30 || Turkey 64 | 31 94 
Indonesia 87 51 138 Union of South Africa 10 1 ll 
Iran 61 23 84 || United Kingdom 421 | 366 787 
Iraq R 28 25 53 Uruguay OF Sinn cates 17 
Ireland 2 2. Venezuela 6 | 3 | 9 
JS Ca See 8 | 4 12 — —j— 
Ttaly...__.. ne 240 | 169 409 Total _...| 2,734] 1,485| 4,210 


NOTE 1.—This statement does not include 357 foreign nationals to study in American schools abroad under 
Public Law 584, 79th Cong. 

NoTE 2.—This statement does not include 80 grants (78 in and 2 out) for program with Finland (Public 
Law 265, 8ist Cong.). 

Note 3.—This statement does not include 56 grants (50 in and 6 out) for program with India (Public Law 
48, 82d Cong.). 


SUMMARY OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a summary of the exchange programs 
for the 1951 and 1952 fiscal years ¢ 

Dr. Cotirican. The one that includes Government agencies? We 
will have that ready, sir. It is being typed this afternoon. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you have that with you in the morning, please ? 

Dr. Cotnisan. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 
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Summary of exchanges under United States educational exchange, technical coopera- 
tion, and technical assistance programs, 1951 and 1952 fiscal years 


1951 fiscal year 1952 fiscal year 

es, : rte ! | Tees 5 aad 

Program conducted by To | eam | To es | 
United United | Total United | United | Total 

States } States | | States | States | 

Senate. a aa ee ee | ee ee | ens CaReenesi been ecoees jeanne 
Department of State: | } | | 
Educational exchange program: ! | | 


Publie Law 402, 80th Cong 903 | 106 | 1, 009 SHl | 143 | 1, 004 


Public Law 584, 79th Cong 21,586 | 1, 215 | 2, 801 31,760 | 1, 255 | 3,015 

Public Law 265, 81st Cong 56 | 56 | 78 | 3 80 
Public Law 759, 8Ist Cong., and | | | } 

Public Law 253, 82d Cong.4 2, 690 200 | 2, 890 2, 259 | 205 | 2, 464 

Public Law 861, 81st Cong 5 | 15 

| | cote } —|— as ae 

Subtotal_____- , 5, 235 1,521 | 6, 756 4,973 | 1, 605 | 6, 57 

Department of State: | | | 

Technical cooperation program: Public | | | | | 
Law 535, 8ist Cong., and Public | | | 

1, 200 2,155 | 3, 355 


Law 165, 82d Cong...._--.- RH2 451 | 1,313 
Department of Commerce: | 

Maritime Commission: Public Law | | 
701, 79th Cong__-- | neal 11 | 11 
Department of the Army: | 
Japan and Ryukus Islands: Public | 
Law 759, 8lst Cong., and Public | | 
Law 253, 82d Cong ae 984 76 1, 060 506 | 28 | 534 
Mutual Security Agency: | 
Technical assistance program: ® Public | | 
Law 535, 8Ist Cong., and Public 


| 
| 
+e > . | 
4 y wy Os 4 | 
Law 165, 82d Cong | 


2, 898 760 | 3, 658 | 5, 042 | 889 | 5, 931 


Total : Lees ore 9, 979 | 2, 808 12, 787 11, 732 | 4,677 | 16, 409 


1 Exeludes emergency aid under Public Law 535, 81st Cong. (title II), to Chinese stranded in the United 
States, 2,894 (1951) and 1,155 (1952) and under title ILI, Public Law 165, 82d Cong., to Koreans stranded in 
the United States, 150 (1952). 

2 Excludes 369 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad. 

3 Excludes 357 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad 

4 Germany and Austria. 

’ American Republics, south Asia, Near East, and Africa. 

6 Europe and southeast Asia. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to this Katyn thing in the 
morning. I would like to ask one or two questions of this man here. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Fioop. Do these Latin-American countries have the dollars 
to enter into any exchange program on students? They do not have 
money down there to develop and increase this program 4 

Dr. Coniican. Yes and no. In terms of Government dollars, they 
do place a certain emphasis on international relations of this sort 
which does mean that they put some money into it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If it was up to me and if the money was going to be 
spent, anyhow, I would give you at least 1 percent of the total budget 
that the armed services have asked for. I would take 1 percent of their 
entire $70,000,000,000 request and turn it over to you, if I could. If 
we are going to spend the money anyhow, I would like you to spend 
some of those dollars for what you are doing. 
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PERIPHERAL COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Do you have any program for any of these peripheral Communist 
countries, Yugoslavia, Greece, ‘Turkey, in any of these fringe, these 
peripheral countries? Do you have any program in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Yugoslavia, northern Greece, and norther 
Turkey? Do you make any attempt at all to have these Governments 
send over some of these contaminated students, or contaminated lead- 
ers or editors who are Communists, or were Communists or who want 
to be Communists or who are making a noise like Communists, if any of 
these peripheral countries? Are you making rig effort to get in sone 
of those pe ople as exchange writers or teac hers? ‘I do not care whether 
they are C ommunists or not, or known to be. 

It strikes me those are the people I would want to go after, first 
or at least I would have a definite part of this program try and bring 
over some of these, not Reds, necessarily, but Pinkos or Leftists, or 
people who are flopping back and forth one way or the other, espec ially 
editors or teachers or professors, to get them in here. Tam not worried 
about what they will do here. They cannot do anything to us. 1 
would like to get them over here and see if we cannot infect them or 
counterinfect them with what we have and ship them back. I do not 
care whether they turn out bad or not. 

Dr. Cotnican. We have programs in all these countries you men- 
tioned, I believe—with the exception of Yugoslavia. 

With regard to the type of person who is brought here, the Internal 
Security Act—— 

Mr. Froop. I know about that, but beyond that. 

Dr. CoLiican. Pretty effectively prevents our bringing Communists 
here. 

We do have as one of our principal targets the people that are de- 
scribed in Europe as the Neutralists, people who go neither one way 
nor the other but might go our way. 

Mr. Froop. Instead of buttering up and sugaring up our own ad- 
mitted friends, are you using this as a weapon to break down the 
Neutralists 

Dr. mall We certainly are, to the greatest extent we can within 
the framework of our laws. 


PRO-AMERICAN SOCIETIES 


Mr. Fuioop. I think that is of great importance. Are you making 
any effort to contact American societies of expatriates or friends or 
relatives of Americans in foreign countries at all as a nucleus for this 
kind of thing? In Australia I saw some very good organizations of 
»ro-American societies, especially in Queensland—Brisbane particu- 
ci 

I find out that the best ambassador, the best exchange that we ever 
have had of any kind, the best ambassador this country has ever had any 
place in the world where he has been has been the American GI. I 
do not mean the guy who causes trouble, or the policy of spending 
too much money. I know all the voniciens that take place when 
foreign troops are in the country. But, the other GI on leave in any 
country, believe me, is the best ambassador we ever had with the 
people. 
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Now, what effort are you making, or any of you information peo- 
ple—but especially you, at this point, since you are here—to try to 
follow up that kind of tremendous good will, that great reservoir 
of regard for America and our things that these GI’s have spread all 
over the world, wherever they have been, and the friendships they 
have made there where they stayed in the different homes and different 
clubs and so on, all over the world? 

I cannot find anybody in this information service who has made 
that a target. It isan invaluable and inexhaustible source of contact 
for us to keep i in touch with. 

I imagine if you go back and pick up the children of families, or 
relatives of families or friends or acquaintances of clubs that they 
belong to in all of these dozens of countries all over the world, you 
would have ready for you hand-made candidates to work on, other 
than intellectual societies and long-haired people. 

I am for that, too, up to a percentage point, but we are missing 
another very valuable other-than-leadership category. 

Dr. Coniigan. One thing we have done is to promote and encourage 
all over the world American alumni groups. Sometimes we have a 
special group, so to speak, where in small countries there are not 
very many Americans. 

Mr. Fioop, Will you make a special effort to get in touch with the 
officers of the Australian-American Society in Brisbane? That was 
the great base of operations for the American forces of the Pacifie— 
2,000,000 American troops passed through Brisbane. The mayor of 
the city, the Governor General of the Province of Queensland, told 
me that their memories are only the happiest. They would be glad 
to have them back again for peaceful purposes, or, if necessary, for 
the same purpose, if there is a cause again, but they regard their 
memories as only the pleasantest there, their admiration as “the great- 
est, and I think it is one of the greatest tributes to the men in our 
Armed Forces, that should be capitalized—that of the 2,000,000 men 
in our forces that went through Australia, Brisbane, Queensland. 

They are building monuments to them out of funds contributed by 
the natives, out of their respect and admiration for 2,000,000 troops 
ina foreign country. 

There has been nothing like it in the history of the world. It is 
extraordinary. It contradicts anything you have ever had any place 
else. 

They will give you the information. Get hold of those people. 
Get hold of the m: yor of Brisbane, the Governor General of Queens- 
land, and that Australian-American Society at Brisbane. You have 
a great wealth of valuable propaganda there. 

Mr. Jounstone. These groups of returned persons who have been 
to the United States for technical missions, for training and various 
other purposes, have been formed with our support, in some instances, 
and spontaneous groups, in other instances, and they have been of the 
greatest assistance 1n our program. 

In one instance, in a very hot spot, 30 returned United States ex- 
changees have formed an association or an agency for the distribu- 
tion of 2 large amount of information and material and anti-Com- 
munist propaganda, as well as material on the United States, and 
have been very closely associated with us in the selection of those 
people whom they regard as important to get on our side. 
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That is going on in a number of cases, in a number of countries. 

Mr. Froop. At the meeting of this society in Brisbane, when my 
colleagues and I were there in June, Americans who were living there 
drove hundreds of miles in a terrible rainstorm to come to Brisbane, 
just te be there to have coffee and sandwiches—and I mean coffee and 
sandwiches—and go back. Some of them came from farms and places 
all over the area. 

Now, that kind of thing must be followed up. It is waiting for you. 
They know nothing about our Information people or Information 
Services. They want to know. 

You have a great guy in Sydney, Don Smith. You could not have 
a better man than Smith, as our CG in Sydney. 

Everything I say about our reception of Americans in Brisbane and 
(Jueensland is not necessarily true in all of Australia, but, generally 
speaking, that is it, and for many, many reasons in the Pacific it is a 
good thing to have the liaison with the Anzacs at its best, from now 
on out. 

Dr. CotuiGan. One additional concrete mechanism we use is repre 
sentation on the commissions, established under the Fulbright act, 
of Americans—this binational commission. They are usually out- 
standing Americans, who can tie in with alumni groups. 

Secondly, there were the so-called committees on study and training, 
which recommend students in other countries for our grants. There 
also we try to have American representatives who again tie in with 
whatever alumni organizations—— 


SELECTION OF FULBRIGHT STUDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. T have no opinion, but are you satisfied that this method 
you are using for the selection of Fulbright students through this 
Princeton committee, or this Princeton organization, now that you 
have worked on it for a couple of years, now that you have seen the 
good and bad results—and I have seen both—are you satisfied that 
you want to crystallize this particular agency for this selection? Are 
you sold on this, or are you abandoning it and trying to find some 
other means / 

Mr. Jounsrone. I think the selection mechanism has improved, and 
I think, in terms of the most complicated type of selection process, 
the screening, through individual interviews and a series of com- 
mittees, is one of the best we can devise. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you sure you are not getting a lot of hand-picked 
teacher’s pets from various interests at the campuses, because the head 
of history at Michigan and the head of English at Purdue and the head 
of engineering at MIT is sold on Joe Zilch and that he is hand pick- 
ing a lot of white-haired beys and teacher’s pets, being referred in 
bulk, so that ultimately you draw that kind on the average pretty 
much ? 

Mr. Jounstone. The type of qualification and type of screening we 
are doing insures that those people do not get into this program, sir. 
I may be sticking my neck out, but I have gone into this carefully, 
and the number of instances where any mistakes have been made, in 
terms of the volume, is a very, very low number. 

Dr. Cotiican. They have to be approved not only on the campus 
but by national selection committees and by commissions overseas. 

Mr. Jounstonr. The error in the selection process is very little. 


of 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 
EXPENDITURE FOR PROFESSOR OR RESEARCH SCHOLAR 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

On yesterday there was inserted in the record a chart with regard 
to the unit costs for 1952 and 1953 fiscal years with regard to pro- 
fessors and research scholars, Americans, wherein it is indicated that 
the cost in ara 6, the unit cost for travel and compensation and allow- 
ances, comes to the sum of $10,250. 

How do you justify an expenditure or an investment in a professor 
or a research scholar to that extent? 

Mr. Cottigan. Well, sir, as you have indicated, the total cost is 
$10,250, of which $1,750, of course, is travel. 

Mr. Rooney. You are now recounting to me just exactly what I am 
reading. 

Mr. Cotzican. Well, the $8,500, the base figure, is, I think, explain- 
able. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand what it is. I want to know why. That 
is the reason I asked the question. I see that $8,500 is compensation 
and allowances. I see that $1,750 is travel. The total is $10,250. I 
want you to tell me, if you can, why such a tramendous sum should be 
expended with respect to area 6. 

Mr. Cotnigan. Well, the base figure of $8,500, representing compen- 
sation, is, of course, pretty much in line with the salaries such men 
would receive while here in the United States. We send such profes- 
sors abroad to a certain number of countries—incidentally, not very 
many—and we feel that the figure is justified on the basis of their 
compensation here at home. 

Might I point out also, sir, that these are standard unit-cost figures. 
In many cases, and to the extent to which is humanly possible, we 
reduce this cost, for example, through the so-called foreign-currency 
funds. 

Mr. Rooney. Insofar as this is concerned, this is all dollars; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Coniican. Asa standard guide; yes, sir, it is: but most of our 
professors who go abroad receive that compensation and that travel 
from foreign-currency funds rather than from appropriated dollars. 

In some cases, yes: we do send professors abroad for this particular 
purpose, and we do pay them in dollars because they are not going to 
countries where foreign currencies are available for that purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. We are talking about these costs indicated in the 
table at which I am looking. 

Mr. Conmniean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking of dollars, are we not ? 

Mr. Cotuican. Yes, sir; we are talking of dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. Then why get the counterpart into it? 

Mr. Cotiicgan. Well, to the extent to which counterpart is available, 
of course, We pay such sums in counterpart. 
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SUPPLEMENTATION OF FULBRIGHT GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. Out to the right of this column, with respect to ares ( 
you have: 

Dollar supplementation of Fulbright grants to United States professors, 1 
search scholars, and teachers— 
in the amount of $800. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that in addition to the $10,250 # 

Mr. Cotiicgan. No, sir; it is not. If I could explain it, sir-— 

Mr. Roonry. I am giving you all the opportunity in the worl 
to explain it. 

Mr. Couuican. I appreciate that. 

Pakistan, for example, is a country where we have foreign currency. 
A professor going to Pakistan from the United States would receive 
just about what is indicated in column 2, $8,500, plus $1,750, but. in 
foreign currency only. In other words, we want to use all the foreign 
currency we can whenever we can. 

Now, he would also receive $800 because of certain fixed dollar ex- 
penses in the United States. In other words, he cannot pay his in- 
surance in Pakistan rupees, for example. He cannot pay certain fixed 
charges at home. 

This is a supplementary grant to enable us to get people. We have 
found by experience that sometimes we simply cannot get the right 
person to go to the country where we want him to go because he is 
worried about some of these fixed charges in dollars at home. 

So a professor who is going to Pakistan would receive approxi- 
mately what is indicated under professors and research scholars but 
he would receive that in foreign currency. The only dollars he would 
receive at all would be the $800 listed in the far column to the right. 

As a matter-of fact, in area 6, since that is the one to which you 
refer, we now have foreign currency available under the Fulbright 
Act in Pakistan, India, and Ceylon. Next year we shall have a pro- 
gram started in Ceylon. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. Does what you say apply to the column entitled 
“Travel” where you have the item of $1,750 for a professor and re- 
search scholar ? 

Mr. Cottican. It applies to travel and to compensation and allow- 
ances, sir. In other words, an American professor going to Pakistan 
would receive in dollars from us only $800. The rest would all be in 
foreign currency, sir. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the figure of $4,750 in area 6 for 
professors and research scholars, as shown in the chart, which con- 
cerns unit costs for 1952 and 1953 fiscal years, for foreign nationals? 

Mr. Cotnigan. Area 6. T beg your pardon, sir? Which column 
did you refer to? 

Mr. Roonry. Professors and research scholars, $4,750. 

Mr. Connican. Yes, sir. 

Well, sir, again a professor, for example, coming to the United 
States from Pakistan, would have his travel paid from our foreign 
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currency funds. There would be a supplementary or, in effect, a 
maintenance allowance paid to him in dollars of $3,000, That is 
dollars and not foreign currency, of course, because it is his mainte- 
nance allowance while he is here in the United States. 

That is frequently supplemented by American universities which 
give them additional stipends so that they can effectively lecture in 
American universities. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY AND AMERICAN DOLLARS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have an over-all chart showing the amounts 
in connection with this program, separating the foreign currency 
from the American dollars ¢ 

Mr. Jounsrone. Mr. Chairman, could I ask you a question on that / 

In the regular budget, for example, on page 709, we have tried 
this year to give you information in three columns. 

I would like to ask you whether this meets your request. Otherwise 
we can give you additional data. 

You will note the first column are the total program funds involved 
by categories, estimated in dollars. The second column then reflects 
the total amounts of foreign currency available to use. The third 
column then represents the dollars in this appropriation request. 

That is a somewhat different type of presentation, sir, as you will 
recall, from what we have had before. We tried to do that to show 
the foreign currencies involved. If that is not satisfactory we can 
break it down any way you want. 

Mr. Roonry. Does the figure $5,024,591 at page 709 of the justifi- 


cations, Which is the page to which you have just referred, include all 
the funds in connection with the exchange program with Finland, 
the Iranian trust fund, and the India fund ¢ 

Mr. Connican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As well as the Fulbright fund ? 

Mr. Coontcan. That is right: yes, sir. 


ENTERTAINMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 727 of the justifications you indicate a re- 
quest in the amount of $8,050 for entertainment and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses within the United States. How much was expended for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1951 ¢ 

Mr. Couiaean. In the 1951 fiscal year, sir? I do not know exactly, 
sir. We can furnish that for you. We have it. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Rooney. It is on page 727 

Mr. Coonigan. Pardon me, sir. In 1951 we had $8,627. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended for this purpose to 
date in the current fiscal year / 

Mr. CoLnicgan, $208.54. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you requested for this purpose $24,875, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Cotiigan. That is right, si 

Mr. Rooney. Has this greatly interfered with your operations ¢ 

Mr. Contiigan. Well, what we have done is to reshape our thinking 
entirely about this entertainment. For one thing, the number of 


96899—52—pt. 2 14 
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leaders has increased tremendously. These luncheons are only for 
people who are described by us as leaders. 

Secondly, following out the committee’s injunction to reduce this 
item to a minimum, we have adjusted our estimates accordingly. 

Mr. Rooney. It has not been taken from somewhere else, has it, Mr. 
Wilber? You have not taken money for this purpose from any other 
source ¢ 

Mr. Witper. No, sir; we have not, Mr. Chairman; in accordance 
with the committee report of last year. 

Mr. Rooney. You have been depending, have you, on private in- 
stitutions of learning, labor people, and other such people to furnish 
the entertainment ? 

Mr. Cotuiean. That is right. 

Mr. Jounsrone. Wherever that was necessary, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not do that before this committee took 

stand on this last year? 

Mr. Couiigan. Well, sir, the program has grown over the last 3 
years. The method which was useful in 1949 and 1950 and 1951 was 
applied even though the program was growing tremendously. Now 
we have reshaped things in a number of ways so as to handle these 
people more adequately, in view of their large numbers, and enter- 
tainment is one factor in that reshaped picture. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsratu. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 


SCATTERED BUDGET 


Mr. CLevencer. This is a thing which is seattered all over the map. 
It is hard to center your thoughts. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. Roonry. If there is anything we can develop for you we shal! 
be glad to do so. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Really, this is not a good budget. 

Mr. Rooney. You say it is not a good budget ¢ 

Mr. CLevencer. It is scattered all over the world. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well, if you have any information on 
anything from which we can develop a conclusion such as that, to 
inquire of the witnesses. 

Mr. CLievencer. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is very hard for me to do so, 
at a time when our budget is going to be billions of dollars past our 
receipts, and with no new fields of taxation which anyone can foresee. 

This is a program which ought to be curtailed and ought to be 
boiled down. It is one of the luxuries we probably could do without 
in this period, like a lot more of the activities of this agency. 

[ just find it hard to sympathize with this. It is getting altogether 
out of hand. I will get on to policy pretty soon, so I will not pursue 
that further. I think it is something that we ought to cut down in 
size. 

Mr. Rooney. Governor? 

Mr. AAnpauL. No questions. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 
Orrice oF EpucattonaL ExcHance 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. Roonny. The next item, gentlemen, is for the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange,” which appears beginning at page 730 of the justi- 
fications. We shall insert the table at the top of the page in the record 
at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Summary of re quire ments by activities 


Increase | Justifi- 

1951 1952 1953 (+) or | cation 
ictual | estimate | estimate | decrease | page 
(- No 


Director’s Office $100, 513 | $104, 262 $117, 785 | 
2. Advisory Commission 35, 755 43, 833 215 


Total x 136, 268 | 148, 095 171, 000 | 22.905 | 


Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase of $22,905. 

Will not this office be abolished in the proposed reorganization 

Mr. Jounsrone. Mr, Chairman, the functions and personnel of 
this office are subject to transfer to the other units in the organization. 
Frankly, sir, we have not proceeded far enough along to tell you 
how these will be disturbed. The office itself as a unit will not be 
continued, 

Mr. Rooney. Did I understand you to say that the office would not 
be discontinued ¢ 

Mr. Jounsronr. No, sir. I said as a unit the office will be dis- 
continued. There will be certain functions obviously transferred to 
certain other parts of the new organization. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. How many of the employees can you do without in 
that reorganization or transfer / 

Mr. Jounstrone. Mr, Chairman, we have not gotten to the point of 
being able to do that. We were working on that prior to hearings. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with respect to the Office of 
Educational Exchange ? 

(No response. ) 
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Tuurspay, Frsruary 7, 19): 
Overseas Mission Actriviries 


WITNESSES 


PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 
Mr. Roonry. We shall take up at this time the Overseas Missi. 
Activities, the justifications for which begin at page 737 of the justi. 
fications, which page we shall insert at this point in the record. 
(The document is as follows :) 


Overseas mission activities 


51 actual : : _... $13, 494, S89 
1952 estimate ie : icastetced = Ree 20, 484, O92 
1953 estimate_ : : ne ed en ep Te ee 24, 567, 914 
Increase__- A : : F 5‘ Z - 4, OS3, 822 


A. GENERAL STATEMENT 


Information and educational exchange program staffs, operating general|y 
under the title “United States Information Service,” have been established in e1 
bassies and principal consulates throughout the world. These USIE missions, 
located and staffed in terms of area and priority needs, are responsible for cay 
rying out the program in the field. 

The job of the local USTE mission is to deliver effectively an integrated pr: 
gram carefully tailored to local needs and conditions; standard materials from 
Washington must frequently be modified, local materials must be produced, and 
all available resources within the community must be mobilized into one com 
prehensive, effective effort. The USIE missions are also responsible for sup- 
plying continuous evaluation of the materials produced and programs planned 
in the United States as a basis for continuing improvement. 

The USIE program, as an important instrument of our foreign policy, operates 
as an integral part of the United States diplomatic missions abroad. While 
each USIE mission is staffed with specially qualified and trained personnel who 
devote their full time to this program, these personnel are appointed in thi 
Foreign Service and serve under the direction of the chief of the Foreign Se: 
vice establishment to which they are assigned. 

The chief of each USIE mission is known as the public affairs officer and is 
assisted by specialists in various phases, such as cultural officers, informatio: 
officers, press. officers, film officers, motion picture operators, librarians and 
others. In the typical mission, however, the limited size of the available stat 
affords much less opportunity for specialization than this list would indicat: 
Qualified locals are engaged to support these activities. Because of the natur 
of the program, these local employees frequently make contributions of the 
highest order to the success of mission activities. 

Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $24,567,914, which 
would be an increase to the extent of $4,083,822. 

We shall insert in the record at this point the chart appearing at 
page 738 of the justifications. We shall also insert page 739 in the 
record at this point. 

(The documents are as follows :) 

As indicated by the following table, a total of 180 USTE missions, staffed wit) 
967 American employees will be operating in 85 countries throughout the fisc: 


vear 1953. 


He 
Ol 


Cd 


a 





Countries Subposts Total 


P4 30 
ear East. nm 28 
Far East ¢ 16 
merican Republics 


rotal 


B. Detailed justification by object of expense 


Increase (+) or 
actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate decrease (—), 


1953 over 1952 


Num- Num- Num- 


Num- 
Amour mount 1iount 
oun ber A un ber Amount ber 


ber Amount 


Personal serv- 
ices: } 
Total Americans 937 $4, 828, 260 $5, 539, 599 967.0 ; $5, 663, 036 $123, 437 
Lapse... . ‘ 338.8 |—1, 739, 603 {- 5 —781,783 | —28.9 — 166, 345 101.6 615, 438 
NetAmericans | 598.2. | 3,088,657 | 836.5 , 757,816 | 938.1 | 5,496,691 


101.6 738, 875 


Total locals | 3,916. 4, 269, 694 3, 984. , 478,099 5,476.0 ), 340,860 1,492.0 | 1,862, 761 
Lapse -- . 271.2 |—1,349, 731 | —287. 4 —342, 9383 |—534 —600,035 |—246.7 | —257, 102 


Net locals.....| 2, 644. 2,919, 963 3, 696. 6 4,135,166 '4, 941. ¢ 5, 740, 825 (1, 245.3 


1, 605, 659 


Total permanent 9, 097, 954 4,951.0 | 10,017,698 6,443 2,003, 896 1,492.0 | 1,986, 198 
Lapse _ - —1, 610.0 |—3, 089, 334 | —417.9 |—1, 124,716 —563 —766, 380 —145.1 358, 336 
Net permanent 3, 243.0 6, 008, 4,533.1 &, 892,982 5,880 , 237,516 1,346.9 | 2,344,534 
Pay in excess of 52 | 
weeks... | 38, 296 
Hardship post dif- 
ferential | , 375, 967 377, 007 | 1,040 
Living and quarters | 
illowances 52, 835 .770, : ? 161, 965 


7, 887 


Total, personal 
services , » , O78, 3, 2,515, 426 


ADDITION AL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Rooney. This chart sets forth the personal services, which re- 
fleets an increase of 1,346.9 in average number of positions. 

At pages 741 through 748 of the justifications there may be found 
some particulars with regard to the other objects. 

With regard to this figure of 1546.9, are there any additional Amer- 
ican positions requested ¢ 

Mr. May. No, Mr. Chairman; none. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart which would indicate where the 
requested 1,346.9 would be assigned 4 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonrty. Where? 

Mr. May. The 1346.9 is the average number of positions, as you 
~tated, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. 

Mr. May. What I can break down is the 1,492 new local positions 
that we are requesting, Mr. Chairman. They break down as follows: 
In the critical Near East, 539; in the Far East, which includes south- 
east Asia, 689; in the critical countries of Europe, 181; and in Latin 
America, where we have what we call three priority countries, a total 
of 83, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. I will again ask you: Do you have a statement show. 
ing where you expect to assign, by country, the 1,846.9 average num.- 
her of positions ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I have it, but 

Mr. Rooney. Will you let me have it? 

Mr. May. May I put it in the record, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. May. It is at the end of each of the detailed listings, sir. It is 
not on one page. It would be our entire staffing pattern, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you do not have it? 

Mr. May. I have the information; not in the form that it could 
be used, sir. 





NUMBER AND LOCATION OF INFORMATION OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 1016 of last year’s hearings there may be 
found a chart showing locations of USIE overseas missions beginning 
with American Republics, then Europe, and so forth. Will you make 
a chart similar to this and show us the number of positions you have 
at each of these posts at the present time, and the number of employees 
which you would have under the amount of the requested budget. 

Mr. Wirser. Mr. Chairman, I believe we have it right here. It is 
a rather thick book. It is the breakdown by post throughout the 
world both for this year and for 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. No, that is not what I want at all. 

Mr. Winner. We will be glad to provide the other statement, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Post-by-post, we want the number you have now and 
the number in the requested budget. 

Mr. Winer. We would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


AUTHORIZED Postrrions, EMPLOYMENT, AND ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS BY Post 


USIE mission staffs 








sans pisses 
| 
| Authorized positions | Employment as of Requested 1953 

| 1952 | Dee. 31, 1951 estimate 
Area j ———— + j ql — a aoe s iene 

. 1 . | af | 
Ameri- sale! Tota} |Ameri- sale! Tota] | Ameri- etal trial 
cans |0cals! Total |"cans Locals; Tota on |Locals Total 

j | | 

American Republics } 144) 477 621} 124} 436] 560 144 | 560 | 704 
Europe 310 965 | 1,275 | 279 892 | 1,171 | 310 | 1,146 | 1, 45¢ 
Far East ! | 235 | 1,265] 1.500] 192] 1,177 | 1,369 | 235] 1,954} 2,189 
Near East and Africa 278 | 1,277 | 1,555 | 257 | 1,076 | 1,333 278 | 1,816 | 2,094 
Total , 967 | 3,984 | 4,951 | 852] 3,581! 4,433 | 9671 5,476! 6,44 





1 Excludes 1953 Japanese program. 
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Location of overseas missions 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


| Authorized positions,| Employment as of | Requested 1953 esti- 


fiscal year 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 mate 


Country and post - ———--— 
| Ameri- a. Amert- at nae 
Locals | Total |A™¢T*| Locals | Total |A™eT 


can i ean can Locals | Total 


Argentina: 
Buenos Aires 
La Plata 
Mendoza 
Rosario 
Tucaman 


Total, Argentina 
Bolivia: La Paz 


Brazil: 
Rio de Janeiro 
Belem 
Fortaleza 
Porto Alegre 
Recife 
Sao Paulo 
Vitoria 
Belo Horizonte 


Total, Brazil 


Chile: 
Santiago 
Concepcion 


Total, Chile 


Colombia: 
Bogoté 
Barranquilla 
Cali 


ali 
Medellin 
Total, Colombia 
Costa Rica: San Jose 


Cuba: 
Habana 
Santiago 
Camaguey 


Total, Cuba 
Dominican Republic: Ciudad Tru- 
jillo 


Ecuador: 
Quito 
Guayaquil 


Total, Ecuador 
FE] Salvador: San Salvador. 
Guatemala: Guatemala City 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa 


Mexico: 
Mexico City 
Guadalajara 
Monterrey 


Total, Mexico 
Nicaragua: Managua 
Panama: Panama City 
Paraguay: Asuncion 
Peru: Lima 
Uruguay: Montevideo 


Venezuela 
Caracas 
Maracaibo 
Total, Venezuela 


Total, American Republics 





Location of overseas missions—Continued 


EUROPE 
* ] 
Authorized positions, | 
fiscal year 1952 


Country and post —— 


Ameri- 


can Potal 


Locals 


Algeria: Algiers 


Australia 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Perth 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 


Total, Australia 
Belgium: Brussels 
Canada: Ottawa 
Denmark: Copenhagen 
Finland: Helsinki 


France 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Lille 
Lyon 
Marseille 
Strasbourg __. 


‘ Total, France 
French West Indies: Martinique 
Great Britain: 

London 

Edinburgh 


Total, Great Britain 
Hungary: Budapest 
Iceland: Reykjavik 
Ireland: Dublin 


It ily 

Rome 
Bologna 
Florence 
Genoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Palermo 
Turin 
Bari 
Venice 


Total, Italy 
Luxemburg: Luxemburg 


The Netherlands: 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 


Total, Netherlands 
New Zealand: Wellington 


Norway: 
Oslo 
Bergen 


Total, Norway 
Poland: Warsaw 
Portugal: Lisbon 
Rumania: Bucharest 


spain 
Madrid 
Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Seville 
Valencia 


Total, Spain 


j;Ameri-| 
; can | 


Employment as of 
Dee. 31, 1951 


Locals | Total 


Requested 1953 « 
mate 


A meri- 
"an 


Locals ch 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


EUROPE—Continued 


Authorized positions,; Employment as of Requested 1953 esti- 
fiscal year 1952 Dee. 31, 1951 mate 
Country and post _— sa 
Ameri- Locals! Total Ameri- Total Ameri- 
can % can 


Locals Locals 


Sweden: 
Stockholm. 
Goteborg 


Total, Sweden 


Switzerland: 
Bern 
Geneva 
Zurich 


Total, Switzerland 
Trieste: Trieste 


Union of South Africa: 
Pretoria 
Johannesburg... 


Total, Union of South Africa 
U,8. 8. R.: Moscow : 
Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade. - 
Zagreb 


Total, Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe _- 


Burma: 
Rangoon 
Mandalay 


Total, Burma 


Formosa: 
Taipei_- 
Tainan 


Total, Formosa 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong 


Indochina: 
Saigon 
Hanoi 
Phnom Penh 
Vientiane 


Total, Indochina 


Indonesia: 
Djakarta 
Medan 
Surabaya 


Total, Indonesia. 
Japan 
Korea: Pusan 
Malaya: 
Singapore __- 
Kuala Lumpur 
Penang . 


Total, Malaya.. 


1Excludes 1953 Japanese program. 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


FAR EAST—Continued 


Authorized positions, | Employment as of Requested 1953 es! 
fiscal year 1952 | Dec. 31, 1951 mate 


Country and post s ers : See scataid acti 


Ameri- 


4 oe . =n. f » i- 
Ameri Locals | Total A meri —_ 


can can Locals , Total | 


Philippines 
Manila 
Cebu 
Davao 
Lloilo 
Legaspi 
Laoag 
‘Tuguergarao 


lotal, Philippines 


Thailand: 
Bangkok 
Chiengmai 


Total, Thailand 2 | 103 
Total, Far East yA , 208 1, 500 192 | 
YEAR EAST AND AFRIC: 


Aden: Aden 

Afghanistan: Kabul 
Angola: Luanda 

Belgian Congo: Leopoldville 
Ceylon: Colombo ‘ 


Egypt: 
Cairo 
Alexandria 


Total, Egypt 
Etheopia: Addis Ababa 
French West Africa: Dakar 
Gold Coast: Accra 


Greece 
Athens 
Salonika 
Patras 


Total, Greece 


India 

New Delhi 
Bombay 
Caleutta 
Madras 
Lucknow 
Bangalore 
Hyderabad 


— eI 
rNoaee 


Total, India 


Iran 
Tehran 
Meshed 
Tabriz 
Isfahan 
Shiraz 
Total, [ran 
Iraq: 
Baghdad 
Kirkuk 
Total, Iraq 
Israel 
rel Aviv 
Haifa 
Jerusalem 


Total, Isr: 





Locals | Total 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


NEAR EAST AND AFRICA—Continued 


Authorized positions Employment as of Requested 1953 esti- 
| fiscal year 1952 Dee. 31, 1951 mate 
Country and post ermnes - 


Ameri-| Tocals} Total |A™€T- Locals | Total |AMeri- 7 


cals 
can can ean ” 





Jordan: Amman 

Kenya: 
Mombasa 
Nairobi 


Total, Kenya 
Lebanon: Beirut 
Liberia: Monrovia 


Libya: 
Benghazi 
Tripoli 


Total, Libya 


Morocco: 
Tangier 
Casablanca 
Rabat ed 


Total, Morocco 
Mozambique: Lourenco Marques. - 
Nepal: Katmandu__.. 

Nigeria: Lagos--..--- 
Pakistan: 
Karachi _..- 
Lahore 
Dacca. - - 
Peshawar 
Quetta 


Total, Pakistan 
Saudi Arabia: Jidda 


Syria: 
Damascus 
Aleppo 


Total, Syria oe 
Tanganyika: Dar-es-Salaam 
Tunisia: Tunis : 


Turkey: 
Ankara___. 
Istanbul 
Izmir 
Adana 


Total, Turkey 


Total, Near East and Africa-. 27 ,27 , 55! 25 , 333 27 1,816 2, 094 
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EXPLANATIONS FOR INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. Rooney. While we are at this point in the record, you mighi 
state the reasons for the request for these 1,346.9 increased averayy 
positions. 

Mr. May. This request, Mr. Chairman, is to complete our oversea 
mission staffing with the additional locals that are required. We have 
requests from the chiefs of the missions for these additional personnel, 

They do break down, sir, in considerable detail by country and by 
as That is, in Italy it is supported by the number they want for 

tome and for each of the branch offices. 

The breakdown I gave you a few moments ago for the record ind 
cates how those numbers ‘are requested by world areas, sir. The re- 
quest asks for no Americans, and the locals are needed very sa 
to carry out the job of distributing materials, working with the local 
groups overseas 1n the mi Lintaining of contacts, showing of the motion 
pictures, the operation of the mobile units, and the over-all task of 
keeping in touch with the local population, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. W hy can you not carry on with the present staff’ 

Mr. May. Well, sir, the chiefs of the missions all feel that the 
increased tempo of the program 

Mr. Roonry. That is the second time you have mentioned that. 
That seems to be the high light of the basis for this request, that the 
chiefs of missions requested these people. Do you have a better case 
than that? 

Mr. May. Well, sir, we must rely to a very considerable extent upon 
their own appraisal of the needs w ithin the countries. 

This estimate is to a considerable extent their judgment as to what 
is required to do the program. We have considered it in the De- 
partment most thoroughly. The regional bureau people who work 
for the Assistant Secretary in charge of geographical areas have 
worked with us. This program is balanced, sir, so that we can have 
available in the field manpower to utilize the opportunities which 
are available, to distribute the materials which are available from 
here, and to achieve the objectives we are trying to achieve. 

I must repeat that we do rely rather heavily upon their judgment. 
Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you wish to say ? 
Mr. May. I believe that covers the request for personnel. 





EMPLOYEES ON THE ROLL 


Mr. Roonry. At page 739 of the justifications there is indicated the 


number 967 as the 1952 estimated actual number of American em- 
ployees. How many do you have on the rolls at the present time / 
Mr. May. 852. 
Mr. Rooney. And locals? 
Mr. May. With regard to the locals, sir, we have on 3,581. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested increase to the 
extent of $346,719 in “Travel” as shown on page 741 of the justifi- 
cations ¢ 

Mr. May. That, sir, is made up of individual increases. 
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There is the local travel overseas. That is the travel of the 
American and local personnel in carrying out their responsibilities. 
I can mention a few of those. There is the contacting of educational 
institutions, making arrangement for the selection of grantees to come 
under the exchange program, the information people traveling about 
to distribution information and establish contacts for distribution, 
the work of the motion-picture people exclusive of the mobile units, 
who make arrangements for showing pictures. 

That is $57,782, sir. In addition, there will be an increase in the 
travel of the mobile units of $110,700. That relates to the fact, sir, 
that next year we will have 355 mobile units in operation carrying 
our films into the hinterlands. 

The home leave and transfer travel and the travel of new Americans 
to the post shows a net decrease of 84.263, since there will be no new 
appointments this year except the filling of authorized vacancies. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. What is this so-called orientation program for which 
you are asking $285,000 ? 

Mr. May. That, sir, we are proposing to double, as you will note 
from the estimate in 1953. That involves bringing to the United 
States selected key locals from the mission staffs overseas to give them 
a first-hand opportunity to observe democratic life in American com- 
munities. We have found it to be outstandingly successful as a pro- 
gram, in that the people come over here and circulate freely for ap- 
proximately 60 days throughout the United States. In the various 
States they are sponsored by different organizations, ranging from 
the State governments, with several governors participating, to groups 
which are interested in international affairs. 

For instance, there is the Dayton Council on World Affairs, out in 
Dayton, Ohio. There is the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, 
and so forth. I can read others. 

These people come over and get a real first-hand indoctrination into 
the American way of life. 

Mr. Rooney. These people are employees and on our payroll? 

Mr. May. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you not consider this in the nature of a vacation 
for these locals? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Far from it, sir. 

Mr. Jounstrone. I have watched this, Mr. Chairman. If I could 
add this point, I have met every group of locals who have come over. 
[ have watched very carefully the program which has been arranged. 
It is a combination of observation and training, to make these people 
nore eflicient so that we get more for our dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. What training? 

Mr. Jonnstonr. In terms of people, for example, whom we bring 
over, involved in the motion-picture operation, we give them training 
in the actual operations. We give them the kind of tour in terms of 
the United States so that they can effectively supplement the Amer- 
icans in using the films and getting out into the country and reaching 
more away from the cities to the audience we want to reach. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the training school? 
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Mr. Jounsrone. We do not have a training school, sir. We use thie 
Foreign Service Institute in the State Dep: urtment, and we use our own 
people for the training, and make arrangements with institutions, as 
Mr. May has stated, to assist us in that. 

The arrangements we have made for observation and tr: wUNning are 
such that we have received cooperation from private organizations 
and State government organizations. That is voluntary aid. 

Mr. Rooney. From all that has been said up to now I think you 
might change the title from “Orientation” to “Vacation.” 

Mr. JomNnsronr. Tam sure, sir. that if you met some of the locals you 
would find they had not been on a vacation. They do nothing but 
work for 6 days a week over here. 

Mr. Rooney. Sightseeing? 

Mr. Jounsrone. No, sir. They are attending lectures; they are 
attending conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you want to say on this? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

If I may, I would like to give you the opinions which have been 
expressed by some of the sponsors of our program, 

I have here a number of letters from sponsors. This particular one 
is from Mr. John G. Lewis, Jr.. State industrial school for colored 
vouth. He says: 

This program of information to foreigners as sponsored by the United States 
State Department will prove to be one of the most effective means of combating 
communism, 

Mr. Rooney. Information to foreigners? We are talking about our 
employees, many of whom have been on the payroll for a number of 
years. 

Mr. May. I apologize for not making that clear, sir. These are local 
employees who have never been to the United States before. They 
are not our American citizens. [am sorry I did not make that cle 

These are cutstanding local people. Many of them are college people 
and very qualified people. 

Mr. Rooney. You can say as much as you want on this. Maybe you 
ean change my mind. 

Mr. May. May I finish this quote, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Go right ahead. 

Mr. May. I believe I was down to— 
combating communism and promoting peace in the world, 

He continues: 

My hope is that all who may have the opportunity to direct these activities 
will realize the necessity of their seeing the United States just as it is, certainly 
minus the adjunet of “whitewash’ ’or “dress parade.” 

We have a number of letters from very responsible people who are 
taking part in the program. These were not solicited judgments; they 
were sent in. They have seen first-hand the impression it makes on 
these people to find the freedom with which we live and travel and 
operate. 

From the missions, sir, we have reports showing that the employees 
are increased in effectiveness. I talked with one of the locals from 
Malaya. He said this was a wonderful opportunity, because after a 
film showing he used it to good advantage. 

Mr. Rooney. W hy would he not think so? 
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Mr. May. I want to explain why he thought it was an opportunity. 

It was an opportunity to serve this program, sir. After a film show- 
ing in his home country, sir, invariably some young chap in the front 
row during the questioning period would say, “W hen were you last in 
the U nited States?” He said he suspected that this was some Com- 
munist trying to discredit the whole thing by showing he had no first- 
hand information. 

He said: 

When I go back, I can be a far more effective officer for you in this regard. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else? 

Mr. May. Would you like to see any of these letters, sir? I would 
be glad to let the committee members examine them. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they along the same line? 

Mr. May. They are along the same line; from Federal judges and 
other people. 

Mr. JouNsronr. From personal testimony, from my inspections of 
the field missions, I can say that our local employees of the USIE mis- 
sions meet the public to a very considerable degree. The purpose of 
the program is to make them more effective and get any ideas we want 
to get out to the public into the minds of the people we are working 
with, our target audiences. If I were to give a brief justification, that 
is what we are trying to do, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If this goes on much further we shall be bringing 
over everybody in the world on a free trip. When are we going to get 
to the end of this? 

We have been bringing over ali these leaders, professors, research 
scholars, and all of these people, and spending as much as $10,000 
apiece on them. Do we also have to bring over our local employees ? 
They should already be in our corner. They are our employees and 
we are paying them and kee ‘ping them, 

Mr. Jounstrone. Mr. Chairman, they should be in our corner; that 
is true; but we want to get the greatest effectiveness out of their con- 
tacts with the public. I think this is a good way to do it. We think 
it is increasing the effectiveness of the money we are spending on this 
program. 


BREAKDOWN OF ITEM 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this item? That might be 
interesting to see, 

Mr. May. This would provide, sir, for bringing in 100. 

Mr. Roonry. From where ? 

Mr. May. I do not have that breakdown, sir. Most of them would 
be from the Far East and the Middle East, sir. Some would be from 
Europe, and a very small number from Latin America. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 745 of the justifications some very 
substantial amounts requested for printing. There does not seem to 
be any consolidation of the printing business at all. 
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Mr. May. This is for the printing that will be done locally; com. 
pletely apart and separate from the "publications program which was 
discussed under the Press and Publications Division, sir. Included 
under that heading is one item “Rebinding of books.” 


LOCAL RADIO PROGRAMING 


Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure of $1,150,125 ? 

Mr. May. Local radio programing, sir. That will provide for local 
radio progr: nines in Latin America to the extent of $847,265; in 
Kurope, $106,959; in the Far East, $38,009; the Near East, $157,912. 

Mr. Rooney. Thon did you arrive at that figure of $38,009 ¢ 

Mr. May. That is a summary, sir, of the requests of the missions 
in the Far East indicating the amount of air time they will wish to 
purchase during the budget year, and the amount of contractual ex- 
pense for talent in the production of radio shows. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure ? 

Mr. May. I do not have that with me, sir. Ll can break it down by 
countries, sir, if that would be of help to you. 

Burma, $5,200; Formosa, $15,205; Hong Kong, $1,704—— 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure. of $1,704% 

Mr. May. That is the estimate from the mission, sir, showing what 
they would require to meet their needs. 

Mr. Jounsrone. Based on actual costs of the preceding year, sir. 


REPAIR OF MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Rooney. At the top of page 746 we find another very substantial 
item of $122,475 for the repair of mobile motion picture units. We 
had some very substantial items on yesterday from Mr. Edwards in 
connection with the motion picture program for repairing mobile 
picture units. Is this the same thing? 

Mr. May. No, sir; this isa complementary y item in this respect: Mr. 
Edwards, I believe, was providing for the repair parts that go into 
the mobile units. I am sure from your experience overseas, Sir, you 
have seen the kinds of roads these vehicles travel over. There is a 
heavy breakage of springs. There is tremendous wear and tear on 
tires. This item is to provide for the repair which is necessary to 
keep them in operating condition. The parts are supplied from the 
United States, but the local work is done under contract with mechanics 
there, sir. 

PROJECTOR REPATRS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to item No. 4, is that a similar item for 
“Projector repairs,” $27,235 ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. This is the repair which is done, for example, 
in Paris and Rome and Athens locally. The parts are sent. from the 
United States, but the repair work is done locally, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 658 of the justifications, which we looked at 
yesterday, we find maintenance and repair parts for 16 millimeter 
projec tors, 3,486 at $81, for a tots al of $282,366. Mobile units have 
maintenance parts for 355 at $35, or $124,250. 

What is the difference between those items and the ones at page 746 
of the justifications ? 
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Mr. May. Those, sir, under the heading of “08, Supplies and ma- 
terials,” are the parts purchased in the United States and shipped to 
the missions. The 07 item, “Other contractual services” is the cost of 
putting those parts into place and doing other repair work on the 
equipment, sir. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. You have an item for “Preparation of special ex- 
hibits,” $184,023. What is the breakdown of that ? 

Mr. May. I would have to supply that, sir. I may say that that is 
the summarized request from each of the overseas missions. We do 
not have all that detail from each country with us. 


CONTRACT DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Rooney. You have an item for contract distribution of printed 
materials, 8295.195. What is the breakdown of that / 

Mr. May. That also, sir, is the summarized request of each of the 
s} countries and 180 posts that are sharing in this budget. We can 
supply any detail you wish, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have it with vou 4 

Mr. May. No, sir: I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Then it is of no help to us. 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. Rooney. For local advertising projects vou request $100,000, 
What is the breakdown of that 4 

Mr. May. I believe I have that here, sir. 

That entire item, sir. is to be spent in India as an institutional ad- 
vertising campaign during fiscal year 1953. That is the activity for 
which the committee approved special language last year. 

We have reduced this from an original program of S900,000, with 
the realization that we need more pilot experience before going in 
that heavily. 

REPRESEN TATION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the requested 870.100 for 
representation, shown at the top of page 747 of the justifications 4 

Mr. May. I do not have a country breakdown. I would be glad 
tosupply that, Mr. Chairman, country-by-country for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it with vou now 4 

Mr. May. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any information other than that the fig- 
ure Is STOLOO ¢ 

Mr. May. I might say this, sir: We requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget about $320,000 for this item. They imposed a limitation of 
875.000, and we had to make very arbitrary reductions in the item. 
We can give you a detailed breakdown, sir. I do not have it with me. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. You include here some more local subscriptions {0 
newspapers, periodicals, and so forth, $73,290; more film supplies 
$54,615: purchase of photographic and press supplies, $545.44 
What have you to say about these / 

Mr. May. Those, sir, are the local expenses of each of the 85 coi 
tries and 180 posts that will be in operation. They have spelled « 
their estimates and submitted them to us. This allows as much as we 
could allow of their request under this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any further information on these at thi 
moment 4 

Mr. May. Nothing else. sir, except to say that this is the lifeblood 
of the operation overseas. Photographic and press supplies are used 
in the day-to-day operations in large quantities. This is entirely apart 
from those that are in the Press and Publications Division. We made 

very clear line of distinetion and asked the missions to tell us 
separately what they would purchase locally and what they would 
expect from the United States, sir. 


ART EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item for the purchase of art equip 
lent, on page 748 of the justifications, $33,620 ¢ 

Mr. May. That, sir, is for purchasing of drafting tables, T-squares, 
lettering machines, saws, are lights, and all the equipment they need 
locally to do the art work for local publications and pamphlets that 
they buy locally and do not expect to get from the United States, sir. 


PROGRAM EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this item for the purchase 
of program equipme nt in the united States for posts, $293,738 ¢ 

Mr. May. That is to cover the requirements for equipment that 
they make demand upon the Department, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have anything further to say about it? 

Mr. May. I will say that it is our best estimate of the requirements. 
We have gotten some advice from the missions on it. It does not 
consist of a detailed itemization of every item of the material they 
plan to buy. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions with respect to this item 
“Overseas mission activities,” Mr. Preston ? 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Prestron. I would like to say this: As I have listened to the 
examination here and heard the discussion and the comments by the 
witnesses with reference to this program, I would like to say that 
these items to us, of course, always seem large and we are inclined to 
vet weary of figures and figures. However, if we are going to engage 
in this program we have to give these people working tools. There 
is no doubt about that. If we are going to maintain the missions we 
have to make them as effective as possible, and it is a costly operation 
to do that. 





Simply to maintain a mission and a library for people to come to, 
without sending them out to carry this message and perform their 
work generally, rather than to confine it to one spot where the mission 
is located, is a waste of money. We just cannot justify the main- 
tenance of a mission if we do not make the mission as effective as 


sible. 


ORIENEATION 


With regard to this proposition of orientation, T can see that that 
ould be a very effective program. A local can have 10 times the 

fluence with his people than an American undertaking to put an 
dea across. If these people are carefully selected they can do a world 
of good for us by going back to their own people and giving witness 

what they have observed, and thereby can make the program much 
ore effective, 


GREATER EMPHASIS ON THIS PROGRAM 


Tam const: mithy worried about - Wath the whole show is increasing 
in dollars and cents, but I think it is a proposition of determining 
what we are going to do. Are we e ing to try to make it as effective 
as possible, or are we going to have a half-way operation’ If we are 
voing to have a half-way operation we might as well pull in the lines 
and stop it altogether. 

From my personal viewpoint, this section we are on now is one of 

»most effective things we can do, rom my own standpoint, speak- 

vy for myself personally, and not trying to express the committee's 
sentiment here, because [ know there are members who do not agree 
with nie, if | havc mV Way about it personally ] would put oreater 
euphasis on this program right here than has been put on it in the 
past, and TL would give them more working tools, because I think it is 
mportant. IT think they are doing a good job with what they have 
had, and I think they can do even a better job with more tools with 
which to work. 

I think this motion-picture program is good. We have found out 
n this country, and T think it is true all over the world, that the most 
effective place to begin any idea is in the schools. 

Spain is a Catholic country and will always be one for one reason : 
It is compulsory that the Catholic religion is taught in the schools. 
The Protestants who think they can carry Protestantism to Spain 
ond make a foothold there are just kidding themselves. They will 
never be able to do it, and they might as well forget it, because it is a 
sound pringiple that if you mdoctrinate the children your posterity 
will follow. 

This program should be carried into every school we can get it into, 
hecause there we will be forming sentiment, molding minds, and start- 
ug off the program with the minds of the young people who will ulti- 

ately expand it as they grow older. 

[ think this is vitally important. and I want to see this program 
viven all the help that it can be given consistent with our financial 
ircumstances here in this country at this time, 
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REPRESENTATION 


On this matter of representation is this the same item Mr. Flood 
was talking about a day or two ago when he asked the question if the 
Americans in these missions received an average of approximately 8) 
a month for representation ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston, That is under the 1952 estimate of $49,000 ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. This $70,000 would not increase that much. It woul 
add something, but taking into account the new employees, if they are 
allowed, it would allow only a slight increase in the monthly alloy 
ance and take care of the new employees. 

Mr. May. About $7.50 per American, sir. 

Mr. Preston. $7.50 a month. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. Well, that certainly is a meager sum, even $7.50, be- 
cause these people come in contact with many of the locals, and they 
can selectively determine those who should be cultivated through social 

contacts. Afterall, that is the basis of all of our overseas operations— 
social contacts. It is not business contact which is involved, for most 
of our accomplishments are made through social contacts. 

I hope the committee will be able to assist in this item and give you 
proper implementation so that you can do the best job possible. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnaty. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 


LAPSES 


Mr. Curvencer. I had noticed this lapse figure shown on page 739. 
[It amounts to $615,438. Together with the turn-over of employment. 
it comes to a considerable sum. Is the turn-over of employment in this 
section comparable with other sections / 

Mr. May. Mr. Clevenger, that is not all due to turn-over, sir. That 
includes the fact that we will have more people on the job for a full 
year. 

As I pointed out a while ago, we have 852 jobs filled against our 
authorized total of 967. We expect to have all those 967 filled next 
year, sir. 

PER DIEM MOBILE UNIT OPERATORS 


Mr. CLevencer. On page 42 of the justifications you have an item 
of $5 per diem for each of 2 locals per unit operating 337 mobile units, 
and $5 per diem for 1 local per unit operating the remaining 18 units. 

Is that an average arrived at over the field ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. $5 a day ina good many of these countries is almost 
unheard of as a wage; is it not / 

Mr. Rooney. Are you talking about representation 4 

Mr. Cievencrer. No, sir: Lam talking about these employees in thie 


field. 





Mr. Rooney. I thought you were talking about the figure we had 
awhile ago. It would indic: rate Over $500 a post, not $5. 

Mr. CLevencer. This is just the pay, as I take it, for the locals who 
travel with the unit. Is that not correct? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; that is the per diem travel expense. It is an 
average, Sir. 

The actual aver ‘age, based on the survey of 60 countries, would be 
s5.34. We rounded it off to $5 for the purpose of this estimate. 

Per diem is fixed in each country by the administrative officer, taking 
into account the cost of lodging and the other travel factors. 

Mr. CLevencer. The pay is imposed on top of that figure; is it not? 

Mr. Wiper. In all cases. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. In all cases. 

Mr. May. It has the same relationship to pay as the per diem for 
Americans who travel, sir, only it is a much lower figure. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. her this large area of the Near East is that a 
fair figure ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we feel it is. We surveyed 60 countries to make 
that determination, sir, 

Mr. Wivrer. Mr. Clevenger, an American traveling from here in 
most of those countries would reecive $11, $12, $14, or $18 a day. This 
$5 in effect could be compared to what employees would normally 
get for a trip into those areas. It is a modest figure, I think, for 
hotels and so on. 

LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Cievencer. I have noticed the local purchases of photographic 
equipment and all that material. Is it advantageous to purchase these 
things over all the map, or would it be better to buy them in America 
where most of the material is produced 4 

I guess Germany makes quite a little, too, but that is probably not 
available vet. Is it a saving of money to buy these things locally ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir: in many instances it is because we eliminate 
shipping cost, the cost of packing and crating. It is always neces- 
sary to be able to go out and buy some items locally for immediate 
needs. It takes many weeks to get equipment from the United States, 
slr, 

Mr. Cievencer. The other day we had some testimony here from 
a purchasing agent for the State Department, where they were asking 
fora capital fund. Probably you have seen that in the budget. They 
wanted to set up a local store in New York, where the warehouse 
is to be, and to purchase locally and to distribute to the various mis- 
sions overseas. If that argument is good for the creation of this 
warehouse and this capital fund, does it not apply to the buying of 
film and papers and things of that sort / 

Mr. May. Sir, I think that argument is especially good for the 
tvpe of item it covers, the bulk purchase of common items for all 
missions. 

You will note that most of these are small things that they make 
a local purchase of it. It is true that it all adds up to large money. 
but it represents 180 posts. We did find, from purchasing some items 
in Europe with our counterpart funds that it was a most trying 
experience. 
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Mr. Crevencer. I can well see that vou might find these thi: 
available in Europe, but most of these posts are not in Europe, 
they? 

Mr. May. Not most of them, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. No: they are in places where everything has | 
come from the outside to you, so far as supplies are concerned. 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. These are all items that the missi: 
know they ean buy locally to good advantage: that is why they 
cluded it in their estimates. 

Mr. Cievencer. It opens up a possibility of some traffic, because \ 
are dealing with the greatest traders in the world when vou get i: 
the Near East. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crevencer. I have nothing further. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Governor Aandahl/ 

Mr. Aanpany. No questions. 


Tuurspavy, Fepruary 
Pusure Arrams RectionaL Bureau STAFFS 
WITNESS 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled “Public Affa 
Regional Bureau Staff? and appears at pages 749, T49a, and 750 of thi 
justifications, which pages shall be inserted in the record at this point 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


{. General justifications 


Mot actual 

152 estimate 

19535 estimate 

Increase : iy Lise 
The regional bureau public affairs staffs, under the direction of thi 

assistant secretary in charge of each area, have the responsibility for 

policy coordination, program planning, and guidance for the informa- 

tion and educational-exchange activities in the countries within then 

geographic areas: for recommending basic objectives, specific progra 

plans, and media program priorities, as well as country priorities, 

accordance with the policies of the Department, the publie affairs ar 

and the regional bureaus. 





B. Detailed justification by object of expense 








195! actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate F 
) 
Num Nutmn- Num Nunm- 
mou > . y ? _ Arr 1 ° _ ) 
ee {moun har Amount her Amount ("ho Amount 
Personal services, full-time per 
manent (Washington 
European Affairs if S194, S20 | 26 $171, 735 | 3e¢ $224,210 | $52, 475 
Near East and African 
Affairs 31 173, 570 | 29 175, 475 31 188, O40 2 12, 565 
Far Eastern Affairs 33 179, 500 | 31 192,930 | 33 205, 40 2 12. 610 
American Republics 2] 122,090 | 20 130,645 | 21 139, 445 | & 800 
German Affairs 4 22, 025 | 23, 555 } 23, 960 405 
Total, full-time permanent | 125 692,005 [110 694,340 125 TR1.195 | 15 86, 855 
Lapse ~48.3 | —267,406 |—7.2 15,621 —6.9 | —43, 116 } +2, 505 
} 
Net vermanent 76. 7 648,719 118.1 738, O72 | 15.3 89, 360 
lemporary employment } 1, 777 Wy i | 
Overtime and holiday pay A 3, SKN 2, 284 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks 2, 595 342 
Total, personal services (net 77.0 432,002 (103. 1 656. 979 118.4 748, 965 15.3 9}. ORB 


An increase in number of 15 positions or 13.6 percent is requested for the 
budget year. This compares to an increase of 27.2 percent in the overseas 
staffing of the USI missions. 

Temporary employment.—The estimate will provide 0.8 man-years employ- 
ment of a propaganda specialist in the Bureau of European Affairs. 

Overtime and holiday pay.—The amount requested will provide 417 days’ 
overtime for the regional bureau staffs to meet urgent deadlines and to handle 
high priority program matters 

Pay in excess of 52 weeks.—This item is to provide pay for one additional 


day in fiscal vear 1953, 


02 Travel: 


1951 actual S48, 950 
1N52 estimate 25, 174 
1953) estimate : - 44, 987 
Increase 19, 768 


The estimate for 1955 will provide 6S domestic trips costing $3.324 to Philadel 
phia and New York for consultants and advisers in connection with program 
activities within their respective area. 

The estimate will also provide 25 foreign trips at a total cost of $41,613 as 
follows: (a) European area, nine trips at $11,064: (6b) Near East and African 
Area, eight trips at $16,806; (¢) far-eastern area, four trips at $9,930; and (d) 
the American Republics, four trips at $4.513 


OS Supplies and materials : 


WOOL actual S1.6SS 
1952 estimate é 1, O40 
953 estimate : 2. OAS 
Increase. _. ; 1, 0OS 


The estimate will provide for 70 newspaper subscriptions at a cost of $1,470, 
and approximately S2 magazine subscriptions at a cost of $578. 

The increase of 31,008 is due to requirements for increased mian-years of 
employment for the budget vear. 


Oo Equipment : 


151 actual s S370 
152 estimate LHD 
1853 estimate 1TH 
Increase ca 210 


The 1953 estimate will provide 95 reference and text books at 
of $5. which are essential to meet the needs of the personnel of the regions! 
burean staffs, 


an average Cost 





15 Taxes and assessments: 
LO a eae! 
1952 estimate—_ 
19538 estimate 
Increase______~- wee 

This estimate will provide for social-security payments for those persons hot 
under the retirement system, 

There is a requested increase in the amount of $113,122 for this 
purpose, and a requested increase to the extent of 15 positions. 

Who is going to justify this item / 

Dr. Compron. Mr. May, I think, is prepared to answer on that. 

In a preliminary way, Mr. Chairman, I might say that that is also 
one of the items which will be considerably changed as a result of this 
organization. Some of the persons who are on the Public Affairs 
regional bureau staffs will continue to be on the bureau staffs. Some 
of them will be in ILA. 

These are, as I understand it, the entire staffs of the Public Affairs 
officers in the regional bureaus. After the division of labor is com 
pleted, some of those will continue in the bureau staffs. 

My understanding of the latest estimate is that about 40 percent 
probably will, and the other 60 percent will probably land in the 
International Information Administration. 

As the budget is before you, the continuation of this service, 
whether it is performed in the regional bureau or performed within 
the International Information Administration, would have to be 
financed out of this budget. 


Tuurspay, Fespruary 7, 1952. 
SPECIAL Prosecrs AND EVALUATION SURVEYS 
WITNESSES 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR 


REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 

PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 

FOY D. KOHLER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING 

GEORGE @. HERRICK, CHIEF, FACILITIES PLANS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 

CHARLES P. ARNOT, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLI- 
CATIONS DIVISION 

HERBERT T. EDWARDS, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
DIVISION 

DAN M. LACY, CHIEF, OVERSEAS INFORMATION CENTERS DIVISION 

WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

BEN GEDALECIA, CHIEF, EVALUATION UNIT, PROGRAM PLANNING 
AND EVALUATION STAFF 

FRANCIS S. CALLIGAN, CHIEF, EXCHANGE OF PERSONS DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. We are now down to the item entitled “Special Proj- 
ects and Evaluation Surveys,” which is a request in the total amount 
of $19,825,000, 
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At this point we shall insert in the record page 752 of the 
justifications. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by activities or projects 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
1952 estimate | 1953estimate crea e (—) 
1953) over 


1952 

1. Interchange of OI[B and USIE local mission employees $301, 000 301, 000 

2. Plans and development, OIB facilities 1, 500, 000 1. 500. 000 

Exhibits for democracy (INP Be 436, 000 436, 000 

4. Printing of special publications (IN P) 4, 200, 000 4, 200, 000 

5. Psychological support of troops (IN P 1, 130, 000 1, 130,000 
i. Special film for native cultural program—Near, Middle, 

and Far East (IMP) 4, 658, 000 4, 658, 000 

7. Covert support of cn es ind export house (ICD 5. 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 

s. Mass communications (IEP) 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
9. Coordinating private resources for facilitating the visit of 
foreign exchanges and for assembling information about 

public and private educational exchange programs (LEP 600, 000 600, 000 

Evaluation surveys ba $1, O16, 742 1, 000, 000 —16, 742 

Total, special projects and evaluation surveys 1, 016, 742 19, 825, 000 18, 808, 258 


Mr. Roonry. Are you going to have something to say with regard 
to this, Dr. Compton / 

Dr. Compron. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be more useful 1f 
you examined the officers who will have charge of the specific projects. 
if they are proper ly classified as “Special projects,” each one of them 
would fall into the area of one of these media. I think you would 
be able to do better, if T may make the suggestion, by examining the 
officer in charge of each media which proposes these special projects. 

Mr. Kohler is not here now. 

Mr. Rooney. It might not be advisable to take up the first two 
items which concern broadcasting at this point, because we still have 
to go into the matter of broadcasting facilities. They may be covered 
by OLB at the same time. 


Exuipirs ror Democracy 


Let us start off with this high-sounding item entitled “Exhibits for 
democracy” for News and Publications Division, wherein there is a 
request in the amount of $436,000, 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Arnot, of the Press and Publieations, will handle 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arnot. Would you like me, sir, to make an opening statement 
very briefly on this 

Mr. Rooney. Somebody had better start to tell us why they want 
$19,825,000, ; 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, the total International Press and Pub- 
lications Division is asking 362,858 for three special projects, Ex- 
hibits for Democracy, Printing of Special Publications, and Psycho- 
logical Support of Troops. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean 85 million, instead of $52,000. 

Mr. Arnor. I beg your pardon, sir. I am very sorry. I misread 
it. It is $5,766,000. 
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These special projects are designed to meet specitic psychologic, ! 
objectives. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take them one-by-one. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. I believe if you will turn to page 757 thi 
general statement pretty well spells out, sir, what we would like. 

Mr. Rooney. We will be able to find out how much you know i 
it. if vou tell us all about it instead of directing us to read a pag 
We can always read the page. 

Mr. Arwor, Around the q perimeter of the Soviet satellites there ar 
millions of persons who we are not able to reach under our preseii 
program, who are only very vaguely aware of such efforts of collective 
security as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

We have been unable under our present budget, the 1952 budget 
to put on the exhibits that we feel are extremely necessary to reac! 
this type of audience. 

I will cite to vou, if I may, specifically the recent case of India, 
where we were unable, due to lack of funds, to participate in a large 
exhibit. It was in conenction with an industrial fair. 

Also, recently we have been unable to put on exhibits in fairs in 
Capetown, Cevlon, and Wellington, New Zealand, for the same reason, 
We feel that these are extremely important because they appeal to an 
audience we are not otherwise able to reach through the information 
centers. 

We plan to bring our exhibits directly to the people. We propose, 
as you will note, 4 tr: aveling exhibits and 25 other exhibits at major 
fairs, which will give us both mobile and fixed exhibits during the 
year. Thavea list of where we propose to put on the 25 exhibits. | 
can cite them to you if you so desire. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. You had better continue. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Just because you present us with a set of justifications 
and a request for $436,000 does not mean you have gotten the first 
10 cents of it. You are a salesman now, and for any parts of it. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us why these things may be necessary. In orde: 
to do that it is best that vou give us details. 

Mr. Arnor. All right, sir. 


EXHIBIT SITES AND THEMES 


In Europe. for instance, we propose to put on exhibits at fairs i 
Bari, Italy; Harlem, in the Netherlands: Patras, in Greece; Valencia, 
in Spain; Liege, in Belgium: Rovigo, in Italy; Lyon, in France: 
Strasbourg, in France; Oslo, in Norway; and Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

In the Near East we propose them at Ankara, Turkey: Bengali, 1 
India; Lahore, in India; Colombo, Ceylon; Karachi, Pakistan: 
Tehran, a definite site to be selected: Tel-Aviv: and Beirut. 

In the Far East, at Cebu in the Philippines: Mandalay, in Burma: 
Rangoon, in Burma: Kuala-Lampur; Bangkok: Djakarat ; and Hano! 

We feel that we will be able through these exhibits. Mr. Chairman, 
to tell a complete story of just exactly what we are trying to achieve in 
our over-all United States policy. 

For Europe, of course, we will stress the NATO theme, the theme of 
collective security. For the Near East we will stress the theme of the 
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i world, and the United States, of course, as the No. 1 Nation in 

e free world community of nations. In the Far East we will again 
-tress, of course, the free-world concept versus that of totalitarianism 
or the slave world versus the free world. 

In these exhibits we intend to bring in every possible media. We 
vill distribute leaflets. They will have posters. There will be photo 
displays. We will show motion pictures. We will play VOA re- 
cordings. We will bring in all elements of the campaign of truth 
program. This will enable us to orchestrate all our media around a 
single theme, bringing our program directly to those people whom we 
lo not reach ordinarily through our information centers or through 
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our distribution of materials from urban centers. 
TRAVELING EXHIBIPS 


[ might say a word on the four traveling exhibits. We propose to 
buy trailer trucks and have them equipped with small presses which 

an turn out program and exhibit materials as the trailer trucks travel 
around the country. I might say this has been a very successful tech- 
nique that was adopted first, | believe, by the ECA: and we feel that we 
will be able to achieve, through this technique, an objective we are not 
otherwise able to achieve through the normal regular operation of the 
program. 

I would like, also, to call your attention to the fact that no Ameri- 
can personnel are being asked for this entire project: only locals to 
operate the mobile exh ibits and to assist in the preparation of mate- 
rials, and establishing and setting up the 25 major exhibits at the fairs. 

Mr. Rooxry. Did you say this was first adopted by the ECA? 

Mr. Arnor. .A similar tec hnique, sir, was used by the ECA; ves. 

Mr. Rooney. How many mobile units do they have / 

Mr. Arnor. Lamafraid I could not give vou that figure offhand. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have these mobile units been in operation by 
he ECA? 

Mr. Arnor. T would have to check on that, sir. but I believe it has 
been at least for the last 2 or3 years. They have used the technique of 
the mobile exhibit, and they have improvised in many cases, putting 
them on several trucks and moving them from place to place. 

In France, particularly, this would be effective because the best 
estimates say that less than 5 percent of all Frenchmen ever reach a 
metropolitan center hke Paris. We plan to get mght into the hinter- 
lands with these. 

_ Mr. Rooney. What has the information and educational program 
one about this over the vears, if anything / 

4 Arnor. I believe Mr. Harris could answer that. 

Mr. Harris. That technique has been used very successfully in 
reat Britain, to our knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. By the information program ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where else / 

Mr. Soare ie Tam not aware that the traveling exhibits have been 
ised elsewhere. There have been local exhibits arranged in a great 

lanV posts. They are very successful with popul: tions which are not 
particularly well educ ‘ated, where the work is easie r by seeing the ac 
thal things or photographs of things. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you want to say about this 
$436,000 request ? 
Mr. Arnor. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Preston. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman / 
Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 
NATO 


Mr. Preston. I am partisan about this program, but T am afraid 
T cannot buy this package. If this is such a good idea, why does not 
the NATO do it? Why should we, the Americans, sell NATO to 
Europe, when NATO is composed largely of Europeans? 

Mr. Arnor. I believe the answer to that, Mr. Preston, would be that 
NATO does not have the funds. 

Mr. Preston. Oh? 

Mr. Arnor. Just recently, Mr. Chairman, we were asked to do 
7,000 copies of a certain NATO pamphlet because NATO was only 
in a position financially at that time to do approximately 7,000 itself, 
and they needed about 15,000. This is for the information side of 
the NATO program. 

Mr. Preston. The Army has been historically famous for its abil- 
ity to get other people to do its work, and to let them: pick up the 
check. They do it all through the Government. 

Mr. Arnor. I believe through these gouge we are trying to go 
just a little bit bevond only NATO. I cited NATO as one of the 
major themes we were going to exploit through these exhibits. How- 
ever, sir, I believe it carries on a little bit bevond only the NATO 
concept, and carries across everything we are trying to achieve in 
our USTE program, as well as NATO. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Arnot, you would not even scrape the surface 
with four of these units. 

Mr. Arnot. Leaving one in a place for a period of a week, you could 
cover 52 areas during the year. We are asking for four. 

I realize the request here is modest. We could undoubtedly use 44. 

Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 


GASOLINE AND OIL 


Mr. Cievencer. I notice on page 759 of the justific ations you have 
listed four mobile units at $8,000 each, for a total of $32,000, and down 
below that you have gasoline and oil for four units at 10,000 miles 
each, at 50 cents a mile. Can that be a realistic figure for gas and 
oil fora truck? 

Mr. Arnor. That, sir, was figured very carefully on the basis of the 
expert knowledge available. Tam not myself an expert on that, but 
we did have experts assist us in figuring that. For the size of the units 
and all they are supposed to do, that is what they said. You will notice 
that each unit will be supplied with small presses. and they will have 
to be powered. That is figured as a minimum cost. 

Mr. Crevencer. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I said what T am thinking 
about this it would be more painful than what Mr. Preston said. 

Mr. Rooney. You see, Mr. Clevenger, I am trying to get at this 
thing in such a method that I know what I am doing. “LT want to make 
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sure, if I am to vote against an appropriation such as this, that I have 
reasons to explain it on the floor. These statements do not explain 
anything. They must be developed from the testimony of the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. I agree with you 100 percent. The 
whole thing is fancy. 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, may I point out one thing in con- 
nection with this 4 

Mr. Rooney. I do not want to shut anyone off, so long as it is 
pertinent, not repetitious, and answers the questions. That is all we 
are interested in. 

Mr. Arnor, The entire idea of these special projects is to get the 
maximum impact with them, and to reach certain specific psychologi- 
cal objectives with the machinery which already exists. 

As I believe I pointed out before, if you will pardon me for being 

bit repetitious, we are not asking for any additional American 
personnel, but only local personnel in the field to operate these ex- 
hibits. Therefore, with the existing machinery we have we will do 
this work. With the existing domestic side of this program it is 
possible to produce leaflets, pamphlets, motion pictures, radio mate- 
rials, which would go into these exhibits, and we can carry our mate- 
rials directly into the field to the people we are not now reaching. In 
other words, we will just put our entire program on wheels. That 
is Why we are asking for this additional money, to be able to get our 
program around in the field and reach people in the hinterl: mds. 

I know this technique from person: al experience in Germany, where 
I worked very closely with the ECA people under HICOG, where it 
was very successful. 

The exhibit technique, particularly the mobile exhibit technique, 
was one of the most successful things attempted over there. It got 
back into the villages where people had never heard of the ECA 
before. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, might I add this: I have disqualified 
myself already as competent to justify or comment on these specific 
projects, but 1 do think—and this applies to probably all the special 
projects—that this is distinctly the kind of thing in which this admin- 
istration not only has, but wants, to depend on the Congress to say 
whether this is the kind of thing you want us to invest your money in. 

We can or should present to you the outlines of what we would pro- 
pose to do w ith it if Congress wants to invest any more money in it, 
but certainly—— 


ABSORPTION OF COSTS FROM REGULAR FUNDS 


Mr. Rooxnry. Suppose we were to invest money in this by having 
you absorb the amount in the appropriation for the Press and Publica- 
tions Division? What would then be the situation / 

Dr. Comrron. I am not sure that my opinion would be of great 
value to you. I think that the funds for the Press and Publications 
Division should be regarded as including the means of setting up an 
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organization competent to do work in that field. The special projects 
should be regarded, as I indicated at the outset of these hearings. as 
the type of investment which represents the minimum of outlay, the 
minimum of overhead and a maximum of publications in this case: 
movies in another, books in still another. However, T would not ac 
vise that you simply say: “Absorb this out of the press and publica 
tions operating funds.” 

I think it would be easier, if IT may venture that suggestion to say: 
“Do not do it at all.” 

Mr. Roonry. Might this not be more important, since it does not 
require, as Mr. Arnot said, any American personnel / 

Dr. Compron. I think, Mr. Arnot, you contemplate this after you 
organization is completed. You cannot handle a special project wit 
out your press and publications organization being completed. 

Mr. Arnor. That 1s correct, sir. 

Dr. Compton. Is that correct / 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what is known as a leading question. 

Dr. Comrron. Probably it is. 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, we have our over-all press, publications, 
and photographic activities anyway. This is an opportunity to 
achieve this extra work, 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we were to cut down on you, or suppose you 
were to cut down on those things which are quite expensive, and go 
eff into this field? 

Mr. Arnor. We would not be able to. Without the existing ma 
chinery, without the hard core of machinery back here on the domestic 
side we could not produce the materials of these special projects. We 
would not be able to consider, even, the special projects. 

Mr. Rooney. In Italy, for instance, we have been spending mone 
on the populations of the cities of Rome, Naples, Genoa. Milan, and 
many other cities for quite some time, and we have spent quite a good 
deal of money with regard to it, to teach them the so-called demo 
cratic Way of life and to Oppose Red atheism. Suppose we Were how 
to let down on that a bit and go up into the hinterlands with these 
mobile units by reducing the activities in “vem c it ies / 


Mr. Arnor. TL would not recommend that, sir, because in Italy the 
primary target is labor. That is anna around vour a: 
areas. 


This, however, is the amount budgeted which would enable us not 
only to reach our primary target in Italy, which is labor in the urban 
areas, but to enable us to reach into the agricultural areas and be able 
to cope with such difficult problems there as land reform, for example. 

Mr. Rooney. The Communists have been quite successful in the 
suburban areas, have they not, and in many small towns’ In many 
small towns in Italy they have taken over the municipal antl qua Soule 

Mr. Arnor. They have been perhaps spectacularly successful whe: 
they have been successful, but over the long run TI would say that we 
are much more successful. 

I cited here the other day, Mr. Chairman, the example of our being 
able recently to dupe the Communists into distributing 314 million of 
our own pamphlets, This is Just one of many examples ‘of how wi 
are able to give them a terrific run for their money in It: aly alone. Gar 
program has been extremely successful during the past 7 or 8 months. 
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Mr. Rooney. Perhaps if we called a recess at this time you could get 
your forces together and see if you could get a better presentation 
with regard to this. There may be something more to it. I do not 
know. 

What do you think, Dr. Compton ? 

Dr. Compron. That is entirely agreeable. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now recess for lunch, until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Chairman, there is an ambitious items here on 
page 768 of the justifications. They might give that a little thought 
over the noon hour. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the next item. 

Mr. CLevencer. [ beg your pardon. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERN MENT 


I would like somebody to give some thought to what is a democratic 
government, by the time you come back. 1] wonld, because Iam afraid 
a really democratic government in the world is losing ground. I 
really am afraid of that because what we have in the way of a dem- 
ocratic government is largely attained through the efforts of the 
English-speaking people, and certainly Britain has lost ground, and 
certainly we are losing ground. 

These are beautiful words, but, after all, what is a democratic form 
of government? There are so many different types of government in 
the world, and almost none of them are democratic. 

I think it is time, before we spend all these millions, to begin to 
orient ourselves into what democracy really is. What is trial by 
jury? What is real essential human liberty? Are we free in this 
world? We ought to give that some thought before we spend all 
this money. 

In Italy there is no middle class. If a man is against a landlord, 
and the thing has ground him down, he almost automatically lands 
in the Communist Party because there is not any middle class for 
him to rally around. 

We just cannot meet this problem by going out and spending money 
and wasting our resources without getting on the target somewhere. 

I do not think that America is as free as it once was. God knows 
we did not create a democracy in the United States: we created a 
representative republic; but we are in a fair w ay to lose that or to 
weaken it or to water it down. 

While the chairman showed sort of impatience at my inquiry, it 
Was a serious inquiry. That was an absolutely serious inquiry be- 
cause, after all, it is the United States which is picking up most of 
the checks for all these activities over the world. If we do nothing 
more than to create unrest and to create a revolutionary spirit over 
the world, and take these people too fast, these people who have no 
conception at all of self-government, we may create a world which 
is full of a lack of elemental security for people to live. 

We are lighting a fire, all right: there is not any question about that: 
but we are lighting it in places where there is not any background of 
self-government or self-control or even the contact of the people with 
government. We might be starting too many backfires. Some of 
them may get away from us. 
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I think you should give that serious consideration before we jusi 
ignite this so-called freedom all over the world, because it is a heady 
drink for people. . 

I have nothing further now. 


REPRESENTATION BY THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Arnot: Is the 
Soviet Government or its satellites represented in these fairs you men 
tioned a while ago? 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What information do you have on that? We hay 
not heard any mention of it up to now. 

Mr. Arnor. What type of information do you refer to, sir/ 

Mr. Rooney. You might tell us what goes on at a certain location. 
What sort of a fair did they have last year? What did the Soviet 
and its satellites do at that fair? 

If you have a problem, what is your problem in connection with a 
particular fair? That is the only kind of information I see which 
will help us here. You are just talking about mobile units. We know 
vou can get something out of investing $430,000 in these mobile units. 
The question is, Is it necessary and worth the money ? 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, just recently there was considerable 
publicity in the Washington and other newspapers regarding the 
United States lack of participation in an industrial and trade fair in 
India. The Soviets were very well represented, and we were not. 

The Soviet technique, the Soviet line, was: “Trade with us; look to 
the east.” 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a wire from our Foreign Service people 
there with regard to this subject’ If so, why did you not bring it up 
here? Let us find out about this. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir: I can bring that communication before the 
committee. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. At the time we recessed for lunch, we were discussing 
item No. 3, “Exhibits for democracy,” requesting about $436,000, 

At that time we inquired whether or not there was any further ¢ 
additional testimony or proof with regard to the nee essity tery Sel 

What is the situation, now that we have returned from lunch, Mr. 
Arnot / 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON ALE SPECIAL PROJECTS REQUESTED 


Mr. Arnor. IT believe that Mr. Harris, Mr. Chairman. would like 
to make an over-all statement, with your permission. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you have to say, Mr. Harris 

Mr. Harris. The committee will be interested to know, T think. 
that these projects were developed from a list of more than 150 spe- 
cial projects that were submitted to us by media divisions, regional 
bureaus, and from the field as things that could not be done under our 
regular program that needed to be done as part of the cold war and 
that we ought to bring before the Congress. 

We reviewed these 150 projects with great care in the De partment. 
The ‘vy were boiled down by us to 37 projects. 
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We then went to the Bureau of the Budget, which brought them 
down to the list vou see before you. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the list of 10 projects, is it / 

Mr. Harris. As they were presented, sir. That represents 12. 
There has been a change. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of them fell by the wayside in the course 
of this travel / 

Mr. Harris. It would have been 140, approximately, fell by the 
wayside. 

We know that we have given this very careful screening and that we 
drew our requests from the field and from the original bureaus that 
are fully familiar with field conditions. 

I should explain, sir, that there were many cases where the Soviets 
vo in, either directly or through their statellites or agents, and fire 
their big-le tec hnique i in one form or another, and we do not have any 
resources in some of those areas to come up with a quick, effective 
drumbeating of our own. 

We want to be able anywhere in the world to counter the Soviet 
attempts to sell the big lie with something much more effective when- 
ever those menaces develop. And they develop every day in the year. 

When we started discussing it this morning, we were talking about 
the project having to do with exhibits. Now, in the E uropean area, 
the Soviets use exhibits to great advantage. They spread their big 
lies all over the place, and at the present time we do not have suflicient 
resources to meet that menace. 

Mr. Arnot, I think, will pick up from that point. 


MOBILE EXTLIBITS 


Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, I have here. if IT might submit them, 
a few pictures of the kind of mobile exhibits that we are proposing in 
this special project. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take these one at a time. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This first one is a photograph of a propaganda truck 
inthe public square of Vein-Hanoi, stating that: 

The crew distribute informational pamphlets, give a propaganda talk and 
announce the film show that will be given in the evening in the local school 
yard. This is one of the 10 presented to the Viet-Namese Information Service 
by the American Aid Mission and which are now touring North Central, and 
South Viet-Nam. Each truck is equipped with a 16-millimeter sound projector, 
a record player, a film strip projector, a radio, and public address system, and 
carries its own power supply. The trucks are operated by crews especially 
trained, with the assistance of American Aid Mission specialists, 

What do you mean by American Aid Mission ¢ 

Mr. Arnor. That is ECA, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many trucks such as this has ECA had in the 
field ? 

Mr. Arnor. T do not have that figure, sir. T attempted to get it dur- 
ing the lunch hour. The ECA representative in Indochina told me in 
the Philippines about a month ago that these particular trucks were 
extremely successful and that they had only been able to scratch the 
surface with the number they had there. 
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Mr. Rooney. Of course, that still does not help me, because you «i 
not know how many. 

Mr. Arnor. Weare asking for only one for the Far East. 

Mr. Roonry. Next is a photograph of Saigon. 

A group of Cambodian and Viet-Namese students inspect a Gefman generat: 
which is part of a mobile unit. Twelve mobile units have been provided 
the associated states of Indochina as an extension of their information activities 
Each truck has a movie projector, sound recording equipment, and public addr 
system. 

Am I to take it, from this note appended to. this photograph, t! 
there are at least 12 of these units in Indochina ¢ 

Mr. Arnor. As of this morning, sir, I do not know how many 
operating. I believe there are at least 10. 

Mr. Rooney. The next photograph is entitled : 

Cambodian and Viet-Namese technicians study new mobile sound trucks us: 
in village information program. 

The word “village” being inserted in ink and the other words being 
typewritten. Saigon: 

A group of Cambodian and Viet-Namese technical students study the Italia: 
mobile unit. Twelve of these units were provided to the Associated States |y 
American economic aid as an extension of the Government information progra! 
Bach truck has a movie projector, sound-recording equipment, and public-address 
system. 


When we talk of Italian units, the word merely denotes the make 
of the truck as Italian; is that correct / 

Mr. Arnor. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. They have nothing to do with Italy, except that th: 


truck was manufactured there; is that correct 

Mr. Arnor. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And these are ECA units, are they / 

Mr. Arnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And you say there are at least 10 at the moment 
Indochina ? 

Mr. Arnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. The last photograph is entitled: 

Eager crowd reaches for information material being distributed from one of | 
propaganda trucks presented to the Viet-Namese Information Service by 
American Aid Mission. 

Now, will you proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Arnor. I was going to add, sir, to what I said this morning. 
by pointing out that it would be possible, through these exhibits w: 
propose, to reach an additional 18 to 20 million people. We estimat: 
that we could reach a minimum of 60,000 people a week with each o! 
the four mobile units and conservatively estimating the figure, w 
could reach 13 to 15 million people with the 25 fairs. 

Recently, if I may call this to your attention, sir, there was an 
International Industries Fair in Karachi, and during the period the 
fair was in session it was visited by more than 214 million people. 

Among the exhibitors—and we had a very small exhibit—were 
the United States of America, United Kingdom, Belgium, France. 
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Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia—which was the Communist exhibit— 
Spain, the Netherlands, West Germany, Denmark, and Hong Kong. 

Ilowever, as I pointed out this morning, we were not able, because 
of insufficient funds, to participate in the recent Bombay Fair. 

| should like to call the chairman’s attention to two press articles 
here. One is an editorial from the Washington Post, of January 12. 
(he other is an article from the New York Times of January 18. They 
we both in connection with our failure to participate in the Bombay 
Fair due to insufficient funds. 

In addition to that, we are now working up a special program in 
INP to counter what appears to be a new and strong Soviet comin- 
form line leading up to the Moscow Trade Conference this spring. 

The Soviets appear to be using the appeal that people are victims 
of United States imperialism and that people are being asked to 
tighten their belts throughout the NATO world and elsewhere to 
ielp rearmi. 

The line also appears to be that the people have been forced to forego 
the iron-curtain products they used to have because the United States 
has been responsible for slamming the door in their faces tradewise. 

So every time we are not able to participate in one of these industry 
or trade fairs, it is glaringly apparent that the Soviets will make the 
most of this partic vilar opportunity. 

In addition, | have here a communication which has gone to Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. This is an unclassified cable which went 
out. It says: 

The Department regrets no funds are available for transfer to you for par- 
ticipation in the Van Reibeck Fair. * * * 


We were unable to get together sufficient money asked by Capetown 
for participation in this particular fair. 

I have here from Burma a request from the public affairs officer, 
Mr. George Edman, in which he says: 


It is hoped that traveling exhibitions can be planned which would be valuable 
as another means of contact with the average citizen of Burma 

All of these requests, | might say, Mr. Chairman, for these exhibits, 
ure based on requests from the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou have anything else toadd, Mr. Arnot / 


PARTICIPATION PLANNED THIS YEAR 


Mr. Arnor. This vear, | might say, we have been able, by cutting 
back our domestic operations, to plan for four such fairs as are cited 
and asked for in the fiseal year 1953. These are planned for Bangkok, 
in Hanoi, and also in Saigon, Indochina. 

They are also planned in India, at a site still to be determined, and 
n Italy. 

We have been in contact with the public affairs officers in the field, 
from whom the requests originally came, and also the Ambassadors. 
(Ambassador Stanton, of Thailand, who recently was in this country, 
was very enthusiastic about this fair, and told our people that he be 
lieved we would be able to reach a group that we had heretofore not 
been able to reach by pulling these people into a fair, the central theme 
of which will be how people live together in rural U.S. A.) 
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India, we are going to put on an exhibit showing how democra: 
functions in a small American city, and in Italy we are going ‘i 
emphasize the theme of Italian-American friendship and our historical 
ties with the Italians. 

The ones in Indochina will be split into two smaller exhibits to show 
how a democracy operates in the smaller cities of the United States, 
and is very similar to the one that we are planning for India. Hoy 
ever, they will all be based on the indigenous approach, so that they 
will be able to understand exactly how our democracy operates, as 
translated into their terms. 

1 believe, Mr. Chairman, that that is about all L have at this partic 
ular time. 

Mr. Rooney. If 1 understand page 759 of the justifications, this 
whole program is tied into four mobile units at $8,000 each, or S32, 
OOO, is that correct 

Mr. Arnor. That is the contract price: ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you expect these four mobile units to cover the 
fairs you enumerated this morning, do you? 

Mr. Arnor. No, sir. These are the four mobile units which will be 
traveling and will go into communities where there may or may not 
bea fair. The 25 exhibits that I cited this morning are to be fixed 
exhibits. They will not be mobile. 

However, they can be transported from one place to another, They 
will not be on wheels, is what I mean. They can be transported and 
used again in the same country or a nearby country. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to this item “Ex 
hibits for democracy” ¢ 

If not. we shall proceed to the item entitled “Printing of Special 
Publications,” subdivision No, 4. 


PRINTING OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


For “Printing of special publications,” you estimate 4,200,000. 
The item begins at page 761 of the justifications. 

Mr. Arnor. Under the regular budget, Mr. Chairman, we requested 
for the 1953 fiscal year, $9 million. With this amount—and it actual] 
adds up to $625 less than we had last vear for program funds—not in 
cluding personal services—we will be able to more than double ow 
1952 production. 

Our production, as we have figured it on the basis of current prices 
will be, with the regular 1953 budget, 195,778,500 pamphlets, maga 
zines, and leaflets, and 25,620,000 posters; a total of 222, 398,500, 

However, in carefully canvassing the field needs—those are the 
minimum needs of the 180 posts in 80 different countries—we found 
that for 1953 we would need at least 325 million pamphlets, book 
lets, leaflets, and posters, to meet minimum field requirements. 

And we also found that in the regular program, although we are 
making a great effort. of course, to reach each one of our primary 
target areas, we found that there were certain target groups that we 
were not able to reach as effectively as we thought they should be 
reached and as effectively, particularly, as our representatives in the 
field thought they should be reached. 
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ADDITIONAL PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 


Therefore, we are asking for this special project, the printing of 
special publications, a total of $4,200,000, which will provide us with 
an additional 43,250,000 pamphlets and booklets. 

In addition to that, we have some further leaflets which were under 
the “Exhibits for democracy” besides the 45,250,000 which we will be 
able to produce with the $4,200,000, 


NARRATIVE CARTOON BOOKS 


As vou will notice in the general justification, we plan to print and 
distribute 30 million narrative cartoon books, concentrating on labor 
audiences as priority targets. These will be produced and distributed 
as follows: 

Ten million in Latin America, where labor is the priority target. 
We feel that this is extremely necessary, and, as one of my colleagues 
recently pointed out, it is necessary to reach labor in Latin America 
so that we do not permit Venezuela to become another Iran or Panama 
to become another Suez. ‘They are very high priority. 

Five million of these are planned for France, 5 million for Italy, 
5 million for India, 2 million for Lran, 1 million for Burma, 1 million 
for Egypt, and 1 million for Indochina. 


PILOTO PAMPIILETS AND BOOKLETS 


We plan, in addition, to print and distribute $250,000 copies of 
photo pamphlets and booklets for semiliterate and influential literate 
audiences. The distribution of these is planned as follows, again 
giving priority to countries and priority targets: 

Two million in the Philippines, 1 million in Meloyva, 
Brazil, 1 million in Indonesia, and 1 million in Pakistan. 


1! muallion in 


OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Thirdly, we plan to print and distribute 5 nullion copies of the pub- 
lication Outline of American History, and Tam sure that you are all 
familiar with that. This is to meet requests from priority countries 
for distribution in schools and colleges and among governmental 
groups and opinion leaders. 

All_of these, I might say. are based on field requests. These are 
not merely prepared here in Washington. They are all based on solid 
field requests. 

The Outline of American History will be distributed we propose, 
in the following copies: 

One million to Brazil, 500,000 to Yugoslavia, 500,000 in Turkey, 
500,000 in Tran, 350,000 in Traq, 500,000 in Egypt, 250,000 in Spain, 
1,250,000 in India, and 250,000 in Thailand. 

With the Outline of American History, we will be able to hit another 
very important target group, namely, vouth. So far, we have done 
1,800,000 copies of the Outline of American History, but we have not 
even scratched the surface in meeting the demands. 
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REDUCTION OF PRESENT FIELD ORDERS 


One of our reasons for asking for this special project to print thes 
particular items which will be aimed at particular target groups 
the field is because so far this year we have already been forced, 
the fiscal 1952 year, to reduce field orders by 15.5 percent, or mor 
than 5 million copies. 

We have emphasized and reemphasized that we want minimuin fic 
requests. T believe they are extremely reasonable, and that the spe: 
materials, these 43,250,000 pamphlets and booklets, as outlined on pas: 
761 of the justifications, will be able to give us what we have lacked 
the past, and that is a semisaturation of priority target groups. 

That is all I have to say at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the pages contained in these justiti 
tions on this subject: to wit, pages 761, 762, and 763. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


2. GENERAL STATEMEN' 


1953 estimate 


eT ek . Ne $4. 200, G00 


(a) Problem.—USIE has not been able to reach certain important populatio: 
target groups in important countries with adequate amounts of published mate 
rial. Due to budget limitations, less than 50 percent of the publications request: 
by field posts have been supplied. 

(b) Solution —This special project proposes to reach high priority targe 
groups With substantial amounts of printed material keyed to special progra 
themes. Specifically, the project calls for: (a) Printing and distribution 
30,000,000 narrative cartoon books, concentrating on labor audiences as priorit 
targets: (4) printing and distribution of 8,250,000 copies of photo pamphlet 
and booklets for semiliterate and influential literate audiences; (¢) printi: 
and distribution of 5,000,000 copies of the publication, Outline of American His 
tory, to meet requests from priority countries for distribution in schools a 
colleges and among governmental groups and opinion leaders. 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION BY OBJECT OF EXVPENSI 


Number 


fo51) sore 
iuli-lime permanent 


overseas 


The 1953 estimate will provide 12 locals to handle the distribution of won 
wide publications. 


02 Travel: 1955 estimate 


The 1953 estimate provides travel for United States personnel to the fi 


for survey and advisory purposes in connection with the printing of spec 
publications, 


Transportation of things: 1953 estimate S340. 54 


he estimate provides for the shipment of printed material via water. a 
and overland in bulk lots to overseas missions 
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Printing and reproduction: 1953 estimate : $3, 760, OOO 
1. Photo pamphlets and booklets (8,250,000 at 8 cents each) 660, 000 
Cartoon booklets (30,000,000 at 0.65 cents each) —_ ? 1. 950, 000 
5. Outline of American History (5,000,000 at 0.23 cents each) 1, 150, 000 


” 
, 
> 


The estimate covers the cost of printing 45,250,000 pamphlets, booklets, 
and leaflets for distribution to key priority countries 
Other contractual services : 1953 estimate SSO, 000 

This estimate provides for contractual art and continuity for 16 cartoon 
hooks. 

4. SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY OBJECT OF EXPENSI 

> estimate: 
Ol Personal services (net) S14, 400 
C2 Seaver... 5, 260 
OS Transportation of things 340, 540 


06 Printing and reproduction 3. T60, OO 
OF Other contractual services SO, OOO 


Grand total 4, 200, 000 


Mi. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to this item / 

Mr. Preston. This program does not contemplate the subsidizing 
of any local publications: does it / 

Mr. Arnor. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any other questions, gentlemen / 


PsyCHoLoGicaAL Suprorr or TRoors 


If not, we will take the next item, which is entitled “Psychological 

lpport of troops. * It is in the amount of 81,150,000 and appears 
ie ‘vinning at page 764 of the justifications. 

What are the facts with regard to this request / 


EXPERIENCE WITH HICOG IN GERMANY 


Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, I should lke to begin my presentation 

this particular project by citing my own experience when I was 

orking for HICOG in Germany. There were, as you know, large 

unbers of oceupation troops in Germany, and one of our particular 
problems in Germany was in dealing successfully with the civilian 
population while all of these troops were present. 

That problem is not unique in Germany. They are also finding 
that to be very true in Koren. 

When I was in Korea less than a vear ago, the USI operation there 

id taken over all of the psye boleaieal intoceaatinn with regard to 
the civilian population. The Army, of course, was conducting the 
ther psychological information programs. 

To revert to a HICOG experience again, Mr. McCloy. the High 
Commissioner of Germany, was very concerned that much of what 
ve were trying to do in the over-all USLE program was nullified by 
constant Communist, Soviet-inspired propaganda directed to the Ger- 
lian people, particularly in those areas where there were large United 
States troop concentrations. 

We are not asking in this special project any funds for Germany. 
Mr. McCloy and the milit: ary in Germany have their own program 


t 


ere. 
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MORE TROOPS IN EUROPE 


However, we now face a new situation where within the next 1) 
months—and there are already substantial numbers of troops there— 
within the next 10 months the number of United States troops in 
Europe will be substantially increased. 

I believe General Marshall told a congressional committee that the 
goal in Europe was 340.000 United States troops this year. 


INCREASED ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


We expect, therefore, that, wherever there are concentrations of 
American troops, the Communists and the Soviets will try to put on 
great anti-American propaganda campaigns. We believe it is ex- 
tremely important to counter this vigorously wherever the Soviets 
attempt to propagandize civilian populations in areas where there are 
United States troops. 

We, therefore, propose that we carry out special programs during 
the fiseal year 1953 in France, Italy, the United Kingdom, Morocco, 
and Iceland, which are all countries where large numbers of United 
States troops will be stationed. 

And for these programs we are asking an amount of $1,130,000. 

I believe the justification, as it is spelled out on pages 764, 765, and 
766, tells you in some detail what we propose to do. 

I am prepared to answer any questions that you may have as to 
any specific details. 

Mr. Rooney. I disagree with you on your conclusion as to what the 
justifications show, but so that we do not carry it any further than 
that, we shall insert at this point in the record all three pages of the 
justifications, pages 764, 765, and 766, 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


2. GENERAL STATEMEN! 


153 estimate S11, 130, 000 

(a) Problem.—-Within the next 10 months the number of United 
States troops in Europe will substantially increase. Many of them 
will bring dependents. In areas where United States troops are 
located, local populations have been and doubtless will continue to 
be bombarded with anti-United States Communist propaganda. It 
Will therefore be necessary to impress local civilian populations with 
the need for unified action and to deal carefully with the special 
psychological climate that will exist wherever large groups of our 
forces are concentrated. 

(b) Solution.—This project proposes special press, publications, 
and photographic materials for distribution in France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Morocco, and Iceland—all countries where large 
numbers of United States troops will be stationed. The special 
materials, designed to counter Communist propaganda and explain to 
civilian populations the reasons for the presence of United States 
troops, Will supplement those now being distributed by USIE op 
erations. Such special materials are needed for wide distribution 
in view of the special nature of the problem and the fact that the 
troops Will be geographically separated. The major theme of all 
output will be the necessity for collective security through such 
organizations as NATO. 
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8. DETAILED JUSTIFICATION BY OBJECT OF EXPENSE 


1953 estimate 


i 





t— | 
; Number Amount 


in eee : ica ‘ . - . . . 3 sa 


(1 Personal services— Full-time permanent: 


+] Local positions overseas - -- 25 $35, 000 
LHe Pe Noe : —0.7 | -1, 050 
Total personal services (net) 24.3 | 33, 950 


The 1958 estimate will provide 25 local employees to handle the distribution 


of of materials to the local populations. 
On w2 Travel: 1958 estimate___-_- — eae eos 6, 650 
PX- The estimate will provide tr: avel to points in Europe to co- 
ets ordinate the various materials for the most effective reception by 
hatives. 
ire 08 Transportation of things: 1953 estimate _-__-__-______. 65, 800 
The estimate covers the cost of shipping exhibits, posters, ‘film- 
he strips, and special pamphlets to various points in Europe. 
we 6 Printing and reproduction : 1953 estimate_—~——-—_- aaa - S49, 000 
’ The 1953 estimate is as follows: 
ed 1. Printing of 556,250 copies each of 4 pamphlets at 12 cents per 
copy for France, Italy, and United Kingdom__—__- eee 801, 000 
2. Printing of 50,000 copies each of 4 pamphlets at 12 ce nts per 
nd copy for both Iceland and Morocco___~~-~~--- sexes 48, 000 


fach proposed pamphlet will be targeted to a specific “group 
within a country. 
to 07 Other contractual services: 1953 estimate___ BO ee pe ae bre eee 174, 600 
The 1953 estimate provides the following: 
1. For France, Italy, and the United Kingdom: 
(a) 4 special press articles monthly for each country at 


Bees oo 2 et PE oie ope SE Oe ae 21, 600 
he (b) 2 specialized exhibits for each country at $1: 5,000 90, 000 
(ce) 80 filmstrip subjects at $300: each___-~- * 9, OOO 
(d@) 3 special posters of 100,000 each at 4 cents___ ee Fe 12, 000 
2. For Iceland and Morocco : 

(a) 4 special press articles —— for each country at 
$150 sini 14, 400 
wn (b) 2 specialized exhibits for each country at § $5,000 : : 20, 000 
(c) 20 regionalized filmstrip subjects at $300 each__ ; 6, 000 
(d) 2 special posters of 20,000 copies each at 4 cents 1, 600 


4. SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY OBJECT OF EXPENSE 


1953 estimate: 


01 Personal services (net) F ie 33, 950 
02 Travel_____ phat PRR ent oo 6, 650 
O38 Transportation of things = cee oe 65, SOO 
06 Printing and reproduction_ SS eae nes 849, 000 
O7 Other contractual services S 174, 600 

Grand total 1, 130, 000 


Mr. Roonry. Is there anything else you want to say about this? 
PAMPHLETS 


Mr, Arnor. I would like to add. sir. since you mention the three 
pages do not spell it out sufficiently, that we propose to put out 
special pamphlets which will emphasize and explain to the civilian 
populations the reasons for United States troops being where they are, 
that it isa matter of collective security. 
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We propose, all told, to put out 7,075,000 pamphlets in) Fra: 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. In each of these countries the 
tribution will be 2,225,000. 

In Iceland and Morocco it will be 200,000 each. 


PRESS ARTICLES 


We propose to put out 240 special press articles during the ye 
18 per country. Chis will be special press material, again to expla 
to the civilian populations the reason for United States troops bei 
on their soil. 


FILM STRIPS AND POSTERS 


Through film strips we hope to reach rural populations. Since many 
of the troops will be stationed in rural areas, we hope to be able t 


explain through our film-strip program, through 50 special subjects 


in the film-strip program, just why it is necessary to have these troops 
there. 
In addition, we propose to produce 340,000 special posters. 


LOCAL PERSONNEL 


[ should like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that we 
are not asking for any additional American personnel. 

Again, as in each one of these special projects in connection with 
the International Press and Publication Division, we are only asking 
for local personnel to assist with the distribution or the carrying out 
of these projects in the field. No additional American personnal wil! 
be necessary, although special materials will be prepared to meet this 
particular subject. 

That is all, sir. 


MILITARY 


Mr. Rooney. Do you not feel that it should be up to the militar 
to explain why our troops are at these various locations rather than 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, we plan to work very closely with the 
military on this. There have been consultations already with the 
military, and they beheve that with our programs already in operation 
in these various countries I cited, it would be more economical and 
more feasible to extend our part lad operation in these various coun 
tries to include these areas where the troops are located rather than 
have the Army set up a separate program and therefore possibly 
duplicate what we are already doing in part, but not effectively or sufl 
ciently enough. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not possible that at some of the locations it is not 
necessary at all to explain the presence of our troops: where thev are 
on the ground with people who are 100 percent friendly with us, an 
that if a situation arose where those people with whom they are 
quartered or who are living nearby become hostile, that it would the: 
be up to the Army to decide what to do? Does not the Army hav 
sufficient funds in its huge budget of almost 70 percent of the tot» 
national budget for such a purpose / 
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Mr. Arnor. It has not worked out that way in experience, as | cited 
before, the situation in Korea, where the Army considered its objective 
to be that of carrying out psychological information to enemy forces, 
enemy troops, the military—and thus leaving the psychological in- 
formation program regarding civilian populations to the USIE. 

| beheve you will find that the military prefers to operate it that 
way, as do we, so that we do not have contradictory or duplicating in- 
formation in any of these particular countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further vou wish to say with regard 
to this item 4 

Mr. Arnor. Only, sir, that I consider it extremely important in 
view of my own experience in Germany, where | was the Chief of the 
Press and Publications Operations. IT found that no matter what we 
did to try to explain the objectives of the United States in certain 
eas, our efforts were immediately nullified by Communist propa 
ganda always centering around: “Why are American troops in you 
ountry 4 Why are they living in your houses? It is not necessary. 


GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. How is it you are not requesting any money in this 
budget for Germany 4 

Mr. Arnor, That is a separate appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course it is. 

What has been the situation in Germany? Has money been ex 
pended for that purpose / 

Mr. Arnor. I do not believe Tam competent to answer that, sir, 
because Lam not in charge of administering German funds directly. 

We provide services for the German program, but we do that 
through the German Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, we know that efforts of that kind 
are under way by the High Commissioner, and under his budget. 
It does not happen to be our budget. But that service is under way 
how, 

In the course of time it will be taken over by the USIE, it is ex 
pected, as soon as the political transitions have been made in Germany. 

Mr. Rooney. Insofar as I know—and I sit as a member of the 
Mutual Security Subcommittee on Appropriations—I do not know 
of any problem along this line in Germany at all that Mr. MeCloy 
and his predecessors have not been able to handle. 

Are there any questions with regard to this item of psychological 
support. of troops ¢ 

Mr. Preston. [ have just one question, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


I fail to understand why it 1s necessary to spend a dollar in the 
United Kingdom. Are you speaking in terms of the British Isles / 

Mr. Arnor. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. Tf our cousins over there are not able to understand 
vhat the score is, we are ina bad fix in the world. T cannot see why 
ve should spend a penny there. From the highest nobleman to the 
lowest Cornish farmer, they know what the situation is between the 
United States and Great Britain, how inseparably associated we are, 
md how absolute lv necessary it. 1s for one to he ‘Ip the other. 
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Mr. Arnot, Mr. Preston, the United Kingdom has the lowest prici 
ity among the countries I cited. 

Mr. Preston. It should not have any priority, in my opinion. 

Are these articles special press articles monthly for each country, 
the United Kingdom being one of them? That is my only criticisn, 
of this phase of it. 

I would just like to cut the United Kingdom out of it. That is like 
taking coal to Newcastle. 

That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. I do not know the over-all picture of where this 
whole item comes into the budget, but the basic idea of using this means 
to distribute information is highly commendable. I am not sold o 
the idea that it is the responsibility of the Voice of America to do it, 
but certainly I do feel that something ought to be done. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other questions, gentlemen / 

(No response. ) 


SreciaL Fitums ror NarivE CuururaL ProGRAM—NEAR, MIDDLE. AND 
Far Easr 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled “Special Films 
for Native Cultural Program—Near, Middle, and Far East.” 

Mr. Harris. That will be presented by Mr. Herbert Edwards. 

Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $4,658,000, 

You may proceed, Mr. Edwards. 


PATTERN OF COMMUNIST FILMS 


Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, this special project was developed 
to answer to some degree the campaign that the Communists have 
started in the Near and Far East, particularly in Asia, in which the) 
use large number of feature length, highly dramatic motion pictures. 

These films, Mr. Chairman—and I have seen some of them on my 
recent trip—all fall into a rather similar pattern. They are made 
within certain countries, and the heroes, the “good force” of the pic 
ture, are the people who cling to their native culture, to their old re 
ligion, to their old family life, and to the eternal virtues, if you will, 
of their old civilizations. 

Into these pictures and into these families a new element is injected. 
An Asian, one of the family, who has left his home and has come 
under western influence—this is identified because he who becomes 
the villain of the story wears western clothes, and, of course, the mem 
bers of his family wear their traditional garments—is shown as an 
individual who is morally lax, is generally fairly drunk, and has 
relationships with all the corrupt elements of the community. 

In the course of the picture, he scoffs at his family, he has disre 
spect for his elders; he throws over his old religion, and he is a thor 
oughly despicable person. 

During the course of the picture, this family or this community 
tries to win back this member who has come under western influence. 
and the plot revolves around this conflict. In some cases they suc 
ceed in winning him back and showing him that the old way, the 
traditional way, of doing things is the best. 
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And, of course, that is also the Communist way. He is exposed to 
Communist meetings. He is impressed by Communist ideology, and 
he admits that the West has corrupted him. He confesses, in effect, 
and he says, “I have been debauched by these Western Powers.” 

If he does not do that, he commits suicide. 

Now, these pictures are being made. The latest report we have is 
that there must be at least 200 of them. They are being made in China; 
they are being made in all the satellite countries. They are reaching 
millions and millions of people in the theaters of Asia, and they are 
having a profound effect. 

We feel that we cannot let this go unchallenged, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, because this type of material, presented 
in highly dramatic form, with all the skill and craftsmanship that 
these people have in developing dramatic situations, has a profound 
effect on the uneducated members of the community. 

That is because, as you gentlemen know from your much more ex- 
tensive experience than mine in dealing with these problems, there is 
tremendous ferment inall of Asia. The people of Asia are determined 
that they want something better in life than they had under their 
previous governments. Many of them now have new independence. 

They want things from the west. but they also want to keep the 
things that they consider precious in their own civilization. They 
have great respect for family ties. ‘They have great respect for their 
elders; they have great respect for their religion. 

When they see in dramatic films lasting 2 hours that an individual 
ora group of individuals personified as the west, as the free world, 
has a corrupting or corroding influence on these old traditions of theirs, 
it really has a tremendous impact. 


INTENT OF PROGRAM 


This program, Mr. Chairman, is designed to produce a limited num- 
ber of these films, about 18, to be distributed through theatrical chan- 
nels. They will not appear as USIE productions; they will be shown 
to the same people that see these other films. 

We believe that we can take exactly the same format and turn it 
back on the Communists. We can show that it is the Communist, the 
person who has come under Communist influence, that is really going 
to betray these old civilizations; that it is possible for Asians to have 
contact with the west and to take back to their own country that 
which is the best from the west. 

And we have a great deal to give. We cannot let this distortion of 
everything that we hold sacred continue without trying to answer it. 
And it has to be answered, we believe, in this dramatic and expressive 
form. It is the only way of reaching these millions and millions of 
people that cannot read, cannot write, and cannot be reached in any 
other way. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with this request. we shall insert the 
entire data before the committee, pages 767 and 768 of the justifica- 
tions. in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


2. GENERAL STATEMENT 


S4. 658, O00 


1955 estimates 
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(a) Problem.—The social cultural patterns of the vast area stretching f: 
the eustern Mediterranean across south Asia and through the Fur East are s 
stantially different from those of Western Europe and the United States. 17 
people of these countries are predominantly non-Christian and their religious 
beliefs, traditions, ethics, family organization, forms of government, etc., diff 
substantially from those of the Western World. 

One of the explanations for the growth of communism throughout this ai 
is that the Communist program has been successfully interpreted and = relat 
to the problems, aspirations, and cultural values of people in the area. Cv) 
versely, the Western World experiences difficulty in holding its position in 
area because its programs and objectives are not adequately interpreted in ter 
of local experience and Common values. 

(b)° Solution.—The bonds of unity in terms of spiritual values as well 
materialistic returns between the east and the peoples of the free west must 
be reinforced. The most powerful medium for reaching quickly large numb 
of people in all walks of life is the motion picture, distributed theatrica!! 
through commercial channels, The pictures required for this purpose must 
feature length to permit the building of emotional fervor to a dramatic pit 
They must be sufficiently entertaining to attract a paying audience. They mit 
be photographed in local settings and the stories must deal with local conditis 
in such a manner that the most unsophisticated audience will have no difficul 
in identifying itself with the events in the picture. Folk stories,-superstitio: 
religious beliefs, ete., must be exploited and a variety of motion-picture tecl 
niques, including animation and puppetry, should be used. 

The estimate will provide for approximately 18 features averaging 6 ree 
apiece to be produced in 5 or more locations from Cairo to Tokyo. It is ex 
pected that the projects will be handled entirely on contract and that some 
local capital from private sources will be invested, particularly to cover th: 
cost of language narrations, distribution prints, publicity and advertising, an: 
the writing and printing of pamphlets, leaflets, and other materials whic! 
drive the message deeper into the minds of the viewers and assist in reaching 
a secondary audience. Close, though not obvious, coordination with the USI 
Inissions in each location will be required to supervise the production and 
distribution of the films and to tie together the content of direct informationa 
activities of USIS and the themes of the pictures. A limited number of addi 
tional field positions may be required for this purpose. It is not possible t 
plan this staff in detail at this time but such positions as are required will by 
financed from within the budget. 


8. DETAILED JUSTIFICATION BY OBJECT OF EXPENSE 


OF Other contractual services: 1953 estimate —— ; $4, GOS, OOO 
1. Production of 1S features averaging 6 reels each at $250,000 

per feature 5 
2. Research basic to development of stories for above and other 
reluted expenses : 158, O00 


#, DOO, O00 


NUMBER OF FILMS IN USE 


Mr. Roonry. How many films do we have in the Near and Far Easi 
at the present time, Mr. Edwards ¢ 

Mr. Enwarps. Of this character / 

Mr. Roonry. Of any character. 

Mr. Epwarps. Our film libraries of short subject documentarie 
total around 200 different subjects, I would say, on an average, 250, 
in the language of the country; perhaps 200. IT could give you thos 
figures exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have altogether, world-wide / 

Mr. Epwarps. Again, 1 would have to qualify that answer by giving 
you the figures in the languages of the country, because we have a con 
siderable number of pictures that are only in English that we do not 
always translate. TI should say that it averages around 200 individual! 
films. 








yo! 


tine 


jis] 
We 
thi 
pie 
clu 
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Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out world-wide how many movies 
you have going at the present time. You have an appropriation at 
© moment of something like $10 million, have you not ‘ 

Mr. Epwarvs. Approximately, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The reason why Iam having trouble answering that. question, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we do not translate into all forty-odd languages all 
of the pictures we make. Some we translate into 20 languages; some 
nto LS languages, and some into 55 languages. 

So T could not give you an exact answer of the number of pictures 
ve have in all of the different I: anguages we use. 

| would be glad to supply the details for the record. It is approxi 
nately 200 films that have been translated into various numbers of 
foreign languages. Those are different subjects, not different reels. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do we have right now, world-wide / 

Mr. Epwarps. Different titles, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Different titles. 

Mr. Epwarps. Inthe language of the country, outside of the English 

ints, L would say approximately 200. 

‘i Roonny. How many do we have altogether, including the Eng 
lish prints ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I should say that our total list of pictures must go 
wellover 350, Now, that would include some pictures, Mr. Chairman, 
that we only have different English prints of. It might include some 
pictures of which we have only 10 English prints. It would also in- 
clude some pictures in which we might have a hundred English prints. 

We do not have standing print orders for every single picture we 
put out. We put out only the number of pictures and the number of 
languages that would be appropriate for the territory in which the 
picture is being distributed. 

Mr. Rooney. When you talk of films and pictures, are you including 
newsreels / 

Mr. Epwarps. I would include in my figure of 200 some of our news- 
reels, Mr. Chairman, ves: some of our special events. 

Mr. Roonry. Take it by titles. You have been referring to titles, 
have yon not 4 

Mr. Eywarps. Yes, sit 


t 


FILMS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take it in actual films in the foreign language. 
How many do we have on the road at the present time / 

Mr. Epwarps. I could give you that very quickly if you would 
dicate the language you refer to. 

Mr. Rooney. Tam trying to get the world-wide picture first. Please 
let us have it in all languages, including English. 
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Mr. Epwarps. The reason I am having difficulty in answering thi 
question, Mr. Chairman, is that I want to be accurate and I do not wan 
to take a figure from memory. We have been conducting this pro 
gram now for the last 5 years, 6 vears almost, and our predecesso; 
agencies, the OWI and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
also had extensive programs. 

In the course of any one fiscal year, we put out last year, distr ibuted. 
approximately 470 reels. Now, those were put in various numbers o 
foreign languages. The year before that it was about 350, as Tre 
eall. 

The year before that it was around 200, So, T would have to add » 
these up, Mr. Chairman, to give vou the answer, 


NUMBER OF FILM SIIOWINGS 


Mr. Rooney. Can vou tell us as of today, as of the present or the 
past week, how many films, not titles, how many moving-pictury 
shows have we gong on in the world 7 

Mr. Epwarps. We put on in the course of a year approximately 2 
O00 individual showings. These showings will run anywhere ‘ht 
an hour to an hour and a half. There were approximately 250,000 
300,000 individual showings. 

Mr. Roonry. That is quite a wide difference. How many of thos 
are inthe foreign language / 

Mr. Eywarps. In a foreign language, vou mean, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Rooney. In the foreign language. | imagine vou would 
show an Italian film in Viet-Nam: would you 4 

Mr. Enwarps. No, sir. But we do show some films recorded 
English in a country like Italy, because there will be English-speak 
Ing groups there. 

Mr. Rooney. Tam now trying to find the number presently being 
shown. You said it was 250.000 to 300,000, and T want to find out 
how many of those are in foreign languages. 

Mr. Epvwarps. That is something | would have to check. That is 
a very large figure, and T would hesitate to @uess at it. T should 
say that the vast majority of these 1l-hour shows that [ speak o| 
were all inoa language understandable to the audience that saw 
them, and certainly 90 percent of them would be in a non-Englis 
language, ina foreign language. 

Our total audience this past vear, Mr. Chairman, was in the neigh 
horhood of about 450 million people. 

Rooney. But you are not talking on the basis of the number 
of people in connection with this request; you are talking about 1s 
films. 

Mr. Epwarps. Kighteen feature pictures. Each film would lx 
about six to eight reels. a feature picture. 





TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR MOTION PICTURES, 1952 


Mr. Roonry. Finally, Lam trying to get at why you have not been 
doing just what you have alleged here today in the past year and 
the year before with the mone v that you have. You had $10 million 
for the field program = in moving pictures; did you not ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, si 

Mr. Rooney. What is te total moving-picture money / 

Mr. Epwarps. This past vear, $10,255,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What about foreign ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That was entirely for overseas, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How much for domestic / 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not quite understand the question your are 
asking. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you use here in the continental United 
states / 

Mr. Epwarps. You mean how many pictures were produced abroad 

Mr. Rooney. Of the total money that the motion picture division 
has had. 

Mr. Eywarps. $10.255,000 for the present year, Mr. Chairman. Of 
that amount, approximately $4,000,000 is for the production of films, 
81.900,000 is for the fore oN language recording, and 1.700.000 is for 
prints. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the overseas mission activities money 
is used by the Motion Picture Division 4 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman. we do not have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Rooney. A substantial part of it is yours, is it not / 

Mr. Epwarps. Do you mean for local expenses of distributing films 
wnd exhibiting them, paying for the gasoline of the mobile units, and 
other things ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Epwarps. That figure is all in the overseas budget, Mr. Chair- 
hah. 

Mr. May. We do not have that analysis, sir. Tf I had to guess, I 
would Imagine it is about the same percentage that we applied the 
vear before last ; 25 percent, I would imagine. 

Mir. Roonry. \ e spend a considerable amount in excess of S12. 
100,000 or $12,500,000 for moving pictures: is that right 

Mr. May. I believe so, sir: ves sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should such a substantial budget as that be nee- 
essary? Have you not all along been doing something about this 
subject to which you have ably referred in the first. part of your 
remarks, to wit, doing something to offset the despicable deser iption 
of the western citizen 4 

Mr. Enywanrps. We have started it this vear, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you been doing all along ¢ 


HHS99—-52—pt. 2- 
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PRESENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Epwarps. Feature picture production, Mr. Chairman, is, i 
foreign countries, a very difficult operation; much more so than mak- 
ing a L picture in the United States. Now, we have started this and 
the reason that this project has been developed is because our expe- 
rience in doing it so far on a much smaller scale than this has encour- 
aged us to go further with it. 

“We have in production now, Mr, Chairman, a picture in one country, 
which is a feature picture. It is aimed at attacking the problem of 
bandits. It will show that the bandit groups are “not local people 
trying to protect the villagers, as they say, but are local groups ex 
ploiting the villagers. 

And the western influence, if I may call it that, in this picture that 
we are making now in one country, is the individuals who are work 
ing with the military authorities running down the bandits. 

In this particular country, the problem has been that the villagers 
give sanctuary to the bandits against the military because they have 
been convinced that the bandits are the liberators of the country and 
the military are those who are trying to suppress the people. This 
particular picture is nearing completion in one country. We have 
started it. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Mr. Roonry. IT am beginning to wonder as a result of this presenta 
tion, about the job that has been done up to date with the twelve and 
a half million dollars plus that you have had. Do you want to elab- 


orate on that further? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have in production now abroad more than 125 
reels of film. Of these 125 reels, 35 of them are being produced in one 
country on the subjects I referred to in the regular program ; one show- 
ing what communism will do to religion; another showing what com- 
munism will do to the home life, and a third showing what communism 
will do to labor, and a fourth, showing what communism will do to 
education. Three of those pictures have been completed. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they not good enough to offset the Communist 
presentation of this alleged despicable character from the west / 

Mr. Epwanps. They are very modest pictures, Mr. Chairman. They 
run only three reels. They are short films. This type of picture is 
very expensive. 

Mr. Rooney. This request is for something more elaborate ? 

Mr. Epwarps. This is for something more extensive and to further 
intensify this pilot project that we have developed to see if it would 
work, 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you could intensify it to the extent of 
$100,000 in motion pictures alone, could you not ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. The answer is obviously yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. The point I want to make in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman—and you raisé a very good pomt—is that this, I do not feel, 
can be an either/or proposition. Our regular program has been pri- 
marily designed and I hope it will be continued to be designed to make 
a type of film, a short subject documentary picture, which is com- 
pletely factual. 

You will see one of them this afternoon in our report on Korea, 
which we can use in a wide variety of community activities. 

As we have testified before, in Italy, for instance, the vast majority 
of our shows in certain parts of Italy are sponsored by village priests. 
They are documentary films that he puts on in his church, and after 
showing the picture he talks to his parishioners about that subject. 


COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. What about our commercial film companies such as 
MGM, Paramount, United Artists, and the others? Are not they send- 
ing pictures into these regions continuously, and in the native lan- 
guage ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. They are sending pictures, Mr. Chairman, primarily 
about things that have happened in the United States. They have 
very, Very “rarely—I ¢ ‘an say almost without exception—gone to a 
country like Thaik ind and produced a picture there in which the pur- 
pose of the picture is to show that the old civilizations which they 
consider are the best for their lives, that the things that they respect 
and cherish can be preserved and that at the same time the people can 
develop their resources with American aid and that the west can 
have satisfactory relationships with these people. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the reaction of people in a country such as 
Thailand to the showing of an American commercial film, one of our 
adventure pictures, or a love picture, or what have you? 

Mr. Eowarps. American feature films are very popular all over the 
world. 

Mr. Roonry. And would you say that they paint us in an untrue 
light? Do most of them do us very much harm ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I think there isa considerable amount of evidence, Mr. 
Chairman, from the field, that a fairly substantial number of feature 
films do harm to this country when shown to people who do not have 
the background for understanding them. 

Mr. Roonry. What films do you have in mind? Are you referring 
to that Rommel picture / 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; I did not have that in mind. 

Mr. Rooney. Has there not been some objection by Commissioner 
McCloy to the showing of it in the western zone of Germany ? 

Mr. Epwarops. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And you did not have that in mind? 

Mr. Epwarps. That has not received distribution yet in the Near 
and Far East. 

Mr. Roonry. What pictures do you have in mind ? 
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Mr. Eowarps. IT would say, Mr. Chairman, they are the picture 
that show Members of the Congress as corrupt individuals who ave 
subject to bribes. 

Mr. Rooney. Certain such instances have happened, have they not / 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not think it helps the United States to dramatize 
them and send them around the world, Mr. Chairman. I think they 
are the pictures that further aggravate the very serious problem we 
have with our minority groups in this country. From time to time, 
such pictures have been made. 

I do not think the pictures that show the American press as venal— 
and these pictures have been made—add to American prestige. 

Mr. Rooney. What is being done about pictures which vou think 
are inimical to the best interests of this Government 4 What has thy 
State Department done about it. if anything / 

Mr. Epwarps. Before I answer that, I would add this word, Mr. 
Chairman, if [ might: 

There are many very, very excellent pictures made by the Hollywood 
Industry that go abroad and do us great credit and a great deal of good. 

Mr. Roonry. Mickey Mouse does not do us any harm. 

Mr. Enwarps. Yes. There are many, many others besides Mickey 
Mouse. [do not want the record to state that because of these rel: 
tively few pictures that T have mentioned, that do us harm, that there 
are not also many pictures that do usa great deal of good, 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else vou want to say about. the 
request for 34,658,000 ¢ 

Mr. Epwanrps. No, Mr. Chairman. T would be very happy to an 
svwer any questions. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this, Mr. 
Preston / 

Mr. Preston. No. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reoxry. Mr. Marshall? 


NUMBER OF FILMS IN USE 


Mr. Marsuacn. Tam still in doubt, Mr. Chairman, as to how man, 
films we have. 

Mr. Eowarps. I would be very happy to supply extremely accurat: 
figures on that, Mr. Marshall. T have been testifying here for a few 
years and Tam very reluctant to reach back in my memory and come 
up with a quick figure. 

IT have been conducting this program now since 141, and we hay: 
produced a large number of motion pictures. T just cannot answet 
that one like that. 

Mr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, at the proper point, can we answe. 
your simple question as te how many reels we have in circulation as 
of some date / 

Mr. Rooney. You may do that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 





As of January 31, 1952, the Department had placed in its overseas motion 
picture program the following materials: 

A. General program films, 275 titles. These titles have been recorded in a 
yarying number of foreign languages and constitute a total of 5,866 language 
yersions. These language versions, in turn, have been printed in a number of 
copies, totaling 86,670 prints. 

B. In addition to te above 275 subjects, 1,821 film titles dealing in medical, 
technical, and scient ic subjects have been aequired in response to  specifie 
requests from seid posts. These are supplied in one to three prints each, in 
the English language oily. In total, there are in the program, of these special 
subjects, 3,642 prints. 

The total number of prints of all subjects in all languages in the prografi as 
of January 81, 1952, was 90,312 prints. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ¢ 

Mr. Cuevencer. I have nothing. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Aandahl 4 

Mr. Aanpann. No, Mr. Chairman. 


COVERT SUPPORT OF BOOK PUBLISHING AND EXPORT TLOUSE 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is on page 769 of the justifications, en- 
titled "Covert Support of Book Publishing and Export House.” The 
amount requested here is 85 million. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Lacy will take up this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lacy. Mr. Chairman, in testifving vesterday for the regular 
budget of the Division of Overseas Information Centers, I tried to 
point out the absolute necessity, if we were to reach the mass of the 
population in any of these countries, to reach them through the tens 
and hundreds of thousands of their own means of getting books, their 
own book stores, their own newsstands, and their own libraries, beyond 
the 195 information centers and binational centers for which we have 
requested funds. 

As you have very properly pointed out, sir, this can also be done 
effectively only by works in the languages of the people themselves 
whenever you are trying to reach the great mass of the people. 


COMMUNIST PUBLICATION ACTIVITY 


This is something that the Russians themselves have long realized. 
The Russian Government maintains an organization known as 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, which Tam told means the International 
Book Chamber, and which is the organization that handles the pub- 
lication and export of Russian books, not merely books in the Russian 
language. They publish them in practically all the languages of the 
world. 

Most of you, if not all of you, are familiar with the notorious Four 
Continent Book Co. in New York, which is the American outlet for 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga and handles the distribution of Russian 
and Russian-sponsored books in this country. This is a very small 
operation in the United States as compared with the size of the Rus- 
sian book export operation in countries that they consider a more 
fertile area of propaganda activity. 

To take one or two brief examples, in Burma there is a People’s 
Literature House, which we have every reason to suppose is Soviet- 
sponsored, which puts out an enormous mass of publications in Bur- 
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mese, in English, and in Russian, some imported from Russia, others 
produced in Burma, and covering the whole field of propaganda and 
science as well. 

This company has also imported from Communist China large 
quantities of Chinese-language textbooks and has made an effort, in 
the absence of other language textbooks to use those in the Chinese- 
language schools for the Chinese population in Burma. 

We were fortunately able to forestall that by bringing in some 
Chinese-language materials that were anti-Communist. 

The Chinese Government itself has tremendously stepped up whiat 
had previously been its rather limited printing and publishing in- 
dustry to a large-scale publishing program since the Communist 
control of China. 

Quoting from a publication of the Communist Chinese Government 
itself, it is pointed out that, in addition to the large publication 
China: 

We cannot fail to mention the assistance rendered to our publications work 
by the Soviet Union. In order to satisfy the needs of the Chinese people tli 
Soviet Union constantly sends us a great supply of low-priced books. These are 
both in Russian and Chinese and cover many subjects, including Marxism, Len 
inism, industrial technique, and medical sciences. These books are being most 
warmly received by Chinese readers. 

For example, the En-Chin-Ho Book Store in Peking alone sold as many is 
17,310 copies of a short biography of Stalin in 7 days in November of 1949 in 
celebration of Stalin’s seventieth birthday. 

That was a quotation from the work, Culture and Education in New 
China, published in Shanghai 18 months ago. 

Estimates have been given us that the Russian Government, through 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, spends approximately $4 million a year for 
the importation of books sent to France and the subsidy of local pub- 
lications of Communist propaganda in France. 

A similar situation exists in Tehran and throughout Tran, and 
probably most seriously in all of India. 

Rather than read at any length, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the 
members of the committee would be interested in the attached photo- 
stat of an article in the New York Times last month. 

Mr. Rooney. I have read that. It shall be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

[From the New York Times Book Review, January 6, 1952] 
A LireraRy LETTER FRoM INDTA 
(By S. Rajee, Bombay. Mrs. Rajee writes for Lipi, an Indian literary syndicate) 


“Red” books are read by more and more people in India today. It is not 
‘that Indians are becoming more Communist-minded or more interested in com 
munism, but that these books are widely available—and incredibly cheap. The 
price of Indian-made volmes is regularly 10 to 20 times higher than Moscow 
produced works. And, more, under an apparently generous Soviet subsidy, these 
imports are of good quality—nicely got up and printed on good paper. One of 
the Communist bargain is Lenin's Selected Works, a volume of 600 pages, closely 
printed and well bound, priced at about 40 cents. (Sheafs of hundreds of pages 
from the book are available at 20 cents and even less.) 

Soviet magazines maintain the same undercutting price level. And _ their 
quality is good; they interest all classes of the literate—apart from Commu 
nists themselves, fellow travelers, and sympathizers—for at the few annas 
(cents) they cost, they are the best bargains on the newsstand today, except 
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perhaps for a very few American magazines. The fortnightly New York Times, 
the weekly Soviet Union, the bimonthly Soviet Woman, and the monthly for 
intellectuals, Soviet Literature, are all well circulated, reaching nearly 90 per- 
cent of the literate in India. 

In addition to the Russian-produced publications, there are native-language 
hooks and periodicals put out by Soviet-subsidized agencies in India. The fellow- 
traveler publisher finds in this field a lucrative and steady source of income. 
Occasionally the non-Red and nonpink publisher is approached deviously and 
persuaded to bring out a Communist book. This done, he finds that the whole 
edition is swiftly bought up by persons unknown—how to be distributed and 
at What price he never knows. Still, he has made a quicky and good profit and 
he is tempted to issue some other Communist book, on his own, the next time. 
While a serious publisher will have to wait and sell slowly a translation of a 
classic published in an edition of 3,000 copies in Tamil, a Tamil translation of 
an undistinguished “Stalin prize” book (most of the volumes sent into India from 
Moscow seem to have received this honor) will be snapped up. 

Soviet literature in India is not distributed only in cities like Bombay, Madras, 
and Caleutta; it reaches into the interior as well. A Socialist leader tells how, 
after addressing a mass meeting in the south of India on the dangers of com- 
munism, he was approached by an enthusiastic listener who wanted his auto- 
graph. The listener held up a book for the autograph. The speaker found it 
to be a well-thumbed, pencil-annotated Moscow edition of the Communist classic. 

This alarming popularity of Red books is recent and is growing rapidly 
(books from China are among the latest imports). Till 1946 the British Gov- 
ernment in India had banned such books, and it is only in these last 5 years 
that the situation has been developing—abetted by Communist zealots. Soviet 
literary wares are cried from crowded pavements in cities like Bombay and 
in otherwise quiet corners of the remotest villages. ‘The claim that over 300,000 
copies of a short biography of Stalin have been sold in 1 year in India is not 
unbelievable—considering the price (14 annas), its good paper and printing and 
the fanatic enthusiasm of its vendors. 

It must be admitted, certainly, that this is successful propaganda. Worse, 
British, American, and Indian books (i. e., the counterpropaganda) are so ex- 
pensive in comparison with the Soviet product as to be almost unevident on the 


market. Clearly, cheap and well-printed democratie literature is a great and 
immediate necessity in India. : 


COUNTERACTION BY THE REGULAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Lacy. We have been endeavoring to counteract this through 
our transactions program, the appropriation for which the committee 
has been very generous in providing. 

The limiting factor to date on how much material we have been able 
to get into print in the domestic languages in the countries of highest 
priority for this purpose has not been funds; the limiting factor to 
date has been the limitation on the printing and publishing indus- 
tries of the countries of south and southeast Asia and the middle East- 
ern countries. 

By and large, they have few publishers. Those publishers have 
little or no concept of mass distribution and widespread publication 
of material such as we have. Except as they may have received Rus- 
sian assistance, the publishers of those countries rarely have adequate 
manufacturing facilities for the publication of large scale editions. 

We have been working through these local publishers and it is some- 
thing I think we should continue to do on a lesser scale to keep their 
friendship in order to get them to continue to print translations of our 
books. 

We have been able to get out 155 titles in foreign languages. We 
have some 340 titles in process, 





SPECIAL PROJECT PROPOSAL TO COUNTERACT COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


We feel the situation demands much more than this, but we feel that 
regardless of the amount of money that we might have available, 
really highly stepped up oper: ation can be obtained only if we awe a 
more effective machinery than is now at our command for getting 
books published and iacibuned, something more nearly analogous to 
the Russian control over a whole book publishing enterprise of 
own, the Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, and through the local publishers 
who are afliliated with or owned by or subsidized by the Russian Goy 
ernment through this organization. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 


To try to overcome this difficulty we have had extensive discussions 
with the members of the publishing industry and deve loped a propo- 
sal for the Incorporation of a private nonprofit organization which 
would bear some such title, let us say, as the New World Book Co., ov 
the Asia Book Co.. and which would be able to publish materials, to 
export materials, to acquire and subsidize, through necessary affiliates 
abroad, to undertake the whole range of activities necessary to make 
books and pamphlets useful to our program. 

This includes books and large pamphlets: not give-away, but sales 
material, that is available on as large a scale as can be effectively used 
ina program through the Middle East and south and southeast Asia. 

It is important that this particular form of organization, we think, 
be in existence, because we are limited in our dealing with publishers 
now in business, partly by the fact that none of them has a special 
and sole and overriding interest in the use of materials for these par 
ticular areas, and partly by the fact that because they are ordinary 
commercial enterprises, we are stopped from making grants to them, 
and any contracts we make with them ordinarily have to be on the basi- 
of competitive bidding. 

In other words, we need a really first-rate, highly competent, well 
established publishing house that can be utilized as an agency of the 
Government for this purpose. 

It is the purpose of this project to request an appropriation of 
sufficient amount of money to make such a project possible, because 
there isa certain minimum limit below which you cannot operate some 
thing of that sort. 

Unless vou can have an operation of a certain minimum size, the 
necessary overhead costs to establish and initiate the operation can 
not be reasonably met. 

That is all I have by way of a general statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this all you have to say in behalf of a five-million 
dollar request / 

Mr. Lacy. I can say a good deal more. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall give you every opportunity. 

Mr. Lacy. I wondered if you had questions? 
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NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED 


The program that we have proposed to accomplished through the 
corporation would involve the production, with the initial year’s ap- 
propriation, of a total of something like 28 to 24 million copies of 
hooks, of which 21 million, or approximately 90 percent, would ag in 
the languages of the countries in which they were intended to be 
distributed, 

The other three million would be works in English, which would be 
intended for distribution in countries in which English is a primary 
or a Widely used secondary language, such as India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Ceylon, Burma, or the Malay States. 


TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS 


The types of publications that we are thinking of are several. One 
of the basic ones would be the translation and publication of the types 
of books which present the general American point of view on con- 
temporary international issues, exposing the imperialistic and aggres- 
sive designs of communism on the Asian countries, publishing much 
the same type of book that we now undertake in the present translation 
program but in a much larger number of copies and a much wider 
distribution basis than the local publishers who now undertake the 
publication program are able to achieve. 

A second type of thing would be to provide relatively inexpensive 
additions in special paper-backed extra runs of American technical 
books, American literature, things tending to create a general back- 
ground and respect for and understanding of the United States. 

We would anticipate approximatley 2 million paper bound Amer- 
ican reprints, carefully selected for their utility to the program, to 
be exported by the corporation and at a sales price of less than cost. 


COMPETITIVE PRICE 


It would be necessary for this corporation, in all its operations, to 
publish or to sell at a price substantially less than the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution, if it is to bring the materials down to ap- 
proximately the price that Russian books are sold for. 

Russian-sponsored full-length books tend to sell in India for 1 to 2 
rupees; which is from, say, 17 or 18 to 25 cents. 

American books seldom sell for less than 10 rupees. 

The American books are sold for a profit; the Russian books are 
sold for a purpose. 

What we want to do is to be able to sell books for a purpose without 
having to have, as an overriding consideration, the making of money 
in doing so, which is the whole thing holding back the American 
publishing industry and affecting this problem. 


ORGANIZING AND OPERATING OF CORPORATION 


It would be proposed that out of the funds here requested to be 
appropriated to us, we could make an initial grant to such a cor- 
poration after it was incorporated and established that would be 
sufficient to let it set up its headquarters office and begin its initial 
operations. 
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And we would then anticipate making a series of contracts w) 
or grants to it to enable it to carry out certain specific publishing pro- 
grams abroad speedily, country by country. 

The departmental grant or subsidy would be sufficient to offset {le 
losses that the corporation will have in its sales. 

It will, of course, recover from even below-cost sales a substantia 
portion of the total cost of its operations. 

I may say that the existence of such an organization would prob- 
ably provide an instrument which other agencies or private founda- 
tions having a concern for the publication of American materials 
abroad could utilize, and it would probably turn out in the long rin 
that the overhead cost of the corporation might be shared with other 
programs than this. 

One other special factor that perhaps I might mention is that the 
limitation on the use of local publishers as the sole instrument for our 
translation program is not alone based on their size and effectiveness 
as publishing and distributing organizations. 

One critical factor is a limitation of paper, this being especially 
acute in the south and southeast Asian countries that have a deep 
anxiety to produce large numbers of textbooks and large numbers of 
simple technical manuals for development. 

If the United States subsidizes large publications programs of lo- 

cal publishers in those countries, which consume the local paper sup 

ply, or which can be made by Communists to appear to consume the 
local paper supply, even if we provide the paper for them to use, 
then the public relations result can be disastrous. 

It has been the feeling that we have approached in a country such 
as India approximately the limit of the level of the program that ean 
be, for that reason, undertaken through local publishers. 

It will probably be necessary to ag oer actually to manufacture 
outside of the country concerned, a large proportion of materials 
that we would like to see distributed in that country in order to avoid 
the appearance of competition with the very limited paper supply of 
the local publishing industry. 

That is particularly a Russian technique in India, where proba 
bly three-fourths of the Russian or Russian-sponsored books that are 
so widely available in India are manufactured in Russia. 

As a matter of fact, they are printed in Moscow and come out 
India. 

One other thing that an organization of this sort would be able to 
do would be to commission the preparation of books by the residents 
of the country concerned, which is often a far more effective way of 
reaching the populations of those countries than the translation and 
republication in that country of an American book. 

For example, through the exchange-of-persons program, a great 
many leaders of public opinion in these Asian countries are brought 
to the United States. They have an extensive and favorable oppor 
tunity to observe the United States. 

When they come back to their home countries they are usually full 
of enthusiasm for the United States. 

The limited publishing facilities of those countries frequently limit 
the scope to which they can disseminate this enthusiasm to the point 
which is required. The local branches or affiliates of this corporation, 
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or the corporation directly, would be in a position to undertake di- 
rectly to publish accounts of such of those people as seem to be likely 
and suitable authors. 

Other local citizens who were favorable to the West could find 
through the corporation an opportunity to publish their material. 

Russian subsidy of relatively impoverished Indian writers is a long 
and well-established practice. As a matter of fact, it has given the 
Communist tinge to a great many of the publications of that country. 

The corporation could also, when necessary, commission writing 
in this country of books that really are needed for the translation 
program and that simply do not exist. For example, Abraham Lin- 
coln is a character that is revered in an almost religious way in many 
areas of the world by people who know very little of the United States 
and may, in fact, know very little about Lincoln with the exception 
that he was a simple man devoted to human freedom. 

A suitable biography of Lincoln for an Iranian group of readers, 

say, school children, for example, would be a very helpful thing to 
have. 
There just is not any such biography. We have relatively sim- 
ple biographies of Lincoln for American school children, but they as- 
sume a child reading it knows at least in general terms the period of 
American history in which Lincoln lived. They assume he knows the 
geography of the United States. They assume a whole range of 
knowledge that simply is not possessed by the school children in the 
countries which we want to reach. 

If one wanted to bring out a biography of Lincoln or Jefferson for 
Iranian children, it would have to be written especially. 

We do have a biography of Lincoln for Korean children, which 
carries the Koreanization of it even to the point that the pictures of 
Lincoln and his family in the lavish illustrations have somewhat of an 
oriental cast so that they would not look so strange to Korean readers. 

We ought to have such a thing not for one country, where we are 
able to produce it because of the available budget for the area being 
large, but for Asian countries in general. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the entire 
set of justifications with regard to the item “Support of Book Pub- 
lishing and Export House,” appearing on pages 769 through 775 of the 
justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


2. GENERAL STATEMENT 


SL), a a a a re $5, 000, 000 

(a) Problem.—To neutralize and overcome the effects of Communist activities 
in the book publishing and distribution field, especially in the critical areas of the 
Near East and Asia and to use this medium as a fully effective instrument of 
American educational policy. Field reports indicate that the Communists are 
both active and effective in making their propaganda material available in these 
critical areas through use of their book trust—the Mezhdumarodneia Kniga 
(International Book). The techniques used are fairly simple: in the Soviet effort 
fo attract the wavering segments of the population to their side by the “reason- 
ableness” of their proposals, the Soviets subsidize the publication and distribution 
of books at every phase of the operation; thus the books are able to be sold in 
foreign markets at a price that the native population is able to pay. Obviously, 
the retail price of a Soviet-sponsored book bears no relation to its production cost. 
The result is that Communist-propaganda material is purchased and read with- 
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out the reader being quite aware of being propagandized. There is little douht 
that Russia would be more than willing to give the books away free of charge, 
absorbing the entire costs if the objectives could be achieved in that manner. ]t 
is a fact generally accepted, however, that some foreign peoples look with 
suspicion upon material given away free as propaganda, whereas their hunger for 
literature and books makes them easy prey for material offered them throuch 
commercial channels at an artificially low price. 

In France alone, for example, it is known that the Soviets have spent th: 
equivalent of S4 million on book publishing and distribution subsidies. If we 
are to compete with the proponents of Communism for the mind and reason of 
these who can be reached through books, we must adopt similar tactics in ordes 
to build the situations of strength essential to achievement of United States gous 
Vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

(hb) Solution.-By supporting, particvlarly in areas where the book publishing 
and/or distribution trade operates on a primitive level, the activities of a privat 
nonprofits United States corporation which will translate, publish, and distribute 
commercially those American or other books which explain and further the tru 
aims of the United States on the one Land, and expose and explode the Con 
munist aims and myths on the other. 

Books chosen for this effect by the Departtnent and financially supported 
un extent commensurate with the book and its importance to the United States 
would be made available to the native literate population through customary 
outlets, namely bookstores, newsstands, pavoment vendors, ete; the books 
woud be priced within the economic ability of the people to purchase ; books 
would be in English and/or local languages and dialects. 

The American publishing industry as a whole has indicated full and whole 
hearted support: it has taken the lead, to the extent of soliciting private funds, 
to crente such an organization which is to have its headquarters in the United 
States, with branches, or preferably affiliates, in every major country in the 
critical areas. 

The corporation will generally undertake to 

1. Publish abroad, in Eneslish and in translation, American and selected 

foreign books in full length, serialization, comic-book form, newspaper 
formiutt, Supplements, and condensations : 

2. Commission American authors to prepare or adapt works needed in 
the information and educational exchange program and encourage local 
authors to write desirable bocks which would be published ; 

>. establish effective distribution and marketing arrangements, including 
retail outlets in key foreign cities, where necessary ; 

ft. Provide, where necessary, marketing facilities for books of the Ameri 
ean publishing industry ; 

5. Promote, publicize, and stimulate commercial distribution abroad of 
desirable United States books, both in English and in translation ; 

6. Overcome bottlenecks now existing in foreign publishing facilities, by 
sharing with affiliated foreign publishers United States technical know 
how, providing paper where necessary, lending technical assistance and 
facilities, 


: a : 
Detailed justification by object of OL pense 


1953 estimate 


Number | Amount 


01 Personal services— Full-time permanet Departmental (Washington 3 $50, 400 
Lapse 815 


Net permanent 


Pay in excess of 52 weeks 


Total, personal services (net 


The 15 positions required to service this program include two special services 
officers (GS-12) to serve as liaison between the Department, the corporation, 
and the overseas missions; four editors (1 GS-12 and 3 GS-11) to select, review 
and approve all books considered for translation; three stenographers (GS-4) ; 
one fiscal clerk (GS-4) ; and three clerk-typists (GS-3). 


02) Travel: 1953 estimate ? ae smn oy S00 
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Fifty round trips to New York will be required in fiscal year 1953 for program 
officers of the Department to consult and plan operations with officers of the 
corporation, and to handle specific problems which are bound to arise in a pro- 
gram of this scope. 


11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 1953 estimate $4, 938, 699 

This board of directors of the corporation will be made up almost entirely of 
publishers and educators of proven ability in private enterprise. Policy control 
would be maintained by the Department through the negotiation of specific 
contracts in order to safeguard the public interest in the program, Operating 
antenomy would rest almost entirely with the corporation, although the De- 
partment and overseas missions would give whatever support was desirable to 
facilitate its operations. This would give the corporation flexibility of operation 
which would enable it to break existing bottlenecks and enable us to produce 
not 10 to 12 titles average per country as is now the case, but 100 and more 
per year. 

The program calls for the distribution by the corporation of some 25,600,000 
books, both in English and in translation by June 80, 1953, through commercial 
markets in Japan, Formosa, Malaya, Indonesia, Philippines, Indochina, Burma, 
Thailand, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, and 
Syria (this may seem a staggering figure but it should be remembered that 
the Soviets distribute in France alone 50,090 copies each in tive languages of 
a single title). Secondary flows will be stimulated to other countries within 
this sphere. For example, books in Arabic can be guided into markets in Saudi 
Arabia, Libya, and other Arab-speaking countries not initially covered. Of 
the total number of books to be distributed, SO percent will be in foreign lan- 
guages native to the area. This program contemplates assimilating many of 
the Department's translation activities in the areas in which it will operate, 
and in facet, will develop many sources which the Department's program has 
stimulated in these countries. It will be necessary, however, for the Depart- 
ment to continue to sponsor translation programs in these areas until this 
operation gets into full swing to retain the good will and cooperation of native 
publishers who have been nurtured and to whom a break in operations might 
well prove disastrous in the long run. 

Obviously, in order to obtain a program of this scope it will be necessary for 
the e‘tablishment of foreign book-trade channels where none now exist and the 
strengthening of foreign publishing facilities. The first thing to be accomplished 
by the corporation is the recruiting and organizing of the headquarters opera- 
tional staff to carry on this program. Since the activities to be undertaken are 
of a cold-war emergency nature and are larger than those now carried on by 
any one American book publisher, it is necessary that only top-notch experts 
be recruited from the United States publishing industry. These would include 
the evecutive director, production manager, public-relations manager, distri- 
hution manager, business manager, and four regional editors. An adequate 
stall of some 20 professional and clerical assistants for these key persons will 
also be necessary, plus adequate space and overhead allowance. It is estimated 
that this will cost $498,699 for the fiscal year 1953. 

During the initial period of operation, projects will be undertaken to develop 
the program from grass roots upward, at the same t'me getting those books into 
the pipelines which can be most easily produced and marketed. As soon as 
possible a survey will be started, country by country, by technical experts ber- 
rowed from the publishing industry, to find out exactly what publishing facilities 
exist in each country and whether or not existing facilities are adaptable to this 
type of operation. This survey will be completed by January 1, 1953, at which 
time necessary adjustments in facilities can be made to gear the program toward 
maximum production. This survey will cost $20,000 per country fer each of 15 
countries, or $800,000 in all, 

At the same time, experienced publishing representatives will be sent to each 
country to establish branch headquarters from which to run all phases of the 
operation in that country. These representatives will be high-calibered persons 
skilled in publishing advertising, promotion, and distribution techniques, whose 
main job will be to deal with local publishers for production and establishing the 
flow of publications even to the extent of opening new channels and outlets where- 
ever they are needed. It is estimated that $85,000 per country, or $525,000 in all, 
will be required for these overseas staffs. 

It is already clear that certain equipment will be needed to reinforce foreign 
facilities, and for emergency situations. One complete printing and binding un't 
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is required to be located strategically so as to be aecessible to all countries in |i 
sphere. The equipment will consist of one binder and attachments at $200,0u) 
one printing press and attachments at $150,000, 500 tons of paper at $300 per ton 
(20,000 sheets to the ton), or $150,000 in all, and the leasing of 10 platemaking 
machines at $2,500 yearly each, or a total of $25,000. In all, $525,000 is required 
for this equipment and paper. 

The “kick-off on books will be made with the immediate distribution of 
2,000,000 paper-back books in English. Plans call for the distribution of 20,000 
copies each of 100 titles, most of which are now in print, in markets in which 
English is either a principal or secondard language. These books will be the 
guinea pigs for determining the distribution channels to be used, and can }y 
gotten into the markets by December 1, 1952. These will take a grant of 10 cents 
each, or a total of $200,000, to be used for advertising and point of sale pron 
tion. It must be gotten across to the people that these books are available to 
them at a reasonable price, which in this case will be the equivalent of 30 cents, 
At the same time intensive arrangements will be made for immediate translations 
and production of important books into the markets in native languages as soon 
as possible. The over-all program calls for the translation and publication of 
100 titles in 14 principal languages in editions of 15,000 each, 21,000,000 in all, 
at a cost of $2,100,000. In a country like India, 10 secondary languages would 
be used in editions of 1,500 each instead of the one principal language edition of 
15,000. Again it is planned to make grants to the extent of 10 cents per copy f 
advertising and point of sale promotion, but provisions are also made for the 
outright purchase of rights in all languages required at $500 per title, or $50,000 
in all, as well as for assistance in translating at $200 per language, or $280,000 in 
all. Not only will this serve to familiarize the native populace with the know!- 
edge that the books are available, but it offers the necessary inducement to loca! 
publishers whose support we must have in undertaking this program. 

Important United States books in what is called the trade and technical fields 
warrant considerable attention in this program. These books, which retail in 
the United States for anywhere from 83.50 to $15 and more are in constant 
demand overseas, but obviously they are priced much too high to be considered 
within reasonable access by the foreign purchaser. It is therefore planned that 
American publishers will run special editions with plastic covers of such books 
for use overseas only, Which they will make available to the corporation at manu 
facturing cost plus a token profit for both the publisher and author, and which 
the corporation itself would then market, to retail in foreign markets at the 
equivalent of $1. Some 200 selected trade titles and 100 technical titles would 
be supported in editions of 2,000 each during the first year. Although the cost 
of the 600,000 books involved would be $360,000, publishing experience indicates 
that eventually a total 70 percent sale could be reasonably expected which would 
mean a return of $252,000, leaving an out-of-pocket cost of 18 cents per book 
The unsaleable copies would be turned over to USIE for institutional presenta 
tion, Book trade practices and methods such as the “Curtis red figure technique” 
would be used to cut down this return figure. 

Plans call for commissioning the writing of 50 special books and adapting and 
reorienting 50 American books to make them suitable for the program. These 
plans include a project to stimulate writings by natives in the foreign Gountrics 
on themes most effective in a propaganda sense—-having a native tell his own 
people how democracy helps them and conversely how communisin enslaves them 
Moreover, this type of project will stimulate native interest in the book program 
usa whole. 

Although technical books may not per se convey psychological messages, it is 
important for the corporation to include them in their distribution. They can be 
adapted to be of psychological use, but most important, their distribution by the 
corporation is important to forestall depreciation of the publishers’ imprints 
Otherwise, all books appearing under the imprints might be considered propa 
ganda vehicles. These writings are estimated to cost an average of $1,000 each, 
or $100,000 in all. 

All surveys and organizing activities will have been gotten well underway, and 
the operations will be geared toward maximum production by the middle of the 
fiscal year 1953. Reliable officials of the publishing industry have indicated that 
although this seems to be an ambitious program it is merely a beginning wit! 
respect to their ability to produce. It is the type of program which develoys 
publishing facilities in other countries so that if the unexpected occurs, we can 
count on strong bastions in these countries to continue the fight to free men's 
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minds. It is the kind of program which stimulates the distribution of our books 
hy commercial methods and by people skilled in the industry; it establishes 
channels which will enable the United States publishing industry to develop 
furthr means of carrying our books abroad; it enables us to cope successfully 
with Communist activities in this field and to overcome their effectiveness. 
4. Summary of requirements by object of expense 

1953 estimate 
OL Personal services (net) 4 eberasoes he $58, 9O1 
Ae) g ‘ ae ce eee -¢ LS ene mine 2, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ Bache as Z _._ 4,938, 699 


Grand total Dhyana ox ees ____ 5, 000, 000 


LOCATION AT WHICH FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS WOULD BE PRINTED 


Mr. Rooney. Where would the books be printed in the foreign 
language ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. Some would be printed in the United States, where there 
=a large reserve press capacity. The American presses could absorb 
this program without any great effect. 

Although American printer’s wages are very large, the American 
printing presses are more eflicient and American printing is thus more 
inexpensive than in many areas of the world. 

We have requested in this program, funds that will enable us to 
make a grant to the corporation that would let it establish a high- 
speed book press, and binding establishement at a convenient point 
inor near the Asian Continent, Manila or Singapore, for example, in 
order to make closer production possible. 

I believe we should also contemplate that the corporation ought to 
operate through subsidiaries or affiliates in producing as much mate- 
rialas local manufacture and facilities can conviently absorb in a par- 
ticular country simply in order to keep those publishers friendly to 
the United States and in the habit of producing material that we 
sponsor and to have the local imprints of those printing and pub- 
lishing companies known. 

But my expectation would be that the majority of the actual manu- 
facture would be in the United States, 


PRINTING COST PER BOOK 


Mr. Rooney. Under this, how much would a book cost, printed 
in the native language of Italy, which, we shall say, would sell for 
$3.50 or $5 in the United States ? 

Mr. Lacy. We would try to sell such a book, sir, in the neighborhood 
of 300 lire, in other words, about 50 cents. 

It would be differently produced than the $3.50 or the $5 book, and 
it would have a paper binding and would otherwise be more simply 
ianufactured. The manufacturing costs would be higher than 50 
cents, but if we really wanted to sell it competitively with Communist 
inaterials in Italy. it ought to sell at about 300 or 500 lire. 

Mr. Rooney. What wou!'d it cost to print? You have told us what 
it would be sold at. 

Mr. Lacy. It would cost us to produce probably $1 to S110. sir. 
But Tam not a professional in the publishing industry and that would 
be subje:t toa 10- or 15-percent margin of error. 
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SIMILARITY WITH NEWSSTAND PAPER-BOUND BOOKS 

Mr. Roonry. Would this program be in any way similar to the 
program under which they take books and then abridge them and 
condense them and sell them for 25 cents here on the newsstands 

Mr. Lacy. We would anticipate using that technique; yes, sir. We 
do it now in the existing translation program that uses the local pub 
lishers. We do produce condensations of American books that car 
sell more cheaply than the full-length book. 

It would be anticipated that this corporation, which would be 
able to do that on a much larger scale and much more efliciently than 
local publishers. would use the same technique. That is particularly 
true with books that you would want to sell at prices like 10, 15, 20 
cents ina country like Burma, for people whose literacy is sort of 
marginal, who do not like to read long and extensive books. 


CONFINEMENT OF PROGRAM TO FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose that this program were confined to printing 
in foreign laguages; what then / 

Mr. Lacy. Let me say that about 90 percent of what is here requested 
is for publication in foreign languages. A limitation to that would 
correspondingly reduce the sum needed. This did not propose any 
production of books in English. It did propose letting the corpora 
tion act as a broker to sell abroad two classes of American books, 
selling them at a loss and absorbing the loss itself, being reimbursed 
by grants from the Department. 

Those two classes would be American inexpensive paper-bound 
reprints, the sort vou see frequently on newsstands, at the price of 
25> or 35 cents, but carefully selected as to topic and character of 
the book. 

Those now sell in a country like India at prices closer to 50 cents 
because of export costs and shipping costs, and so on. 

We would like to be able to absorb enough loss to bring that price 
down to, say, 1 rupee or 114 rupees, which would be about 25 cents, 
for that class of book. 

The other class of book would be special foreign editions of cur- 
rently produced American books, the ordinary hard-cover trade book 
that sells for 83.75 or so, having the printed or publisher run off 
about 10.000 extra copies with paper bindings, have him sell those 
to this corporation for, let us say, $1.25 a copy, with the corporatior 
able to sell them abroad at prices to sell the book, whatever price was 
necessary to really spread the book in the market to which it was 
addressed, perhaps 50 to 75 cents. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston ? 
POCKET SIZED BOOKS 


Mr. Presvon. I was of the opinion that the more books you pro- 
duced pocket-size, the more readers you would have. 

Mr. Lacy. We feel very strongly, sir, that the ordinary hard-cover, 
full-size trade book can have very limited utility in such a program. 
It has a place in reaching a small group of intellectuals who need an 
extensive treatment of things. 
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But there are so few of them. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Preston. We found out in the last war that a soldier would 
not carry a normal-sized book around for more than 5 minutes, but 
if you gave him one pocket-szed book, he would put it in his pocket 
and read ever vthing he could get his hands on. 

Mr. Lacy. Many books that originally sell 10,000 or so copies as 
hard-cover editions will sell close to a million copies in 25-cent, paper- 
bound reprints. 

Mr. Preston. I think you should do everything within your power 
to produce these books as cheaply as possible regardless of what sort 
of binding they have. 

People are not usually too concerned with what sort of a binding 
a book has, if it is of the size that IT mentioned a moment ago, pro- 
vided it is attractive otherwise. People will read the pocket-sized 
book who would not be interested in reading the large-size, hard- 
covered book. 

Mr. Lacy. TLagree with that completely, sir 

Mr. Preston. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall / 

Mr. Marsuauni. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ¢ 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, thank you, sir 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mass CoMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. The next item appears on page 776 of the justifications 
and is entitled “Mass Communications. 

It is a request In the amount of 81 million. 

Mr. Harris. Dr. Francis Colligan will present the item. 

Mr. Couuigan. Mr. Chairman, this is a project worked out coopera- 
tively by the Division of Exchange of Persons, the Broadcasting Di- 
vision, the Press Division, and the Motion Picture Division. Its pur- 
pose primarily is to support those other media operations through 
mi iking grants to certain se lected people. 

As production increases in these mass media, our production in- 
creases, we have to depend and we want to depend more and more 
upon indigenous sources abroad to carry out our story through the 
local mass media. 


LOCALIZING RADIO, PRESS, AND MOTION-PICTURE WORK 


That, as you know, is also the basis for our hope to localize more 
and more our radio programs, our press coverage, and our motion- 
picture work. 

In many parts of the world these local mass media, for example, 
local newspapers, are quite weak. They are not at all adequate to do 
an effective job. 

We have numerous requests from overseas to try to do whatever can 
be done to better or raise the level of local groups which will carry our 
stories and local broadcasting. 

So from countries in the Near East and southeast Asia, and 
other countries, as well, we propose to bring under this particular 
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project certain selected people in the radio industry; that is, the own- 
ers and directors and workers in local broadcasting stations, the 
owners and workers on local newspapers, and people in the motivo 
picture field also, to this country for the purpose of improving thei 
own abilities technically so that when they return to their own coun- 
tries they will be more effective carriers, so to speak, or media, for 
the messages which we are trying more and more to localize in such 
countries. 

I should say that in the field of motion pictures, we are not inter 
ested, of course, in theatrical motion picture work. We are inter- 
ested in the maximum effective utilization of the documentary films 
that we produce in this country, and in our own department, for 
circulation overseas through schools, through other institutions, an 
through community groups, 

That, very briefly, is the essence of this particular project—an at- 
tempt, in other words, to raise the technical level of locally owned, 
locally controlled mass media groups overseas for the purpose of 
affording us a more effective vehicle, a more effective medium for 
carrying our message overseas. 

As indicated in the statement of the justification, we would propose 
to bring certain senior people in these fields, certain junior people in 
these fields, and to send abroad a certain limited number of Ameri- 
cans who could, through direct contact, conferences, sometimes semi 
nars, and short-term institutes, help raise the level of journalism and 
other mass media in the manrer in which we desire. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else / 

Mr. Cotnigan. That is all, sir, by way of general statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do yeu not have police chiefs listed here? 

Mr. Cotnican. Well, with due respect to police chiefs, sir 

Mr. Rooney. Or have you them here / 

Mr. Conticgan. They are not mass media operators, sir, 

The essence of this project is to try to raise the local level, the local 
technical level of mass media operators so that they may become a 
more effective medium for the transmission of our messages as locally 
carried in the countries in which we are interested. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

We shall at this point insert in the record pages 776, 777, 778, 779) 
of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1955 estimate an x ea Re. ee EE ee ES ae ey ORL EE 


(«) Problem: Among the key molders of public opinion are the people who 
work in mass Communications, including radio, the press, motion pictures, maga 
zines, and book publications. ‘The Soviet propaganda campaign makes skillful! 
use of all of these media to confuse the public mind in critical areas, to develop 
mistrust and animosity toward the United States and its policies, and to foste1 
respect for the U. S. S. R. In the past, the USTE program has made good use 
of these media, but much more must be done to enlist the help of people behind 
these media overseas. For example, enlisting the he!p of motion-picture pro- 
ducers and distributors, radio broadcasters, and newspaper publishers will greatl, 
improve the effectiveness of the program. 

(b) Solution: It is proposed to attack the problem on the following thre: 
levels: 
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(1) JLEP-OIB cooperative project.—It is proposed to bring to the United States 
a total of 90 individuals in the field of radio broadcasting from each of 30 priority 
countries. These people would include 30 commentators, 30 script writers, and 30 
program directors. It is proposed to send 10 Americans on specialists’ grants 
to conduct seminars and provide guidance for their counterparts in the coun- 
tries concerned. The incoming foreigners would be equally divided between 
senior personnel, who would be treated as professional observers on 4-month 
grants, and junior personnel, who would come on an average of 10 months 
apiece for study and training. Emphasis would be given to the more productive 
young people who prepare cgpy and put it on the air, While in the United 
States, these grantees could also be used for overseas broadcasts by VOA and 
other outlets. 

(2) INP-IEP project.—It is proposed to bring to the United States 60 men 
and women in the field of press and publications, including editorial writers, 
publishers, reporters, and columnists, who get out the bulk of each day’s news. 
rhese people would be nominated through regular USIE selection chanels in 
each of 30 countries in the third and fourth zones, with an average of two to 
each country. About one-half of these individuals would be senior people on 4- 
month grants for observation and work in American newspapers. 

The remainder would be younger people on 10-month grants, receiving a tailored 
course at a few selected universities. Ten American experts in the field of press 
and publications would be chosen to conduct seminars for working newsmen in 
the countries concerned. 

(3) IMP-IEP project.—This project would consist of bringing to the United 
States a four-man team from each of five countries in which the motion-picture 
industry is either nonexistent or poorly developed. These people would be placed 
on contract in selected American universities and would be student-trainees under 
uppropriate supervision, charged with learning the essentials of motion-picture 
production. It is expected that they would assist in developing motion-picture 
industries oriented toward the United States. In addition, it is proposed to 
bring from the third- and fourth-zone countries a total of 30 additional outstand- 
ing motion-picture writers, producers, and directors. It is further proposed to 
send to the countries concerned 10 Americans directly connected with pictures 
produced by IMP for circulation in those countries. 

(4) Summary.—tt is believed that these projects will be hig’ ly effective in 
combining TEP techniques with the technioues of the information media to 
achieve more effectively and quick!y USI cbj-ctives in the countries concerned. 
Also, these projects should have a lasting effect in each country by establishing 
in the press, radio, and motion-picture industries permanent liaison with the 
leaders of these professions in the United States. In accordance with accepted 
operating principles, maximum use will be made of cooperating public and private 
agencies operating through contractual arrangements under the supervision of 
IEP. 


3. Detailed justification by object of expense 
1953 estima 
Number 


Personal services—full-time permanent (Washington 
Exchange of persons $43, 845 
Radio broadessting 10, 450 
Press and publication y 10, 450 
Motion pictures ‘ 10, 450 


18, 798 


Totel, full-time permanent 75, 195 


Lapse (25 percent) 


Total, personal services (net oY, 397 


In the three cooperative projects above, the basic plan of operation would 
he for each of the three information media divisions to provide one officer 
(GS-12) and one secretary (GS-5) to work with the appropriate officials in 
IEP in the planning and execution of these cooperative programs. The graitees, 
both Ameriean and foreign, would be handled in accordance with TEP practices 
and policies. The media divisions also would participate in evaluating these 
operations, 
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The 10 positions requested for IEP are required to augment the existing staffs 
in organizational units of the Division which will be affected by this increase jy 
workload. 

02 Travel: 1953 estimate______ 
It is estimated that $2,378 will be required for domestic staff 
travel to make contacts and arrangements fer training and ob- 
servation for vrantees. 
Twelve thousand dollars is requested for overseas trips for a 
team of 4 program officers (1 from each inedi: bd 
OT Other contractual services : 1953 estimate__ % 64, ON0 
For fiscal year 1953, $17,480 will be needed ‘for administering, 
on a contractual basis, the program for the 9) study grantees 
in the United States for study and training. Contracts in the 
amount of $42,500 will be made with universities to cover the 
cost of materials used by motion-picture teams which includes 
$5,000 for equipment. 
11) Grants, subsidies and contributions : 1953 estimate S64, 250 
It is estimated that the following grants will be issued under 
this project: 
Foreign nationals: 


105 leaders and specialists at (approximately $38,175) 333, 50) 

95 Study grants at $4,150 z 394, 250 

Americans : 30 leaders and specialists at $4,550. —__- ‘ 136, 500 

4. Summary of requirements by object of erpense 
1953 estimate: 

QOL Versonal services (net) $56, 397 

QO Travel : : 14, 373 

OT Other contractual services : . 64, YSO 

11) Grants, subsidies, and contributions : : 864, 250 


Grand total_ ae :, a 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Presron. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuanti. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Chevencer. No questions. 


CoorRDINATING Private Resources roR FACILITATING ‘THE VIstTr or 
Foreign ExXcHANGEES AND FoR ASSEMBLING INFORMATION ApoUT 
Pusniic AND Private Epucatrionan Excu ance Programs 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Coordinating private re 
sources for facilitating the visit of foreign exchangees and for assem 
bling information about public and private educational exchange 
progranis. 

The request is in the amount of S600,000, 

What have you to say about this? 


SCOPE OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Connigan. Mr. Chairman, the problem is this: that we would 
ike to reach a maximum number of foreign visitors to the United 
States. You have before you, of course, the figures on the people 
whom we want to bring to the United States, but there are numerous 
others here. They are here, as one of our tables indicates, under the 
auspices of other agencies of our Government, and they are here under 
private auspices as well. 
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PERSONS BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY BY OTHER THAN USIE 


One of the purposes of this project; in fact, the primary purpose, 
is to try to exploit to the fullest extent and to take full advantage 
of these people who are here for other purposes primarily than those 
for which we bring people here, but who are available and who per- 
haps can be taken advantage of by, for example, giving them a broader 
picture of American life, and developing maximum community re- 
sources for them so that even those who do not come here under our 
program, most foreign students, let us say, will see as much of the 
United States as possible while they are here. 

There are numerous private organizations in the United States 
which are very much interested in cooperating with us on this kind 
of thing, but they are uncoordinated. They need help. 

In one way or other, we have to coordinate these resources so as 
to get the maximum return from them. 


ORIENTATION MATERIALS 


Another point is this: We need more and more orientation materials 
with a view to giving to people who come to this country and to the 
people who deal with them, their hosts while they are here, the various 
organizations that sponsor them and support them and guide them 
and direct them, materials that will enable such organizations to 
handle these people properly. 

It isa rather important thing. We do not believe that the mere 
bringing of someone to the United States automatically and inevitably 
is going to make him a good friend of the United States or give him 
a broad picture of the United States. 

One of our purposes here is to develop certain orientation materials 
that would assure a better handling of such people by their American 
hosts. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that you have never gone into 
this subject before / 

Mr. Connigan. Not in this way or to this extent. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, to any extent, have you gone into it / 

Mr. Cotiican. Do you mean in this budget, sir, in this estimate ¢ 

Mr. Rooney, At any time previously and over the years? 

Mr. Cotnigan. Yes, si 

Mr. Roonry. We have been under the impression that this has been 
part of your functions and duties now for a number of years. 

Mr. Counigan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

What we are trying to do is to extend it to people other than those 
who come here directly under our auspices. In other words, here we 
are trying to reach the maximum number of foreign visitors to the 
United States, whether they are under our auspices, or under the 
auspices of other governmental agencies, or under private auspices 
as well, 

For example, there are approximately 30,000 foreign students in the 
United States, and we certainly do not bring all of them here. We 
have been interested in all of them, working through various organi- 
zations such as the Foreign Student Advisors Association. 

But this project is an attempt to go much further than we have been 
ible to in the past to coordinate the activities of private organizations 
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so that the full, so a least the maximum use can be made of private 
resources, private hospitality, and private good will toward these 
various people. 

I might say, sir, that one figure I have not been able to check, oie 
figure along this line, may be of interest. In the United Kingdom, 
I am told—and I have not double checked this figure—there are sone 
35 centers or offices in England for the handling of foreign vistors, 5 
offices which are supported by the British. 

And, of course, England is a good deal smaller country than ou 
own, 

In talking to a British official about a year ago, he told me of a pla 
that they were working on, under which the kind of thing we are plan 
ning here would be carrier out in London on a borough- to-boroug)) 
basis, with each borough of the city of London having a committee 
for the purpose of taking maximum care, so to speak, of foreig: 
students and other signific: ant visitors who lived within that part of 
London. 

I do not know how far that plan has gone. It was reported to me |) 
a British citizen about a year ago. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The third part of this project is concerned with a clearing house for 
information about educational exchange activities. 

It is our feeling that this is a very greatly needed thing. As a 
matter of fact, the management survey of our Division which was 
undertaken in October 1950, recommended or indicated, rather, that 
the information that we had regarding exchange projects under pub- 
lic and private, especially private or ganizations, and the information 
that we have as to the resources of the United States for proper!) 
taking care of these people is fragmentary. 

We are very conscious of that. Three years ago a meeting of the 
American Council on Education, in Estes Park, Colo., representing 
American universities, made a similar note and passed a resolution to 
the effect that somehow, somewhere, there ought to be a clearinghouse 
for information about this kind of thing, that is, in terms of public and 
private projects, public and private resources, and who is doing what. 
There is no such clearinghouse. We have been conscious of that need 
for} years, at least, and we have waited in the hope that perhaps some 
body else, some private group, would take the initiative in establishing 
it. 

We do not feel that we can wait any longer, and we feel that we 
“ought perhaps to take the leadership, wor king very cooperatively with 
private organizations in setting up ane lective cle: winghouse of infoi 
mation so that we shall know what private organizations are doing i) 
this field and they will know what we are doing, and our resources cal 
be developed in a coordinated and reasonable manner. 

That, sir, is the reason particularly for point 3 of our request, 
request for a clearinghouse for information about educational ex- 
change. 

To the extent possible, we would work with private organizations 
and would hope that they would contribute to such an establishment 
as well as we. 





Or 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this item 4 

If not, we shall insert in the record at this point pages 780 through 
7s4 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1953 estimate ....-.-..- Sata aeitac mine Sarita S600, 000 


(a) Problem (1) Coordinating private resources.—There is need for a more 
effective mechanism for assuring that adequate community experience, which is 
one of the most valuable aspects of a grantee’s visit to the United States is pro- 
vided the nationals of other countries visiting here under the exchange programs 
of the State Department, other governmental agencies, and private groups and 
organizations. The only organizations presently operating in this field are a 
few private agencies which, for the most part, derive their funds for other 
purposes and are not staffed or financed to do the work required. These private 
agencies are completely submerged by the requests which are being made by 
foreign visitors and governmental agencies. Although there are almost unlim- 
ited private resources available, they are to a great degree unused because no 
device for taking advantage of the possibilities exists. If a catalyst were avail- 
able to coordinate and develop the existing potentialities of the various commu- 
nities of America it is believed that the sojourn of the foreign visitor in America 
would be far more effective in carrying out the objectives of the campaign of 
truth in that he would really come to know American life, and from knowing 
it, be a better vehicle for carrying the democratic message back to the land from 
where he came. 

(2) Developing better orientation materials —In addition to the lack of a co- 
ordinating device for tapping the private resources for providing community 
experience in this country, there is also a very great and immediate need for 
developing more suitable orientation materials, presently unavailable, which 
are needed to present a clear, concise, and factual explanation of various aspects 
of American life and culture. Although small beginnings have been made in 
this field, there is a very great and very urgent need for preparing materials 
specifically designed to meet the needs of foreign visitors and make these ma- 
terials available to the various organizations and agencies interested in pro- 
viding orientation to foreign visitors. 

(3) Clearing house for information about educational exchange.—At the pres- 
ent time there exists no centralized service for gathering, consolidating, and 
making available on a systematic basis complete information on all private and 
public programs concerned with the international exchange of persons and ma- 
terials. Sueh a centralized service is essential to the proper planning and con- 
duct of this program if maximum and most effective use is to be made of limited 
United States Government funds by avoiding undesirable duplication, not only 
between Government and private effort, but also among programs sponsored by 
different United States Government agencies and the many multilateral programs 
of the United Nations. Such a service is also needed by both planning and operat- 
ing staffs to stimulate further private activity in ways more effective for USTE 
purposes. Both the Management Survey of Educational Exchange (October 
1950) and an earlier report by the American Council on Education (December 
1949) have described as diffuse and fragmentary the present sources of informa- 
tion concerning educational exchange, and have pointed to the vital need for 
centralizing such information. 

(b) Solution.—Since the above problem has three very different aspects, three 
very different solutions will be required : 

(1) It is proposed that a grant be made to carefully selected agencies through- 
out the country. Private agencies selected to carry on this important work 
will be chosen on the basis of established interest in developing international 
understanding or related endeavors, In each case, a survey will be made by 
the Department to establish the need for and the potentialities of the available 
agencies in each State. The selected agency will receive a grant to pay only those 
expenses necessary for this endeavor which will be over and above voluntary 
support. Every agency selected will be instructed in the job of coordinating 
local private resources, providing community and home experience to foreign 
visitors, and assisting in arranging professional contacts for foreign visitors 
when required. These agencies will also provide assistance in arranging for 
lodging, transportation, cashing checks, ete., for foreign visitors. 
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(2) It is proposed that funds be made available to prepare carefully selected 
materials on subjects for which the need has been determined by surveys con- 
ducted by the Department or suitable private agencies. On the basis of priorities 
established by the Department, the materials will be prepared and paid for on a 
fee basis, or under a contractual arrangement with a private agency. Assistance 
of the private enterprise unit of the general manager's office will be called upon 
to arrange for the publication of these materials by private enterprise, and thy 
finished products will be distributed through the various agencies dealing with 
foreign visitors. 

(3) It is proposed to establish and maintain an office through a contract with 
a competent private agency. This office would serve as a focal point for sys 
tematically gathering and consolidating complete information on all private and 
public programs concerned with the international exchange of persons and ma- 
terials, and for making it available to the Department and other interested agen 
cies and organizations. This would not be a duplication of work being done }\ 
various agencies in this country, but a utilization of all existing sources in order 
to integrate and keep current relevant data, and to devise and issue periodi 
reports. It would be necessary for the Department to backstop this office with 
sufficient staff in IkP and ICD to furnish pertinent material on the Department's 
programs to this office, to supervise its activity and to assure proper distributior 
of material issued by the office to appropriate users in the Department. 


De taile d | isl ification hy objects of f r pe nse 


1953 estimate 





Number Amount 
01 Personal € per nent 
Fact ( $20 
Overseas information centers 1 
Potal, full-time permanent 7 4 
Lapse ie 8 
Total, perso ‘ ‘ t 9 26, 18 


Of the six positions for TEP three will be required in the Special Services 
Branch to put the programs into operation for coordinating private resources 
and preparing orientation materials. The other three positions for TEP in the 
program development staff will be necessary to provide for a departmental! 
back-stop for the clearing house agency in furnishing pertinent material on the 
Department's programs, liaison with the agency, and to assure proper distribu- 
tion of material issued to appropriate users in the Department. The remaining 
position will provide a GS-9 to carry out similar functions in the Division of 
Overseas Information Centers, . 

1953 estimat: 
02 Travel ) = $3, 000 
It is estimated that $3,000 will be required for staff travel in con- 
nection with visits to the forty-odd agencies providing community 
facilities for our exchangees. 
11) Grants, subsidies, and contributions ——- - vesscaeu casa ARES OLE 
The grants referred to under “2. b. Solution” are estimated as 
follows: 
(1) Grant-in-aid to selected agency, for necessary expenses for 


providing Community services, 40, at $7,500 antes mks UO 
(2) Grant-in-aid for preparing orientation materials: 
(a) Authors’ fees and editorial costs__ - 25,000 


(b) Publication of materials and transportation costs 10, 000 
(8) Grant-in-aid to private ageney as clearing house for infor- 
ation, to assemble all available data both in the United 
States and abroad, to render analysis of same, and pre- 
pare reports and publications. This will involve a staff 
of about 30 employees, a machine records system, travel 
for officers to negotiate with agencies for course material, 
publication costs, ete, ~__- : Suit eee --.. 235, 819 


(1 
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Summary of requirements by object of expense 


(1 Personal services (net) ~~~ ee Se ae ee 
(2 +Travel__-_- eee ; Zs 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : 570, 819 

Grand total : =? zs 600, 000 


EVALUATION SURVEYS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Evaluation Surveys,” and 
appears at page 785 of the justifications. 

What about this? 

Mr. Harris, Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Gedalecia begins speaking 
on this point, may I say that this is not quite the same as some of the 
other special projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this a new one / 

Mr. Harris. Since we depend upon our evaluation survey work, 
and since it has appeared in different parts of the budget in past 
years, It is here more as a matter of convenience than anything else. 

Mr. Rooney. Inasmuch as we are to look at the motion pictures 
previously discussed at 4 o'clock, and we are on a schedule here, we 
will start with this item tomorrow morning. 

The committee will recess now until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1952, 
Mr. Rooney. The first item for our consideration this morning, 
gentlemen, is entitled “Evaluation surveys,” which appears beginning 
at page 785 of the justifications. It is a request in the amount of 
st million. In connection therewith we shall insert the summary of 
projects by media which appears at page 786 of the justifications. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of projects by media 


Se | . on $285, OOO 
Se .) —_— 3 : Pee é : 107, 5) 
C.1Tkr .. . ee ey a , 60, 000 
1} GD 2: cen : 65, OOO 
EK. IMP ae Ba oe , 82, 500 
ee) ae a's ~~ eee as 214, TS9 

Total__ Ne S14, 789 


Mr. Roonry. What is the explanation of this item ? 

Mr. Gepatecia. I am here to speak on this particular item, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dr. Comprron. Mr. Gedalecia, Mr. Chairman. 


BACKGROUND OF MR, GEDALECTA 


Mr. Gepatecta. My name is Gedalecia. T am in charge of the 
evaluation work in the General Manager’s office. 

Mr. Roonry. For how long? 

Mr. Grepatecta. I have been here for approximately 9 months. 

Mr. Roonrty. What is your background ¢ 
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Mr. Gepatecta. I could begin with my education. I went to Syra- 
cuse University. I went to Fordham Law School. I did not finish, 
1 went there for 2 years. 

IT have done social work. I had a very brief tour in reporting. | 
was in the Office of War Information during the war. 

For the past 514 years prior to coming here I was in charge of re- 
search in the American Broadcasting Co.; the radio and the televisi n 
research that the network carried on. 

Mr. Rooney. You were in charge of it ? 

Mr. Gepatecta. I was. 

Mr. Roonry. Now tell us why you ask us for $1 million. 


EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Gepatecta. Well, sir, first I believe any operation of this type 
must look at itself, must find out what sort of a job it is doing. Is the 
money well spent or not? 

This basically is what I was doing for the past 514 years prior to 
my coming here. 

The American advertising industry, the American networks and 
magazines have worked out techniques for trying to find when you do 
spend a sum of money whether you are getting value received. Can 
you do a better job? Can you make it more effective? 

I have come here in an attempt to apply these techniques to a pro 
gram of this type. Also, I have been trying to go over the record of 
last year’s hearings before this committee to see what its intent was. 
and to see what the feeling of you gentlemen was in connection with 
evaluations. 

How do you know we are doing a successful job? 

I also noticed that you had great concern that this was being done 
in a very diffuse fashion, it was being done in the various devisions. 
My presence here is to try somehow to ‘meet your concern : How do you 
know you are doing an effective job? And also to meet your concern 
in pulling together in one place and under one direction this type 
of research. 

This is an exceedingly complex problem, as you gentlemen must 
appreciate far more than I do, the attempt to bring American com- 
mercial procedures to this type of operation. Yet I believe that by 
doing it, by adapting them to very particular and peculiar overseas 
needs, that this type of money spent on this item in the budget will 
help reveal to you gentlemen and to Dr. Compton as the Adminis- 
trator of this program how it is working, where it is effective, and 
where it is falling down. 

I believe in the detail of this budget you will see that the various 
items almost group themselves into three definite categories. One is 
an attempt to find out: What is the country like where we are operat- 
ing? In terms of: How do you reach people? What is in their 
minds? How can you adapt a program to reach them better? How 
do you select one medium rather than another ? 

Secondly, there is the group of items falling into the product- 
improvement categories. How can you do a more effective magazine ! 
How can you make a better radio program { How can you make sure 
what you are doing reaches people ? 
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Finally, and the most difficult of all, is a number of projects falling 
into the realm of effectiveness. Since I have been in Washington a 
comparatively short time, Mr. Chairman, “effectiveness” has been a 
word I have come across very often, and I have not found it too well 
defined. It would be wonderful if this technique could show in detail: 
You are changing this person’s mind; this article did that. Yet in this 
country Where this type of reseach is best done, and where the advertis- 
ing industry in the aggregate spends billions of dollars, they do not 
have that. They settle for this: Are we reaching the people we have 
-et out to reach? Do they understand the message we have tried to 
vet across to them ? 

Then they turn around and take a certain type of look at the cash 
register. 

‘These projects which are currently under way, and the ones which 
are suggested here, could show we are reaching the right people with 
a message which they understand, and show it in detail. I think 
then we will be considerably along the road toward showing effective- 
Ness. 

Sir, I have not prepared a much more elaborate statement than 
that. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not told us anything up to now, except 
that you have discussed the problems. 

Why should we give you this $1,000,0007 What have you done with 
the other $1,016,742 You have merely posed the questions, 

Mr. Geparect. I have posed the questions; frankly, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all you have done. 

Mr. Gepatecta. There have been some answers. 

Mr. Roonry. We understood those question long before this, I 
assure vou. 

Mr. Gepatecta. The money that has been expended on this has 
been put into that channel; into the channel of seeing more clearly. 

Mr. Rooney. I will ask you a plain question. 

Mr. Geparecta. Good. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you accomplished with the $1,016,742 ? 

Mr. May. In terms of obligations, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. This gentleman is answering. 

Mr. May. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Gepauecta. Sir, I can go over a list of what has been done, 
how this money has been spent, and give you an idea of the type of 
information which was produced and what was done with it in the 
program. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know what you have accomplished. Is that 
uot a fair question ? 

Mr. Gepatecta. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are getting over a million dollars to do some- 
thing with, I think we are entitled to ask: “What have you accom- 
plished with the money ?” 

Mr. Gepatecta. I think the million dollars expended in the cur- 
rent budget is giving us in greater detail a knowledge of how our 
program is working. It is beginning to show us more clearly, I be- 
lieve, than before, how the program operates. 

[ can get specific. I can come up with something. I can show 
you the results of various studies that have been done. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is what we are trying to get at. We are noi 
here for a dissertation on what might be done and what the que, 
tions are. We have understood the questions now for a number ot 
years. 

We want to know what you did with the $1,016,742 which you hay: 
had. What have you accomplished with that money? 

Mr. Geparecia. In Europe we have used the Gallup poll affiliates t 
find out what our audiences are like, who listens to our radio progranis 
Mr. Roonry. We understand that. What have you found out 4 

Mr. Gepatrcia. We have gone into the Middle East, where this ty): 
of research, where this tvpe of knowledge, has never been secured i) 
this way before. We have looked into the entire Arab world, beg 
to find out how they mold their opinions, how we can shape our outpu 
to meet them. We have begun to find out the type of people we cu 
reach in these Arab countries. We have secured just in this one part 
of the world a type of information which enables us to plan our output 
so that we know whom we are reaching and we know how to direct « 
message tot hem. 

Mr. Rooney. You think that on this presentation this morning \ 
should vote you $1 million of the taxpayers” money ¢ 

Mr. Grepatecta. Yes, sir: I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen / 

( No response. ) 


« 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 13, 1952. 


INTERCHANGE OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING AND USTE Locar 
Mission EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we will continue our consideration of the categories 
under “Special projects.” 

The first item we shall take up will be the “Interchange of Interna 
tional Broadeasting and USIE local mission employees.” 

We shall insert in the record at this point pages 753 and 754 of thy 
justifications. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
1953 estimate re ‘ : -— $801, 000 


(a) Problem.—It has become increasingly necessary for the heads 
and members of VOA lunguage services to visit their target areas and 
secure on-the-spot information for their program material and planning. 
In addition, USIE mission and relay-base local employees should be 
given training in VOA New York. 

(b) Solution.—During fiscal year 19538, it is proposed to send VOA 
language chiefs or other appropriate desk personnel to appropriate 
USIE missions in their respective target areas for a period of 6 weeks 
for indoctrination, for familiarization with local problems, and to work 
toward their solutions. In addition to the interchange of information 
afforded by this proposal, it gives iron-curtain language units in par- 
ticular an opportunity to interview defectors and secure fresh informa- 
tion for VOA commentaries and other output. 

In conjunction with this plan, it is proposed to detail certain USIE 
mission local employees as well as radio relay-base local employees for 
reasonable periods of indoctrination and training in VOA New York. 
Sixty desk and commentator personnel will spend 6 weeks overseas, and 
71 locals will spend 6 months working in VOA New York. 
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Detailed justification by object of ex pense 1953 estimate, §301,000 


Number of Transpor- | Cost per 


oO Dre " Tots “OS 
02 Travel trips tation cost diem Potal cost 


Fiscal year 1953—I BD desk men overseas 

New York to Europe and return 5 Su $352 $18, 784 
New York to Middle East and return 5 , 2 24, 600 
New York to Far East and return § 8 57% 31, 080 
New York to Asia and return , if) 22, 140 
New York to Latin America and return j Wi 396 5, 976 

otal ! 102, 580 

scal year 1953—-Loeals for VOA 

Europe to New York and return y { , 62 52, 920 
Middle East to New York and return 5 2 , 62 42, 300 
Far East to New York and return 5 5 62 16, S00 
Asia to New York and return ‘ , 62 34, 200 
Latin America to New York and return { Wy , 62 22, 200 


Total 2 198, 420 


For 44 days 
For 180 days 


Mr. Preston. This item relates to the Voice of America. We will 
ask Mr. Kohler to justify this or speak to this. 

Mr. Konver. Yes, sir: 1 would like to speak generally to it. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop, T think, gentlemen, the reason we have this matter be- 
fore us this morning 1s because the last time these special projects were 
being considered we did not want to have witnesses come down and sit 
around, who had to come from the New York area; is that right 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we are ready to consider the “Interchange of OIB 
and USIE local mission employees.” 

Are you going to address yourself to that ? 

Mr. Korver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop, All right. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Korver. T beheve that the general statement which has been 
ncorporated in the record actually gives a pretty good picture of what 
ve propose to do; that is, to send some of our people working on the 
Hi language desks in New York, 60, during the fiscal year out io the 
held so that they can freshen up. They can look into local problems ; 
they can consult with the local mission: they can freshen up on their 
anguage; they can monitor the opponent's radio. We also want to 
bring back to New York, and put into the program some 71 local 
employees from various missions abroad to work in our 46 language 
lesks. 

This is a limited project of what might be called “Program im- 
provement.” The amount of $301,000 is for this entire interchange. 

I might say in this connection that nothing is more important th: an 
-peaking freshly the language of the target audience. By saying 
“language” IT mean not only the formal language you speak, but 

speaking within the terms of their concepts. That is what makes them 
listen. That is what makes this radio program impressive to them. 

The BBC does this on a very large scale. Obviously it is easier for 
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them, because they are close to the continent and they are able to «o jj 
more easily and less expensively. On the other hand, there is jo; 
much expense involved, and the contribution to the program would 
be very marked. 

One of the things we have noticed in connection with this prograi 
is that where for one reason or another local missions happen to have 
in them people on the staff, people who have worked in the Voice of 
America in New York, the result is very marked in terms of the 
amount of guidance and suggestions we get. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by local people? Are those Ameri: 
cans or natives of that area? 

Mr. Konter. I would say both, sir. Our staff runs almost entirely 
American in its citizenship. On the other hand, in the 45 foreign 
language desks most of that staff originates from the target area. The 
ones we would bring in would be mainly alien employees of the mis 
sions overseas, who could be used immediately because of their high 
linguistic qualifications and so forth. They make a real contributio: 
to the program. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, when you say: 

It has become increasingly necessary for the heads and members of VO\ 
language services to visit their target areas— 

It follows QED that only those who can visit the areas where the 
target areas are available. You do not mean all of them / 

Mr. Konter. That is right, sir. 

I might say, in case of the curtain desks, the State Department i: 
now operating, as you know, from other sections of this budget, 
peripheral reporting offices here and there which are reporting 01 
events behind the iron curtain, and which have as resources the great 
mass of defectors and displaced persons. 

Mr. Fioop. I just want to be sure that the record is clear, that the 
members of the Lithuanian desk, for example, will not be visiting 
Lithuania this week. 

Mr. Kontuer. That is right. On the other hand, sir, those people 
might go to Stockholm. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Are there any questions, Mr. Preston ? 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE 


Mr. Preston. I notice you plan to send 15 to Europe. Do you have 
a breakdown of those countries in Europe! 

Mr. Konwer. No, sir; we have not projected in that specifically. 
But on the Continent we are broadcasting in about 15 languages, not 
to mention some of the peripheral languages. 

For example, in order to explain this, it would be divided. Ge: 
erally speaking, we plan to send people in accordance with the highest 
priority of our broadcasting effort. That means that the first effort 
we would make would be to get Russian, Baltic desks, what we cal! 
the splinter languages of the Soviet Union. Some of those would go 
to Europe. Some would go to what in the geographic breakdow: 
of the Department is called the Middle East. That is, a lot of the 
defectors from Armenia or the Caucasus and the Soviet central ares 
generally come out to the Middle East, such as persia and Afghanistan. 
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Mr. Preston. You would not send anybody to France on this sort 
of program, would you? 

Mr. Konter. That is not our project, sir. We have not developed 
it that far. The concept is the highest priority languages. 

In the case of the French, also, you have a greater store of personnel 
who keep up regularly, and we have so many French visitors, so that 
there is not as much a problem of getting those people who work on 
the French desk refreshed. 

Mr. Preston. That same situation would prevail in Western Europe 
generally. There is not any magical formula your people can develop 
hy sending a handful of people over, so far as Western Europe is 
concerned, Take the NATO counties, for example. We all pretty 
well understand, everybody, what the picture is. 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Preston. If you are going to send anybody to those countries 
vou will just be wasting money completely. 
~ Mr. Kouter. An exception to that, sir, would be Germany, I think, 
with particular reference to the East German program that we put 
out. That is, we would probably want to send somebody to Berlin. 

Mr. Presron. 1 would make that exception. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes,sir. That is our concept, sir. In all honesty, we 
have not developed this. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When you say 15, do you mean 7 trips and return, or 
15 trips and return? 

Mr. Konner. That is 15 trips—round trips. 

Mr. Frioop. Round trip ? 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir: that involves 15, who would be sent abroad, 
and then brought back, a total of 60 individuals out of New York who 
would be subjected to this refresher process; and a total of 71 local 
employees from the field would be brought in and would work in the 
New York headquarters. 

Mr. Presron. You said a moment ago that mostly alien employees 
would be brought to this country. You would not think of bringing 
any American back here, would you? 

Mr. Korner. No, sir. As a matter of fact, I used “mostly” errone- 
ously. That applies solely to local employees. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield again? | That is interesting. 
Does the general State Department rule about bringing our people 
back periodically to reindoctrinate them, or whatever you do, apply to 
all the information people and the Voice of America people, as well as 
all the other people ? 

Mr. Koner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All categories? 

Mr. Koner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Technicians ? 

Mr. Koner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron, That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cuevencer. I think I have no questions from this item. 
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PLANs AND DeveLopment, OIB Faciuiries 


Mr. Fioop. We will take up the second item of the remaining special 
projects, as shown on page 755 of the justifications, “Plans and develop. 
ment, OLB facilities,” where the estimate requested is $1,500,000, 

It has been indicated that because of the classified nature of the 
projects coming under this category the justifications themselves wil! 
contain no detailed explanation. However, the items set forth under 
this category at this time will be justified by evidence which is now to 
be available from the witnesses. 

I take for granted that you wish now to justify item by item the 
projects. Can vou tell us about these ¢ 

Mr. Kourer. Yessir. If it would help the committee, I have here , 
classified breakdown of all these projects that you might want to see 
and follow. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop, Will you please make a statement for the record at this 
time. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


STATEMENT With REGARD TO FACILITIES RESEARCH PROJECTS 


In response to the request of the chairman, there follows a summary, incorpo 
rating insofar as possible, the principal points of the off-the-record discussion of 
the radio research projects. 

The research provided for in the budget request for radio research projects is 
related exclusively to Voice of America operating problems, with a particular 
view to continued and continuous improvement of the delivery of an effectiv: 
radio broadcast signal to listeners throughout the world despite man-made or 
natural interference, It is related to and coordinated with current electron 
research of other American governmental and private institutions, but focuses 
on the application of evolving methods and techniques to international radi 
broadcasting. The program thus involves no duplication of present research i! 
this field conducted by any other agency in this country. 

These projects have been developed by the Division of Radio Facilities Plans 
and Development, mainly in collaboration with the electronics research grou; 
assembled under project Troy, which includes outstanding electronics experts 
in private industry, specialized educational institutions and interested Gover 
ment agencies, This Division would set the problems, as arising out of VOA 
experience and requirements, and expedite and monitor all research, THoweve 
it is contemplated that the research itself would be performed on contract by 
appropriate agencies, including established domestic industry research and con 
sultant organizations, specially assembled groups such as that organized und 
project Troy, and Government agencies such as the Bureau of Standards, Tl 
existing facilities of the Voice of America would be utilized to the maximuni fo! 
operational experiments and tests. 

The equipment required in connection with these research projects would b 
basically standard electronic equipment which would be obtained fronr domes! 
manufacturing concerns under established Government procurement procedures 
A portion of the equipment would be specially developed and designed and there 
fore especially manufactured in appropriate instances by the research contracte 
himself, if he controlled the requisite facilities for such manufacture, and, }: 
specially selected manufacturers of electronic equipment. Insofar as possibl 
the rough proportions of standard as against specially designed equipment ar 
indicated below under the code names of the specifie projects. 

For the information of the committee the following are some of the outstanding 
electronics manufacturers in the United States who have participated or are cul: 
rentivy participating in the supplying of standard or specially designed equip 
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ment for Similar electronics and development projects and who would be among 


those selected : 


RCA Manufacturing Co, 
General Electrie Co. 
Collins Radio Co. 
Continental Electronics 
Wind Turbine 


Crosby Laboratory 
Bell Laboratories 

Eldico 

Adler 

General Radio Co, 





Raytheon Dumont Laboratories 
Westinghouse Westinghouse Electrie 
[deco Hewlett Packard 

MIT Daven Co, 

RCA Research Laboratory 


Funds not used for the procurement of equipment would be used to obtain the 
services of electronic and other engineering consultants and research workers 
and to defray overhead and travel expenses involved in the projects. For the 
information of the committee, the following are some of the outstanding consult- 
ants and research agencies who have been or are currently employed in conneec- 
tion With the development of Voice of America facilities or who have been 
associated with the research and development activities under project Troy : 


Adler, Ben 

Ring, Andrew D. 
Latimer, Chester Willson 
Laport, Edmund A. 
Page, Esterly Chase 
Loren, F. Jones 

Crosby, Murray G. 
Purcell, Willard Jay 
Liewellyn, Frederick B. 


Kershner, Stephen Wallace 
Waldschmitt, Joseph Anthony 
Cohen, Jules 

Carr, Lester H. 

Towlson, Harold G. 

Peterson, Harold Olaf 
Doolittle, Howard D. 

Weldon, James O. 

Boerner, Thomas J. 

On an over-all basis, it is estimated that approximately 55 percent of the cost 
of these research projects will result in the acquisition of electronics equipment. 
It should be noted in this connection that this equipment will not lose its effec- 
tiveness upon the termination of the research. As the research results in the 
development of improved operational techniques the equipnmrent involved in the 
research will itself become operational and be used in the application to VOA 
broadcasting operations of those new techniques. 


PROJECTS 


lL. Squirt, 8$525,000—'‘The exploration of techniques required to develop an 
ionosphere scheduled mechanism into a usable program and communications 
facility to serve O[B relay bases.” 

This project is intended to develop a projected means of delivering the broad 
cast signal from the point of origination to fixed receiving points such as relay 
bases. The project would permit fixed-point transmission which would be im- 
mune to jamming, atmospheric disturbance, and daily and seasonal fluctuations 
in propagation conditions. The project, insofar as it involves research and 
modulation techniques and antenna design, would not affect the existing broad- 
cast transmitter and antenna facilities nor tend to cause obsolescence. The 
results of this project would automatically permit the transmission of high 
quality broadcast programs for use at the relay points Comparable in reliability 
und quality to the results presently enjoyed in the use of wire line transmission. 

The transmission and receiving equipment required for this project involving 
nearly 60 percent of the total estimated cost would be mostly standard equipment 
incorporating minor modifications and would be readily procurable from domestie 
electric sources listed above. Necessarily some of the equipment would be of 
developmental type in order to obtain full usage of this specialized technique. 
The remaining 40 percent would be expended on the necessary support activities 
such as research personnel and their administrative support. It is intended 
that this project be conducted by contractors and be monitored by the Planning 
and Development Division. 

2. Splash, $30,000,—"The development of techniques designed to take maxi- 
mun advantage of the vagaries of propagation to accomplish most efficient cover- 
age of the target areas.” 

The operational adaptation of this technique, the theoretical and laboratory 
existence of which is already known, would permit for the first time an absolute 
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measurement (and not theoretical, as the present stage of the art permits) of 
propagation of a signal to its point of arrival within the target areas. This tech 
nique would permit the facilities to be operated in a directed manner to the 
intended target area and make it possible to take full advantage of the propaga 
tional conditions existing at the time of transmission, rather than on the basis 
of the averaged predictions which have been used heretofore, 

The procurement of modified standard equipment constitutes over 60 percent 
of the cost of the project. The remainder of the funds are required for the 
research and experimentation requiring contractual personnel and support, 
which would be conducted in close relation to actual day to day VOA broad- 
easting operations and facilities in order to provide an operational tool, 

3. Spy, $150,000.—" Development of new devices and system to locate jamming 
stations.” 

It is believed that an adaptation of existing techniques can be made permitting 
the development of an automatic directional finding system which will elin 
inate the presently necessary tremendous work load at the point of interception 
and permit the analysis and location of interfering stations at a single contro} 
point. This would provide the facilities operations with an operating tool that 
would permit the identification and location of interfering signals and permit 
development of operational techniques intended to minimize the effects of suc! 
interference. 

The procurement of modified standard equipment and specially developed 
timing and synehronizing devices represents over 50 percent of the cost of th 
project. The remainder of the funds are to provide the necessary contractua 
personnel and support required for the research and experimentation necessary 
to incorporate this technique into the actual day-by-day VOA facilities operations 

4. Jeehery, $100,000—"Aceumulation of data on transpolar transmission.” 

Presentiy eXisting information indicates the feasibility of the reception of 
radio signals originating from outside the auroral belt within the belt itself 
Research is necessary to develop this evidence to a practical operating poiu 
which would enable tirm predictions to be made as to operating techniques within 
this area. The successful compilation of this information would permit the us 
of the reciprocal theory usage, permitting transmission from within the bel! 
to reception points outside of the auroral area. The successful completion «| 
this project would permit transmission of radio signals through the polar area, 
thereby permitting a shorter transmission path to vital target areas. 

The procurement of modified standard equipment would constitute over 31 
percent of the cost of this project. The remainder of the funds requested wou 
be required to support the research and experimentation necessary for the «i 
velopment of the information. It is intended that this project be carried fo: 
ward in close cooperation with other agencies and by means of contractiua 
personne] and support. 

». Skyhook, $150,000-—"Development of more efficient medium wave antennas 

The advanced development of very efficient antenna systems being used in the 
field of radar and other ultra-high-frequency Communication systems permits : 
reopening of the field of research into medium wave frequency antennas. Pres 
ent existing techniques of medium wave antenna design are of low radiating 
efficiency, requiring what could be called brute force transmission techniques 
The effective development of more efficient medium wave antennas compara! 
to the advanced designs in the field of high-frequency (e. g., curtain) and ultra 
high-frequency antennas would permit multiplication of the power of existing 
transmitters by many times, thus making possible a much more efficient usic 
of very expensive high power medium wave broadcast transmitting equipme! 
Necessarily in a project of this type, most of the funds requested would } 
required tor equipment and construction in the modeling on a small seale o 
antenna systelus. This cost would represent about 50 percent of the ful 
requested, The remainder of the funds would be required for the theoreti: 
development of the designs, requiring research personnel and support. It is 
inten‘ed that this project be conducted by means of contractual services. 

6. Squeeze, $150,000.—"Development of new techniques designed to minimizi 
the frequency spectrum space required for program transmissions.” 

Frequeney spectrum space required for program transmission can be reduced 
materially by the usage of single side band techniques. Single side band tech 
niques are presently being used by commercial services to specially equipped des 
tinations on point-to-point service to provide savings in spectrum space 2 
enhanced quality and reliability of program transmission. The funds requested 
for this project would permit the adaptation of some of our broadcast transmit 
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ters to single side band techniques, thereby permitting the delivery of a better 
signal to the relay point for relay broadcast purposes. In the course of this 
adaptation, it is expected that single side-band exciting equipment could be devel- 
oped, producing second order components which would permit the reception by 
normal listeners of this transmission technique without degrading. This devel- 
opment would permit the usage of single side-band techniques for normal broad- 
cast operations and would permit the listener to receive this form of transmission 
on normally available receivers, permitting him to enjoy enhanced qualities of 
reception. Successful completion of this research would then result in: (1) 
improvement of signal delivery to the relay point for rebroadcast and at the 
same time (2) an improvement in the generally disseminated broadcast direct 
to the listener. Procurement of modified standard equipment constitutes over 60 
percent of the cost of this project. The remainder of the funds requested are 
required for the research and experimentation necessary for the adaptation and 
installation of this modified standard equipment in operational circuits for test 
purposes and would be accomplished by contractual means. 

7. Combine, $75,000.— ‘Develop techniques for simultaneous operation of widely 
disbursed facilities on common frequencies.” 

Present investigations indicate that the technique of diversity transmission 
can be suecessfully applied to high frequency broadcast operations. Diversity 
transmission permits the listener to receive the same program on the same fre- 
quency but simultaneously transmitted from widely separated points. This 
technique improves the quality and reliability of reception considerably since 
the signal transmitted from each of these widely separated points would pass 
through an area of propagation condition not similar to its counterpart. The 
effect of this method of transmission then is to provide a signal to the listener 
greatly improved as to signal strength and absence of fading. The intent of this 
research can be summed up as the development of a method of applying diversity 
of alternating path reception for a listener without requiring the listener to 
obtain special receiving equipment but at the same time providing improved bene- 
fits that result from diversity reception. Approximately 60 percent of the funds 
requested are required for the modification of standard existing equipment and 
the provision of the necessary operational facilities for linking of the various 
transmitting points together for control purposes. The remainder of the funds 
are required for the necessary research and experimentation personnel and sup 
port which will be provided by means of contract. 

S. Imogene, $50,000.—" Develop techniques designed to minimize TV interfer- 
ence from domestic transmitting plants.” 

The continual expanding usage of television receivers in the general area 
surrounding VOA domestic transmitters require an effort at this time to improve 
the operation of these facilities in order to reduce the spurious generation of 
interfering signals which would seriously affect television reception in those 
areas adjacent to the transmitters. The present existing standards of good 
engineering practice of the FCC under which the transmitters are operated does 
not require a sufficient reduction in harmonics to permit trouble-free reception 
of television programs when the signal available to the television receiver from 
the television transmitter is not of sufficient intensity. The operator of any 
radiating or transmitting equipment is charged with the moral responsibility 
to see that his equipment interferes in the absolute minimum with the reception 
and transmission of other services, It is therefore necessary to exert every 
effort to reduce harmonic interference from these transmitters so that the user 
of a television receiver may be expected to receive the quality of reception to 
which he is entitled and would receive if not seriously affected by radiation from 
international broadeast transmitier. Approximately 40 percent of the funds 
requested is required for the procurement and installation of suppression filters 
and shielding. The remainder of the funds are required for the research and 
experimentation necessary to develop the proper method of approach on each 
transmitting installation and would be conducted by contractual services. 

9. Monitor, §100,000.— Centralized control of operating frequencies for widely 
dispersed plants.” 

The purpose of this research is to comply with the Executive order of the 
President, No. 10312, December 10, 1951, providing for emergency control over 
certain Government or non-Government stations, included any radio communica- 
tions or radio transmissions of energy. Further disclosures as to the application 
of the research cannot be made at this time. 

Sixty-five percent of the funds requested for this research project are for the 
procurement of modified and standard equipment to accomplish this program 
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of research, The remainder of the funds are required to provide the necessary 
research and experimentation personnel and support which will be provided }y 
contractual services and whose work will be conducted in close relation with 
day to day VOA operations, 

10. Peeler, $50,000.— "Development of efficient receivers of small size utilizing 
newly developed devices designed to achieve extremely long battery life.” 

Funds requested would provide for continued research and study of the adapta- 
tion of various new electronics techniques disclosed by research of other agen- 
cies to the development of small size, self-contained, long life receivers. he 
intent of this research is to provide a prototype, fully tested and developed, and 
capable of being put into production when required. 

Approximately 30 percent of the funds requested is required for the procure- 
ment of materials necessary to the development of prototype receivers and the 
remainder of the funds is required for the necessary research and experimenta- 
tion personnel who wili be obtained through contractor’s services and whose 
efforts will be directed to the adaptation and design of new circuitary and equip- 
ment for this project. 

11. James, $100,000,—*Exploration into circuitary to develop more efficient 
devices to transmit intelligence through deliberate interference.” 

The mission of the facilities operation of the VOA is to provide an intelligible 
signal within the target area. Since the mission is directed prmarily to the 
effort of obtaining transmission of voiced intelligence it is possible to take ad- 
vantage of many new developments in increasing transmission efficiency in the 
over-all system which would not be normally acceptable for standard broadeast 
operations. The purpose of this research is thus to provide constant review and 
improvement of facilities as to the increasing of their efficiencies and the devel- 
opment of new devices for this purpose such as the improved models of “clipper 
amplifiers” and hetrodyne filter rejection units. 

Thirty percent of the funds requested would be for the procurement of spe- 
cially designed or modified equipment and the remainder of the funds are re- 
quired to provide the necessary personnel on a contractual basis for the research 
and experimentation which necessarily must be conducted in close relation to 
existing VOA broadcasting facilities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kourrr. Mr. Chairman, I think T cannot overemphasize the 
importance which I attach and which we attach to this appropria- 
tion request. You will remember a great deal of the testimony last 
year during the course of the hearings on our budget, and in particular 
reference to the ring plan budget. 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt you to point out that we will place in 
the record at this point the first paragraph from this document. 

(The information is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Radio research projects—Request: $1,500,000 

The research program develops new techniques which assure that the siting, 
development and operation of the “ring” facilities are in accordance with latest 
scientific discoveries and inventions capable of providing more efficient means 
of penetrating the “electronic curtain” of Soviet jamming. The funds requested 
will provide for continuing the research work now under way by qualified 
scientific organizations. 

Mr. Korer. Well, sir, during the course of these hearings you have 
heard a lot of testimony from outstanding electronics engineers, char- 
acterizing the battle of the airways in which we are engaged as “the 
electromagnetic war.” It is, in fact, the one field in which there are 
very active hostilities going on directly between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 
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The subject of electronics itself can hardly be exaggerated. 1 hap- 
pened to read a recent article by General Carl Spaatz in Newsweek 
magazine of August 15, entitled, “Electronics—the Next Winner” in 
which he explained perhaps some of the reasons why we have to ask the 
indulgence of this committee in terms of discussing a lot of these pro- 
jects off the record. 

With your permission, sir, I might read that. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you reading now ¢ 

Mr. Kourer. An article by General Carl Spaatz, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In what magazine and what issue ? 

Mr. Koiuner. Newsweek magazine, August 13, 1951. 

Mr. Presron. That whole page, Mr. Kohler? 

Mr. Kouver. No, sir; just parts of it: 

The achievements of electronics in the Second World War are nothing to what 
is ahead if there is a Third World War. In another war superior electronics 
would be decisive. 

The Russians acquired the services of many German electronics experts in 
areas which they overran and which were turned over to them by us after the 
Second World War, probably several thousand. 

From time to time we read in our technical journals something about our own 
progress. I wish we were privileged to read less about it. In this area so vital 
to our security every possible precaution against leakage of information should 
be taken. 

The dictators in the Kremlin will not hold back if they ever believe they have 
achieved supremacy in the air which means superiority in electronics. We must 
see that they are not permitted to surpass us in the electronics field. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you indicating that this justification you are now 
talking about deals with the broad area of electronics! Are these 
operations in the field of electronics ? 

Mr. Kouner. Yes,sir. It lias application to practically all concerns 
of the nilitary. 

You may recall, sir, that during the testimony on our operational 
budget you asked some questions vourself relating to our practice in 
connection With antijamuming. Asa part of the testimony which we 
were then privileged to put in we quoted from an article by Maj. Gen. 
Donald Putt in which he makes that connection very much. 

For example, the Troy project, which we were carrying on with 
MIT and about which we testified last year, has a phase of it which 
has now evolved into an across-the-board United States Government 
project which involves not only ourselves in the State Department and 
the Voice of America but also all the defense forces and several other 
agencies of the Government. As General Putt said therein: 

Electronics control of the air is as vital in the cold war as it would be in a 
hot one. 

These developments are indeed interrelated and in them we are con- 
stantly in the closest contact with the defense authorities and with all 
other governmental and private institutions engaged in research in 
the electronics field. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any objection to declassifying the justifi- 
cation material now in the hands of each member of this subcommittee, 
with the exception of two items we have just agreed to be left out? 
Otherwise the entire page is to be inserted im the record ? 
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Mr. Konter. With your permission, sir, we would like to rewrite ‘it. 
There are things, sir, such as the cost of equipment and the geographi: 
locations involved. 

Mr. Itoop. Wait a minute. I refer just to the first page. There is 
one geographic location indicated, and I see why you do not want that. 

Mr. Kou er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. With the exception of the geographic location identified, 
with the exception of the differential in mileage between relay points, 
and the other item mentioned, why can we not place this first page 
the record’ The rest is just technical language. 

Mr. Kouver. That would be all right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, without objection we understand that page 
declassified and that that information will be placed in the record, 
reserving to vou the right to submit to the chairman of this subcom 
mittee any change in heart or mind you have about some other detail 
when you get a chance to examine it closely. 

Mr. Kouwer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us go to page 2 of the justifications, “Radio research 
projects, continued.” 

Project B, “Splash.” That is a nice word. Why can we not put 
that in? 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Then you declassify for the purpose of the justifica 
tions project B, “Splash,” backscatter investigations. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If there is no objection, you now agree to declassify sen 
tence 1 of that justification ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Konvrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. You will declassify and insert in the record the $50,000 
as the itemized part of the request for item B. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, we might have them indicate on the 
entire page what should be stricken. 

Mr. Froop. That would save time. The only thing is this: Do you 
think they will do it as well as we are doing it now? If we take it 
line by line we will get it. 

Mr. Konter. Sir, I believe it will come out the same. 

Mr. Froop. You think so? 

Mr. Kounrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The gentleman has more confidence in vou than I. All 
right, tell us. 

Mr. Crevencer. I think this is a good system, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Preston. If you have a couple of weeks to spare it is all right. 

Mr. Cirvencer. We can take a couple of weeks with it. 


UNCLASSIFIED BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Herrick. Would the chairman care to glance at this document ‘ 
Mr. Froop. What is this document ? 
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a Mr. Konter. This is the document where we have tried to describe 
| these projects in language as nearly as we can to allow the projects to 
be unclassified. 
. Mr. Froop. Then you have already on this paper stated what I am 
ut. trying to ascertain ¢ 


Mr. Herrick. Would that be acceptable to the Chair as sort of a 
d, | “boildown’’¢ 
tr. Mr. Froop. This is what I would come out with now / 
Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; just about. 
Mr. Fioop. Then I have no objection to that. 
Do I understand vou have now submitted to the committee a docu- 
ment Which is for the purpose of the record in these justifications, 


d. EB which declassifies that part of the full justifications which can prop- 
erly be placed in the record item by item 4 
1] Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Froop. If there is no objection we will place that in the record 
at this time. 
oh (The document is as follows:) 
Research is necessary to insure that the siting, development, and operation 
lit . of the Ring facilities are in accordance with the newest techniques being devel- 
- oped which can assure these facilities of maximum efficiency in their major role 
of penetrating the “electronic curtain” of Soviet jamming. 
The following are the research studies provided for in this budget: 


1. Squirt a _._.. $025, 000 
Exploration of techniques required to develop an = iono- 
cl spheric scatter mechanism into a usable program and com- 
4 munications facility to serve OIB relay bases. 
2. Splash 2 50, 000 


Development of techniques designed to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the vagaries of propagation to accomplish most 


i efficient coverage of target areas, 
3. Spy ‘ Mees oe 150, 000 
Development of new devices and systems to locate jamming 
Stations, 
1, leeberg : wen > 100, 000 
Accumulation of data of transpolar transmission. 
i} ) Skyhook : att Fat 150, 000 
Development of more efficient medium wave antennas. 
™ 6. Squeeze 3 E 150, 000 
Development of new techniques designed to minimize the 
frequency spectrum space required for program transmissions. 
1? 7. Combine ; ee, : 7, OOO 
it Develop techniques for simultaneous operation of widely 
dispersed facilities on common frequencies. 
S. Imogene ; : ; 50, OOO 
Develop techniques designed to minimize TV interference 
from domestic transmitting plants. 
0%. Monitor ; “ 100, 000 
' Centralized control of operating frequencies for widely dis- 
persed plants. 
10. Feeler a ae eee ae eaepee i DO, OOO 
Development of efficient receivers of small size utilizing 
newly developed devices designed to achieve extremely long 
battery life. 
11. James —_- Cm Ce ee eres ob eRe eis PEy eee een ee 100, 000 
Exploration into new circuitry to develop more efficient 
devices to transmit intelligence through deliberate interfer- 
ence. a — 
/ Grand total te a re a _ 1, 500, 000 


Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 











Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1952. 


Orrice oF GENERAL MANAGER 
WITNESSES 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR 
REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 
PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Office of General Manager, 
which appears at page 791 of the justifications. We shall insert thi 
table at the top of that page in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Summary of reqgiuireme nts by activilies 


Increasi 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate | or decreas 


Executive direction and management $219, 114 $327, 744 $374, 125 
Private enterprise cooperation staff 74, 786 120, 608 180, 039 
. Centralized program services 178,714 276, 538 365, 836 


Grand total 477. 614 724, 890 920, 000 
Includes an amount equivalent to $4,600 in foreign currencies 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $920,000, which would 
be an increase of $195,110 over the 1952 estimate as set forth on this 
page. 

Who is going to tell us about this? 

Dr. Comrron, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Dr. Compton, after listening to some of the testimony 
we had heard previously, do you see what this committee is up 
against ¢ 

Dr. Compron. I do. 

Mr. Rooney. | have noticed your reaction to some of these witnesses 
in the last few days, and I hope that your reaction is the way I in- 
terpret it, when ‘vou listen to some of these gentlemen who are sup 
posed to be doing a job, and who are spending public funds. 

Who will address us with regard to the Office of General Manager / 

Dr. Compron. May I make a short statement in general terms, if 
you will permit me, about the two items? 

Mr. Roonry. Let me interrupt you a bit further. 

Everyone knows that you must spend money for evaluating a radio 
program and these other programs. Everyone knows that; but we 
must have on this record some justification to convince us whether the 
amount perhaps should be $500,000, or perhaps should be $114 mil- 
lion instead of $1 million. How could one arrive at any amount on 
the testimony we have just heard this morning? Of course you must 
have evaluation. It would be senseless not to. 

All right, Dr. Compton. 
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REORGANIZATION 


Dr. Compron. The two items, the “Office of the General Manager” 
and the “Office of the Assistant Secretary,” involve to a considerable 
extent the same problem; both of those are now merged in the “Office 
of the Administrator of the International Information Administra- 
tion.” 

Referring to my original statement, Mr. Chairman, on Monday 
I stated then that I did not know, nor do T now know, whether in 
the completion of this reorganization the number of positions or the 
expense involved will be greater or less or the same. Hence I made 
no statement on that point. 

It should be stated, however, that the net effect of the plan now in 
effect reduces the number of levels, the number of management levels, 
organization levels, by two. ‘The Administrator takes the place of 
the Assistant Secretary. In effect the Office of General Manager is 
abolished. 

The Office of International Exchange of Persons and the Office of 
International Information likewise are abolished and converted, and 
their activities are converted into what might be called the five media, 
the line activities. The purpose of that, as Tam sure you are aware, is 
to shortcut the procedures in getting from the top to the bottom of 
this organization. 

Now, I do not know in detail the background of the proposed in- 
creases, Mr. Chairman, to which you have refered. Tam not going to 
undertake to present information on that. 

Mr. May, who is fully familiar with it, can do so with much better 
background of information than I. I merely want to make clear 
what I think is important; that the net effect of what is now under 
way will be the consolidation of the General Manager’s Office and the 
second item, the Assistant Secretary, or that portion of the Assistant 
Secretary’s Office which relates to foreign information, in a single 
management organization. which will be the form in which hereafter 
it will be submitted to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any question with regard to the Office of 
the General Manager? 


MERGER OF OFFICES 


Mr. Presron. Doctor, do I understand correctly that you are merg- 
ing the Office of the Assistant Secretary and the Office of the Gen- 
eral Manager into one Office of the Administrator / 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. Out of this merger you are only able to save two 
positions ¢ 

Dr. Compron. I think the best answer I can give to that is to say 
that IT hope it will result in reductions in positions necessary for the 
administration of this work, and I will report to you later. 

Mr. Preston. You have not accomplished the actual merger yet? 

Dr. Compron. It is caught between hay and grass. 

Mr. Presron. And it is cloudy and threatening to rain: is it not? 

Dr. Compron. No. I think there will be some saving in positions. 
fam willing to hazard that guess, although it isa guess. 
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Mr. Presron. Well, then, in effect what you are saying here tod,, 
is that we must add to this request for the General Manager ¢ 
$422,000 which would be normally for the Assistant Secretary, a 
your request is in the sum of $1,342,000, 

Are we going to take this up separately, Mr. Chairman, for the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 


PERSON NEL 


This, Mr. Preston, shows an increase in the budget staff to t! 
extent of 14 positions, and 1 position in the so-called high-frequen 
unit which appears at page 804. 

Of course, Dr. Compton says he sees no reason why the staff should 
be increased. 

Mr. Preston. We are going to treat them as they appear in the 
justifications rather than to try to look at them from a consolidated 
angle / 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. We shall insert the request for the Office 
of the Secretary in the record of these hearings. 

Dr. Compton. Perhaps the effect of this consolidation is not entirely 
clear, 

There are two activities in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
which are enumerated in this budget for you. When this suspended 
condition is finally resolved they will be in the Office of the Admin 
istrator, or at least attached to the International Information Ad 
ministration. 

Those are the functions of the policy staff. That has been and is 
shown in here as being attached to the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 
The other is the Psychological Operations Coordinating Committee, 
which is on a staff level—l believe that is a fair way to describe it- 
is the means of coordinating the operations of all the agencies of the 
United States Government which have to do with psychological opera 
tions. 

Mr. Preston. The only thing which confuses me is that I do not see 
how we can intelligently appropriate on two requests for offices which 
will no longer exist when you effect your consolidation. 

Dr. Comperon. The only thing I could tell you, Mr. Preston, is how 
much reduction, if any, can be made in the requirements of the con 
solidated offices. I know that they will not require any more, but | 
am not prepared to tell you at this moment how much less, if any, 
they will require. 

Mr. Presron, So it leaves us in the position of having to try to 
make that determination for you in terms of dollars and cents. 

Dr. Compron. I will give you the benefit of my guessing, as well as 
I can; but, frankly, guessing at this stage is all I can do. 

Mr. Presron. Well, that is understandable. I realize that you 
cannot accurately predict your exact needs. 

Dr. Compron. I do know this: I have satisfied myself that the posi 
tions asked for do have a substantive merit. Tow essential they are 
at the moment I am not prepared to express. 

Mr. Presron. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Marshall? 
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CRITICISM OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuauu. During the past year, Dr. Compton, I have seen 
4 number of articles in newspapers, particularly by columnists, con- 
cerning the Voice of America program. I have been somewhat con- 
cerned with some of the criticism, knowing that the American news- 
papers are interested in doing what they can to further the cause of 
freemen, as to whether or not the people writing these articles have 
been working in close cooperation with the Voice of America pro- 
gram. 

In writing or after writing them, on the basis of the correspondents 
that they have in foreign fields, do they pass that information on to 
you before printing ¢ 
~ Dr. Compron. Sometimes they do, I understand, and sometimes 
they do not. 

You heard Mr. Kohler express himself about a recent article of 
considerable note, in complimenting the author of that by saying at 
least that he did go and visit the Voice of America before he under- 
took to write about it and publish an article. He has told me that a 
vood many writers do not do that. They write about the Voice of 
America without at least investigating it, although he insists that the 
opportunity to investigate is open to any writer. I believe that to be 
the fact. 

You express vourself as being worried about the comments. I want 
to join with you, Mr. Marshall. Tam very much worried about the 
character of comment on it. It continues. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Your department welcomes constructive or de- 
structive criticism from whoever is commenting on the Voice of 
America, does it not ¢ 

Dr. Compron. I am going to violate the 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week to get all the criticism and advice I can get, sir. So far as I am 
concerned that will be the pace I will try to set for those in charge 
of these activities. 

Mr. Marsuaui. This program is such an immense thing in the in- 
formation field, in attempting to do something to inform peoplé con- 
cerning the privileges of freemen in this world, it is amazing to me 
that the people who are critical of it do not, as a matter of courtesy, 
inform people in this Government who are working with that of 
information they have. Iam very much surprised that any intelligent 
group running the newspaper industry in this country would not as a 
matter of courtesy point out to you things they find which are critical 
of it or complimentary of it. 

Dr. Compron. My understanding is that more people are doing that 
than heretofore. 

Tam frank to say that I have been critical of the Voice of America 
as an outsider in recent years, thinking that it was not doing as effec- 
tive a job as it seemed to me was quite necessary if we were to bear up 
our end of this cold war. Of course, I was just a well-intentioned, 
reasonably well informed, reasonably public-spirited citizen with an 
average attitude, I presume. 

I have in the last couple of weeks had an opportunity to see some 
evidences from other sources of similar uneasiness. I happen to have 
right here now a clipping sent to me by my sister-in-law. She is the 
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wife of my brother, Karl T. Compton, the chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Unfortunately this does not show the paper it appeared in, but the 
name of the writer is Holmes Alexander, and that means nothing to 
me. The heading of this says [reading] : 

State Department Propaganda Seen Cheap, Juvenile Effort. 


Well, I know vou gentlemen want to have something done about 
that. Whether that criticism is warranted or not, there ought to be 
some Way to stop that sort of thing. I do not think it is cheap or 
juvenile. I donot fora minute think that it ts. 

I do think that some people for some reason want to publish articles 
of this sort. It may be that this fellow is in the classification of 
men Mr, Kohler was referring to as among those who write and speak 
without even bothering to inform themselves. 

I read this article last night, and it seems to me to be preposterous, 
just silly, asa characterization of the Voice of America. 

Mr. Marsuaun.. Undoubtedly you could save thousands of hours of 
man-hour work in your Department and perhaps we could also save 
upwards of $1 million in the valuation of services if some people 
who have information in their hands would be a little bit more coop- 
erative and work with the Government agencies in passing on to them 
information which they have at first hand, rather-than coming in the 
back door with it, with some vague and sometimes very vague asser- 
tions which have very little basis of truth in connection with them. 

Dr. Compron. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. While we are at this time thinking in terms of econ- 
omy in this country, which we must think of, it would seem to me that 
it would be a responsibility of every American citizen to be very care- 
ful about making vague assertions that cost time and money, wasting 
not only money but manpower and work of people of this country. 
Also, in a matter of that courtesy they should pass on the information 
to you and it would be an invaluable service to you in your work, — It 
would seem to me that it would be one thing that every patriotic citizen 
would want to do. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Compton. Mr. Congressman, | hope that this committee and the 
Congress will permit me to cooperate with them in trying to bring 
about just that sort of sense of responsibility on the part of the people 
generally, to recognize that this is a part of our national defense, 
This isa part of our means of national security. 

When they undermine by promiscuous assertions or broad generali 
zations based on occasional inadequacies, which we all know occur 
and have occurred and probably will occur, they are undermining the 
national security. 

How to bring that about, I frankly do not know. That is why I 
sav I would like, so far as Tam concerned, to leave it in this condition: 
[ hope the Congress, speaking through this committee, will permit me 
{o cooperate with them in trying to bring about exactly that kind of 
result. 

Whether I am the Administrator of this activity, or whether I am 
just a good citizen, T want to do what I can to bring that about. 
~ While IT am the Administrator, I shall regard that as one of the 
first priority obligations of this position, 
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Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in this position: 
Most of the information we get about this program we get from 
returned servicemen, from returned visitors, and people who do not 
have an ax to grind as they travel about the world. I want to evalu- 
ate it fairly and equit: ibly, but [ find it awfully hard to do it with 
the Eaiommation we are able to get from the men who are putting the 
program on, or projecting these programs. 

We are f: ed right here with an appropriation increase of $195,000 
in this one case, and $84,857 for the Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
which also falls in this same category. 

There is nearly $300,000 asked for in the Office which is to be reor- 
ganized. Presumably it will be streamlined. We hope it will. 

I see no other action for this committee to take in view of the infor 
mation which we have here. There is not information which would 
allow me to increase the amount. In fact, it still requires a justifica 
tion that what they had last year was required. 

I confess that I have listened carefully, and I am still puzzled about 
these programs. I do not say that I doubt the objectivity of them, but 
I sometimes Sole that they are well planned. 

I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Rooney. We can only find out how ill planned they are by ask 
ing questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. And getting answers to them. 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. And getting answers. 

Mr. Rooney. If you have any questions, we would be glad to have 
you ask them. 

Mr. Cievencer. That has been the trouble. trying to extract some 
information. I am not so worried about this particular office as I 
am these juicy and very luscious increases they propose in the program. 
So far there has been very little justification given us. 

I think I have no more questions at this particular time. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you asked a question, Mr. Clevenger. 
You made a statement. 

Mr. Crevencer. I did not. IT know, Mr. Rooney. TI do not know 
where to ask a question. You have asked it. Is the reorganization 
going to save some personnel / 

Mr. Roonry. I have asked many questions, but IT may not have 
arrived at the same conclusions you have. From where I sit, I think 
there isa great deal of good in the program. 

Mr. Cievencer. So do I, properly run, but T still do not know 
whether the so-called streamlining or reorganization is going to save 
2 jobs, 10 jobs, 5 jobs, or what. You ask for answers. 

Mr. Rooney. It is up to vou to see about it. 

Mr. Cievencer. Tam still waiting to have somebody present more 
information than T have been able to glean. 

Most reorganizations which we have seen, not only in this section 
but in others, are simply reorganizations to “take the heat off some- 
body” and we find that we have not cut the personnel, we have not cut 
the expenses or anything when we get done. 

There is not anything here so far to indicate that this reorganization 
is going to save bodies or live jobs. In fact, it is an increase. On 
Dr. Compton’s own statement, he does not know yet what his justifi- 
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cation is going to be, when his merger and his reorganization takes 
place. 

So far as IT am concerned, until that time I am still up in the air 
about how much money to give them even in this office. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, might I at least express a hope t)at 
before we dispose of this item you give Mr. May and if you wish Mr 
Harris, who have the complete background of the recommendations 
for additional positions in these two items of the General Manager’: 
office and the Office of the Assistant Secretary, an opportunity to 
explain the reasons for those requests. They know that much bette: 
than I do. 

L may not fully agree. If I had been in the position which IT an 
now occupying when this budget was prepared [ might not have 
assented to the request for all these positions. I cannot tell you at 
this stage, in my own opinion, whether this reorganization will result: 
in areqiurement of more or less orthe same. But I would like to report 
to VOU as SCOon as I can. 

Mr. Rooney. We would be glad to hear whomever you want us to 
hear. 

Dr. Comrron. Mr. May, I think, is probably the best informed. He 
is our budget director. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, these increases were, of course, basec 
upon a continuation of our present structure, as has been explained. 


BUDGET MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Fourteen of these new positions are requested for our budget-man 
agement staff. This staff, sir, has been considerably overloaded. The 
size and scope of the program has continued to increase. We find that 
we have been working an excessive amount of overtime. 

The Chief of the unit, in the previous fiscal year, lost about half of 
his annual leave, and worked many hundreds of hours overtime. | 
think these people have been carrying a burden which no group should 
be expected to carry. 

What we are hoping to do, sir, is to come up with a more effectiv: 
budget organization, and I think the benefits of it will carry over 
directly into the new structure. 

We are asking for a grade 14 job, to be the chief of our budget-man 
agement staff, the operating staff. We have a position now of a grad 
I3man. We are asking for a new position so that we can get a littl 
more power into that staff, 

We are asking for a budget planning officer. We would like to 
have a budget planning officer at grade 13, who will plan constantl) 
throughout the vear for a better presentation of estimates to this com- 
mittee in the following year; for a budget planning officer who wi! 
anticipate all the deadlines that we must meet. It is not just this 
appearance, sir; but it is the appearance before the Bureau of th 
Budget, and the calls for estimates to the missions overseas, and guid 
ance to the missions as to how to put out those estimates in the prope! 
form, and all the internal control of the various funds made availabt 
tous. We are maneging this year about $143 million worth of fund: 
from all sources. 


a 
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If this appropriation is granted substantially as requested it will be 
around $170 million involved next year. 

The additional jobs we are asking for are, first, a GS-13, supervising 
budget analyst to work with the subordinate staff. We are trying to 
arrange our staff so that we have one group of analysts concerning 
themselves entirely with the domestic program: one group to deal 
with the administrative control and this difficult problem of deter- 
mining our administrative support requirements, which we hope to 
improve upon: and then another group to deal with the overseas. 

The other positions requested are the three GS—12’s, budget analysts; 
two GS-11’s, budget analysts; one GS—9, budget planning assistant. 

Again, this is to do forward planning with procedures and in- 
structions. It is the sort of work we ought to do in advance, and 
not always be caught in these difficult deadlines. 

The remainder of the five increased positions are stenographers and 
clerks. 

I know, sir, that should the present organization continue we would 
very vitally need these positions to provide the sort of fiscal manage- 
ment and budget that we should have. I believe, sir, that there is 
nothing inherent in the new structure which will change this request. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you not the budget manager / 

Mr. May. I have been the Director of the executive staff, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there anything else you want to say ¢ 

Mr. May. There are some more increases, sir, in the Private Enter- 
prise Cooperation Staff, if vou would like to hear of those. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION STAFF 


The Private Enterprise Cooperation Staff, sir, is set up in response 
to a provision of Public Law 402, asking that we promote and en- 
courage private enterprise cooperation to the maximum extent in this 
program. 

I believe Mr. Harris has with him some examples of the types of 
projects Which have been developed, from which we derive a tremen- 
dous benefit and a tremendous impact, by getting private organiza- 
tions and groups to cooperate and participate in the program in a 
most helpful fashion. 

This requires in our own organization a staff of competent people 
to plan those activities and to deal with the private industry rep- 
resentatives. In connection with that group we are asking for an 
increase of 11 positions. 

There is an officer and a secretary for the Chicago office, to be opened 
in fiscal vear 1953. There are a great number of opportunities to get 
private-enterprise cooperation at that location, 

There is an officer and a secretary for opening an office in Paris, 
France. 

Mr. Rooney. What would they do? 

Mr. May. A great number of the American business firms have 
offices in France, and we would like to get their cooperation and 
participation in the program there, as well as here. We get many 
institutions with branches overseas to display our material and give 
other assistance to the program. 

We believe that we can get a further important benefit from hav- 
ing a two-person staff there to devote their time and attention to this 
same problem. 
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There are six additional positions in the Washington office. There is 
a writer, a research analyst, an administrative assistant, one secretary, 
a file clerk, and atypist. This is not an operating office in the sense that 
they develop on the departmental side all of the media materials and 
other production work that is necessary. They are the intermediary 
between private enterprise, who will cooper rate on a project, and our 
own divisions, who have to put it into action. 

One project that comes to mind—I am sure Mr, Harris can give 
you more—is a project whereby the chief of that section, Mr. Bege, 
has gotten a commitment from the Phileo people that they will (le. 
liver to us free community-type radio receivers of a value of $50,000, 
Our only expense in connection with that will be to transport them 
overseas and see that they are installed in a very large community 
where it will provide an outlet to the Voice of America and get a 
great deal more listeners. 

There are many other examples, and Mr. Harris can give you some 
of them, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, does the committee desire additional 
information regarding the private enterprise cooperation unit? We 
liave here in great detail, sir, the story of our accomplishments in the 
past year and the proposed operation in the future. We have a writ. 
ten statement and any additional information you may wish. 

Mr. Roonry. You may distribute them to the members of the 
comunittee, 

Dr. Comperon. Mr. Chairman, before you dispose of this item might 
Tadd this, which I would like to have in the record: When I spoke first 
on Monday of this week, at your opening of the hearing, T think you 
will recall T said T attached a good deal of importance to the private 
enterprise undertaking as a means in the long run of having private 
enterprise carry more of this load, which is the normal way under 
the normal American operation of these things. I do not think we 
have a set-up at the present time which is adequate to exhaust those 
possibilities. 

The other point T said T attached great significance to was the evalu- 
ation work, and T said it was intended in this new organization to lift 
the evaluation work as far as possible out of operations and attach 
it to the Office of the Administrator and make it as close to these In 
dustry Advisory Commissions as possible. and to run no needless 
chance of having the same people being judge, jury, and prosecutor in 
the same case, 

[ simply cannot say at this moment what changes. even, I think 
ought to be made with respect to those items. I firmly believe that we 
can conduct the top management business for less. I will say that. 
That is my judgment. However. it would be ridiculous for me to try 
to give you a bill of particulars at this point. 

I would like, however. to say this: T have been the president of : 
State university, and of course T have been before appropriations com- 
mnittees here. Every time T have said in just about these words: 

When this legislature, with the aid of this appropriation committee, reaches a 
conclusion as to how much of the State's money it wishes to invest in this 


institution, IT will do the best IT can, as the president of the institution, to 
make it count for the most. 
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] would like in substance to say that to vou gentlemen. When the 
Congress reaches a conclusion, with vour aid, as to how much of the 
Nation’s money it wants to invest in this information and educational 
exchange enterprise, we will do the best we can to make it count for 
the most. 


PRESENTATION OF REQUESTS BY WITNESSES 


Mr. Froop. If T may interject there. Doctor. there is a slight 
difference. 

Since in your own words this goes to the general national welfare 
and to the general national interest, this committee and the Congress 
has the right to expect that the proponents of this good thing, if it 
isas good as you say, will make such a presentation of its values, such 
a presentment of its virtues, in such an effective, detailed, argumen- 
tative, bona fide way that maybe we would give you 10 or 20 or 50 or 
100 percent more than we ordinarily would give you if that present- 
ment, if that presentation is not as detailed, is not as bona fide, is not 
as good as it should be. 

We do not know. We have a lot of other things to do. 

You have no right just to sit back and say: “Now, you give us so 
much money, and then we will go downtown and figure out how best 
we can do a good job with that much money.” That you have to do 
now. We know that. 

But there is another point. When your time comes to come up here 
then we have the right to feel that we will get the best possible pre- 
sentment we can get, because maybe you would get much more money 
if that presentment were of the nature and quality it should be. Do 
you see ¢ 

Some of my friends worry sometimes that they are not getting at 
this committee table the best kind of — presentment from 
the information section they should get. They are unhappy because 
maybe you are not getting enough money, if this thing is so important. 
Or maybe you are getting too much, if it is not. They do not know. 

You cannot properly rest on your oars at the point you cut off, as 
you could with your board at your State college. 

Dr. Compron. I will adopt your ideas, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Froop. We have a bad problem here. We worry about this. 

Dr. Compron. T will adopt your language, Mr. Congressman. I 
inerely was talking about the one aspect of it. 

Of course, it will be our purpose to come to this committee with the 
best documented statement that we can about what we think. It will 
have to be with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. as you well 
know, and as we well know. We will present you our best statement 
as to our needs, the country’s needs, in this service. But vou have to 
pass judgment on that. 

All T meant to say was that after the Congress passes judgment I 
know we cannot spend money we do not have. 

Mr. Froop. That follows Q. E. D. When vou get so much, after the 
bill is signed by the President, that is what you get—good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

Sut our problem is this: When we go to bed at night, have we done 
the right thing by our Nell, or have we done too much by her? We 
can only decide that in the inception of this by what we get here. 

96S99—52 
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I have heard even today, in the few minutes we have been goiny 
“We have a big program. We have a lot of information here. \\v J , 
have a lot of detail. We havea lot of great ideas. We are all hopped 
up. Boy, what a job we are going to do. What do you want usw & 
tell you?” That is your problem. That is the problem of your b 
stoppers and yourself. , 

Youareanewman. Of course, I do not mean you as an individia ey 
We do not want you to develop a persecution complex here about th). 
thing. We do not want you, and your staff, to get the idea that \\ 
are persecutors in that sense. We are not. But you force us sone 
times, depending on our personalities, into a position where we live 
to put you on the rack, where we have to get all the blood and sweu 
and tears we can to find out for our own information what you do hay 
on the other side of that table. 

We do not know. We take for granted that you have reorganize; 
something. We take for granted, while we are doing 20 other thing 
that you know what you are doing i in that reorganization, and you hay 
changed this and you have changed that and this is going to be it 

So you come up here, after newspaper publishings and conversatio: 
around, and say: “Here is the reorganized plan for the Office of 
General Manager.” 

Then you say tous: “Here is it. We dare you to find out what it js.” 

Now, we want to be friends, but vou make it tough. Maybe aft 
we knock ourselves out we find everthing vou fellows know, but whi 
we leave here we are never sure if we have. 

We do not think you are trying to oppse us. We do not think yo 
are trying to hold out anything on us. I do not question your i 
tegrity. Thisisa plural “you.” But we want you to understand that 
you have to walk in here when the curtain goes up and give us a full 
dress performance, with everything: fixtures, business properties. 
lights, make-up, everything. 

We are supposed to listen to this thing as we sit here, and you are to 
sell us this new idea 

As IT get the impression here, down there in this Information Ser 
ice of the State Department generally, but especially your end of 
there is a fear psychosis. You are all scared to death of this co: 
mittee. They sweat it out before they get here. You think you ar 
going to the inquisition, and you are under wraps. 

Maybe that is partly our fault. Maybe it is the fault of nev 
paper articles, like the one you indicate, but the atmosphere, Doctor, 
is unhealthy. It is not normal. It 1s not good. They are not 1 
laxed. 

Whoever is at fault, whether it be the Congress or the State [i 
partment or the publicity or whatever it is, the atmosphere on ti 
presentation of this pregram is unfortunate for the country, for t) 
national interest, for your benefit and especially, at this point, for ov 
benefit. Do you see? 

What are you afraid of? Do not be afraid of us. We may hav 
been driven into this attitude we find ourselves in because maybe it | 
vour fault. I do not know, but I know these men. That is the way 
I think they think. 

Now, I have been listening to this. I do not know. What is the 
reorganization ? 
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What Ll am trying to put over, gentlemen, is this: You have a nega- 

tive approach here instead of a positive, aflirmative presentment of 
your program. That is your fault. 
* Do not say: “Well, you scare us to death.” So what? If vou hold 
these public offices, one of the hazards of your occupation is that you 
have to go through this routine with congressional committees. You 
have todo it. Your bureau chiefs have to do it. That is part of our 
system. If you do not like that, quit, or get out. You know you have 
to go through it with four committees every year up here. Do not 
cry about it. Tf you do not like it, hand in your uniform. It is that 
kind of a ball game. 

Nobody has told me here how much money you are spending for 
this information program. Does the General Manager’s office have 
that ¢ 

Let me ask you this: Is there going to be a General Manager’s 
oflice ¢ 

Dr. Compron. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there ain’t going to be no such animal. He is out. 
Is there going to be an Assistant Secretary on Information? I gather 
there is not. 

Dr. Comprron. There is not. 

Mr. Froop. You are the new man. What is vour title? Are you 
ihe Administrator ¢ 

Dr. Comrrvon. Administrator. 

Mr. Fioop. Administrator of what ? 

Dr. Compron. The International Information Administration. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to head up the Information Section. 
Mr. Sargeant is going to be an Assistant Secretary in the long-hair 
business. You are the operating man. That is clear. 

But how much money, Mr. Budget Man, is the doctor asking for? 
Suppose we give him everything he asks for this vear. How much 
would he get for his job of operating “Information.” Leave Mr. 
Sargeant’s shop out of this. 

Mr. May. All right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. As a round number what is it? 

Mr. May. We are asking, sir, for a total of $170 million in the two 
budgets, “Operating and facilities.” 

Mr. Froop. Both the “Operating and facilities” come under the 
doctor ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, That is $170 million ? 

Mr. May. Well, the Office of Assistant Secretary of Public Affairs, 
the part that is here 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care about that. 

Mr. May. Allright. $170 million. 

Dr. Compron. $170 million. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care who is doing what. ‘There is $170 million 
under Dr. Compton ? 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. All right. That is going to do the whole operating and 
vdiministrative business, whatever it is, with people producing things 


all over the world for “Information”; period. Is that it 4 


Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Firoop. What percentage of all of that money is earmarked fo; 
the particular thing which is before us this morning ¢ 

Dr. Compron. A little less than 2 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. A little less than 2 percent. All right. 

Now, if you were running the X company, a private business, doing 
the same thing under the same circumstances, what would it be? This 
is as far as you can draw such an administrative line as betwee: 
Government and private business. [say you cannot do it perfectly. 
I have no time for businessmen who sav: “Why do you not run the 
Government the way I run my business?” 

That is nonsense. It cannot be done. The fellow who tries it out 
first is the businessman who comes down here and takes a job as 
Congressman or a Senator in the Government. He finds it ow 
mighty quick, You cannot do it. 

But, within reason, what percentage of the $170 million, if you 
know, or if the budget man knows, would private business take to 
do this kind of a job¢ Do you know? Do you have a guess? Are 
you ina position to say 4 

Dr. Compron. T can tell you what it took in the private business 
Iwasengaged in. It took about 6 percent. 

Mr. Fioop, Is that normal for any kind of a proper business of 
this magnitude / 

Dr. Compron. T think it depends on the kind of business. 

Mr. Fruoop. T know that: but IT am usine a rule of reason. Is 6 
percent decent ¢ 

Dr. Compron. It is. Surely. 

Mr. Froop. And vou are asking for less than 2 percent : is that right / 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. To do the same job in Government. 

Dr. Comrron. For this purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. For this purpose. This particular thing which is before 
us this morning. 

Dr. Compron, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop, T think that is important. Why did not somebody on 
your staff say to the chairman: “Mr. Chairman, I think you should 
know that.” 

Just what T have developed. T think T have asked an intelligent 
question, and T got an answer. It is important, but nobody told us 
that. That is vour fault. 

How many people is the doctor going to have. in a round number / 

Mr. May. Fifteen thousand, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Fifteen thousand ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop., Is 15,000 people, considering Government and private 
business, an overloaded, jammed wp, bureaucratic pile of a lot of cats 
and dogs as employees to run this kind of a program, world-wide, for 
this purpose? Is it a lot of nonsense? Have you stacked this with a 
lot of fakers? Is 15,000 too many for this kind of a job, of this 
magnitude, as important as you say? Is it or is it not? Ts 15,000 
people good or bad 4 

Dr. Compron. Are you asking my opinion / 

Mr. Froop. Yes. T do not know. 

Dr. Compron. I will answer that. I do not think 15,000 is too much 
for a job of this sort. 
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Mr. Froop, Are you talking now not as a professional bureaucrat 
but supposedly as a hard-headed businessman, responsible to a board 
of directors for profits on stocks and bonds? 

Dr. Compron. I am talking about what I conceive to be the impor- 
tance and the magnitude of this job to the United States of America. 

Mr. Frioop. Fifteen thousand emplovees is not the result of a lot of 
politicians or national committees or Congressmen or Senators or 
civil service, or whatever it is, loading up the program with a lot of 
dead wood, is it ? 

Dr. Compron. So far as I have any reason to believe, Mr. Con- 
gressman, it is the result of requests primarily from overseas, saying: 
“We need this many people in ms missions overseas to do these things.” 

Mr. Foon. Look, Doctor: I do not care how many requests you 
vet. That is not the answer. What I am trying to find out is this: 
Is 15,000 a reasonable and decent and practicable and honest number 
of people to run a program of this magnitude, in your judgment as a 
businessman ¢ 

Dr. Compron. IT cannot tell you whether 15,000 is—— 

Mr. Foon. Is it reasonable? 

Dr. Compron. I have no reason to say it is unreasonable. 

Mr. Froop. You will not say it is not? 

Dr. Comprvon. I do not think it is unreasonable. 

Mr. Roonry. Do not let him drag you into this, Doctor. 

Mr. Fioop. He can take care of himself. 

Dr. Comeron. Ido not think it is unreasonbale. 

Mr. Fioop. This does not appeal to my sense of humor. I am trying 
to find out something. I do not know. 

You are supposed to be a good man. You say 15,000 is not bad ? 

Dr. Compron. Tf you will give me a little time to answer that ques- 
tion to my satisfaction, then I will tell you. 

Mr. Fuoop. Fair enough. You see what I mean. ‘That is the meat 
of this thing. People will say: This is a phony. It is a fake; 15,000 
people is nonsense. That is an army.” I do not know. Maybe they 
are right. Is it reasonable? That is the question somebody should 
have answered here. 

Now, how many different places—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 26, 39—does this per- 
formance operate in ? 

Mr. May. Overseas, sir, it will operate in 85 countries and 180 posts. 

Mr. Froop. Why did not somebody intelligently come in here and 
sav: “Mr. Chairman, we are operating in 85 countries, and we are 
operating in 180 posts.” 

Why not tellus that? Give us the picture. You sit there with vour 
foot in your mouth. We have to drag that out of you. That causes 
us trouble, and causes you trouble, too, 

[s that the figure: 85 places and 180 posts? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. I believe they went into that in the record 
yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not afraid of your program, are you? 

Mr. May. Not afraid at all. 

Mr. Froop. Are you afraid to tell us how big it is, or the magnitude 
of it? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are not afraid of it. All right. We wanted to find 
that out. 
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Now, I was interested in what Mr. Marshall said, and your reply to 
him. Lam sitting on the Armed Services Appropriations Commiittce, 
or have been for the last several weeks. 1 find the same thing going on, 
There are newspaper articles, comments on the radte, and. this cou. 
try has been blanketed with a negative atmosphere and a negative 
approach to everything. 

Of course, this is an election year, but all I hear every place I go 
from people—and I am sure they do not know any more of what the; 
are talking about than I do, and I have been sitting there only a fe\ 
weeks—is this: “The Armed Forces are wasting billions of dollars. 
The generals and admirals do not know anything. Nobody knows 
anything.” 

That is what you hear every place you go: “The country is going to 
hell. They are wasting billions of dollars. Let us cut the guts out 
of the Armed Forces.” That is not. good. 

The same thing is true of the Voice of America: “Let us cut the ears 
off. They do not know what they are doing. There is nothing there 
but a lot of halfwits.” That is not good. 

That is the kind of thing this Nation is being bombarded with: 
Now, whom are we working for? Why, we are doing a better job of 
tearing down our defense, propaganda and military, than Stalin and 
the Bolsheviki and the whole Politburo could ever do. They are 
amateurs compared to the inside job we are doing on ourselves. 

I kind of think the Armed Forces have done a great job in America 
for the last 150 years. They have won a lot of wars. They are bri! 
liant, brave operating people. Certainly when you are dealin with 
boxcar figures, like they are dealing with, there is going to be fraud 
and stealing and a lot of halfwits stuck here and there in an organ 
ization of that kind. There is no doubt about it. But why mg We 
always emphasize, lately, the bad things? ‘Toenail clippers for dogs: 
oyster forks; big headlines. 

Now, Mr. Marshall was talking about that kind of thing in you 
program, for the information of the Voice of Ameriea. It is the 
little bad things. You get some clown in some bureau who does a sill) 
script, that we need as much as we need a hole in his! head—anothei 
one, or maybe he should have another one—but because of some halt 
wit, that is played up; and the Voice of America is no good. 

L hope, Doctor, that you bring a breath of spring into this thing. 
I hope that you clarify the atmosphet re down there: that you giv 
them a dose of salts or something and get them out from under this 
cloud they are under. Get them from this defeatist psychosis of 
fear. 

You are a propaganda arm. You should be all “hopped up” out 
there, in the middle of that stage, breaking away. Attack! Attac k! 
Attack! Attack everybody. Attack everything. 

[ get the impression that you are not doing that. You certainly do 
not do it here. You come in here with your hands up. You back 
away the minute you walk in the door. That is no pane 9 They have 
two strikes on you. You cannot be propaganda people. 

Here is the “Office management program.” Here are the budget 
people, who should come in as practical businessmen and _ tell 
everything. No. We have to beat you over the head. 
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Snap out of it, boys. What do you have here? I do not know yet. 

That is the problem. I am on your side. I am admittedly and 
notoriously your friend. Yet you do not give me anything to talk 
about. 


CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICES 


Now, you are going to consolidate two offices. You are going to 
run this program. Is that it? 

Dr. Comrron. The two offices will be consolidated. 

Mr. Fioop. Has this been done vet? Are you in business yet ? 

Dr. Compron. It will probably be completed by the end of this week. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this program has not yet been finalized? Is that 
the expression ? 

Dr. Compron. If I understand the meaning of the word “finalized” 
it is. 
Mr. Froop. I do not understand it, either. It will be done by the 
end of this week; is that right / 

Dr. Compron. No, Right at this point we are between hay and 
orass. 

Mr. Fioop., Iam a coal miner, Doctor. I have an idea of what you 
mean. 

Dr. Compron. The farmers and coal miners ought to get together. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

Dr. Comrron. We are in transition from what formerly was into 
what is to be, in terms of organization and top management. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Are you asking for more money ? 

Dr. Compron. This budget was made up in terms of the former 
organization. That is the only way we can intelligently discuss it. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Fioop. Are you asking for more dollars for the private enter- 
prise cooperation staff?’ How many people are in that section of 
private enterprise cooperation? How many people of all grades were 
doing that job in this last year, 19524 

Mr. May. In 1952 we have 14 jobs authorized. At the present time 
we have 12 filled. 

Mr. Froop. There are 12 people working on that ¢ 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. How much does the top man get in dollars? Do not 
vive me this grade business. How many dollars does the top man 
get per year? 

Mr. May. About $11,000, sir. 

Mr. Froop. $11,000. What is his job? What is that character sup- 
posed to do in the office of the general manager, or whatever this 
new thing is going to be, for $11,000 a year, with 11 people under 
him? What does he do when he goes to work at 9 o’clock in the 
morning? What is he supposed to dof I do not know. You should 
have told us that. 

Mr. May. All right, sir. He is the man who is responsible and 
does the job of keeping in contact with every private-industry group, 
Whether it is a business organization or a foundation, which may be 
ina position to help us in our program. 
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I will give you some concrete examples. I mentioned the radi 
receivers that the Philco people are willing to spend $50,000 on, 
provide to us for free. All we have to do is transport them over. 
seas and have them installed. 

He has to work with the Advertising Council in getting then | 
carry our message to advertisers. 

Mr. Froop. The Advertising Council? What is that? 

Mr. May. The Advertising Council is an organization of the Na 
tion’s advertisers, made up of the principal advertising agencies j) 
the country. He has worked with them in developing a pl: um where 
they cooperate in the program. They produced 5,000 copies of 
guide to advertisers on what they can put in their advertising cop 
which will help tell the American story, 

Mr. Froop, Tell the American story where? In Detroit? In Paris 

Mr. May. Overseas, sir. It is in their overseas advertising. 

He has also got the Associated Travel Bureaus—I believe thai 
is close to the title of it—to develop a pamphlet for American traveler: 
going overseas. 

Mr. Froop, Now you are talking. You are all full of this, 

When Mr. Rooney asked vou a question, why did you not open vy 
and be glad he asked you a question? You did not give him two 
words of an answer. 

Who is this fellow? What is his name? 

Mr. May. Mr. John Begg. 

Mr. Froop, What does he know about this thing? Why is he tha! 
vood 2 

Mr. May. He has worked in the Department for a number of years 
in important capacities. He is especially good because of his  per- 
sonality to work with people. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this question: If you know, Doctor, 
if you know, Mr. May, how much would this fellow’s opposite mon T, 
doing whatever he is supposed to do, cost some big national industry, 
to do a comparative job? How much would they have to pay to get 
that man to do that kind of job, for a board of directors sitting 1 
New York in private business ? 

Dr. Compron. If he is as good as he appears to be to me, it would 
cost . ivate business $25,000 or $30,000 to hire that fellow. 

FLoop. You have a man whom you are paying $11,000 to do « 
saath job, which would cost 214 times that much to do an equally goo 
job of this kind in private business 4 

Dr. Compron. That is what I would hire him for. 

Mr. Froop. IT know you are worth two or three times as much. as 
what you get, regardless of what you get. I know it is not going to b 
much. 


SUPERGRADES 


Is that true of all of your bureau chiefs, of all of your department 
heads? Are you paying salaries one-half or one-third of what they 
would get in private business doing this kind of job? 

Dr. Comeron. I donot think so. 

Mr. Froop. What do vou mean: You do not think so? 

Dr. Comeron. You asked me whether I thought it was true of all 
of them. 
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Mr. Fioop. I mean the top men. 

Dr. Compron. No; Ido not think it is true of all of them. 

Mr. Frioop. I do not, either. 

Dr. Comrron. I think it is true of some of them. If I thought it 
were true of all of them, it would be ridiculous for me, Mr. Congress- 
man, tocome in and say I think you ought to give us a few supergrades, 
er at least support a proposal for a few higher salaries. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand from your original statement that you are 
going to ask for a certain number of supergrades, to raise the salaries 
of certain key men; is that right / 

Dr. Compron. Exactly so. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Preston. What you mean is that we ought to be able to hire 
men like Henry Cassidy, the head of the NBC News Bureau, who has 
had great experience in Russia, who has written books about them, and 
who knows as much about them as anybody over there. That sort of 
man is the man we need in this show. 

Mr. Fioop, That is what I think. TI hope my friend thinks as well. 

Here, Doctor, is a program which you tell me is part of our first line 
of defense. I believe, as did General Grant, that the best defense is 
attack. If that isso, and this is to bea psychology of attack, a positive 
and affirmative program of the importance you say, then it should be 
run with men under you of the nature and quality which the gentle- 
man from Georgia just indicated. 

Can you afford to get that Songins of men? If you cannot, and if we 
do not give you the money—or, if even with the money, you cannot get 
them—then you have to run a aid B performance; is that not right? 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You cannot run a class A show with class B people. 

Dr. Compton. I agree. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where you are; is it not 7 

Dr. Compron, In some positions: yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. So, we have no right to expect you to compete with class 
A performers in private business in this kind of thing, because you are 
not going to be able to do it. We may as well realize it. Is that not 
about it ¢ 

Dr. Compron. ‘That is my opinion. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Dr. Comrron. I agree that you do not run a class A performance 
with class B people. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly not. You will never be able to do it unless 
you are Houdini. 


CENTRALIZED PROGRAM SERVICES 


What are the “Centralized program services”? These words baflle 
me, 

I read your justifications here, when the chairman was trying to find 
out what this was. He asked you three questions. He got “blank,” 
“blank,” and “blank.” They struck him out. They went right past 
him. No answers. 

What is the “Centralized program services?” Never heard of it. 
What is it? Here they are: 214 pages, with absolutely zero, meaning 
nothing. 
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I know what “centralized” means. I know what “program” mea) 
And I know what “services” means. I know what they mean in the 
dictionary, as to each separate word. In your justific ations, it 
“blank.” Nobody says nothing. 

Mr. May. We have the problem in these justifications, sir, of trying 
to keep it within manageable limits. 

Mr. Froop. “Manage: able limits’ *—you are asking for a lot of mone) 
here. 

The gentleman from Ohio just pointed out that you are asking fo. 
an increase. Why? What does this mean? He does not know an) 
more about it, I suppose, than I do. He is no dumber or brighter tha 
Lam;and I do not know. 

Mr. May. I would be glad to tell you, 

That consists of an “Administrative management staff.” An “A 
ministrative management staff” is made up of organizations and meth 
ods people and procedures people. 

Mr. kroop. T know what that is. So what? How many people last 
year were doing that job? 

Mr. May. We are not asking for any increase in that item, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, All right. Do you need as many as you had last year/ 
Why? 

You fellows must not get the idea, when you come up here and justify 
an appropriation—and I am speaking to you as a budget man, for 
this does not apply to the doctor—that you do not have to explain these 
things. You budget people have the idea that if you had 50 people 
last vear to do j ‘ta X, and if vou do not ask for 51 next year, we should 
pat you on the back. It never occurs to you that you had five too m: uy 
last year. 

Do you ever think about that down there? I do not see it. 

Mr. May. Yes,sir: I think we do think about it a great deal. A great 
deal of what you put in the budget is based on your experience, all of 
which cannot be reflected in the justifications. 

This work will be tremendously increased in the days ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not say that? You are going to have w 
increased case load on point No. 3; is that right’ How do your 
administrative people, how do your procedures people, how do the 
people who are doing what you tell me this means, do this work! 
Where are they going to have an increased case load under your new 
reorganization? Where 

Mr. May. May I tell vou, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. You should have told me an hour ago 

Mr. May. Fine. 

At the present time this staff is carrying the burden of trying to tak 
an existing organization with one format of organizational structure 
and bring it into the new pattern which has been approved for tli 
Office of the Administrator in the International Informatio 
Administration. 

Mr. Fioop, These are the people who are going to actually execit: 
the mechanics of this reorganization 4 

Mr. May. They are the people who are going to do the paper work, 
and get it before the Administrator for decision. 

Mr. Froov. I would have missed that by 11 miles, unless you had 
just told me now. 
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How many people will you have to have for that? How many new 
people will there be? 

Mr. May. We are not asking for new people. ‘ 

Mr. Froop. Then the people who did it last year will assume this 
additional burden. They will do the work. They are going to put 
(his jigsaw puzzle together. 

Mr. May. Well, sir, to be perfectly honest with you, we did not 
contemplate all this additional work at the time we put the budget 
together. 

Mr. Fioop. They are going to get it whether they like it or not ? 

Mr. May. They are going to get it. 

Mr. FLoop. No more peoeple? No more money ? 

Mr. May. Not unless the reorganization develops that they have to 
have more people, 

Mr. Froop. We will worry about that when we get to it. 

Mr. May. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason you are not asking for money, the reason 
vou are not asking for new people for this job, is because not only are 
they going to do what they did last year, but they are going to do 
2) percent more work, and you are going to absorb it; are you not / 

Mr. May. As far as we can, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. I am trying to figure out what team Tam on. That is 
your job. 

Mr. May. Would you like to hear the rest of it. sir¢ 

Mr. Ficop. The chairman asked you that at 10 o'clock. Do not ask 
me what I would lke to hear. What do you have in that book’ Go 
ahead; tell me something. 

Mr. May. We have been speaking of the increases, sir, and that is 
the reason T concentrated on those earlier. 

In the Administrative Services Section we are not asking new 
people. We have five positions this year and are asking for five posi- 
tions in 1953. These people provide the administrative services for 
the Otfice of the General Manager, and will continue to provide sinilar 
services, such as. the delivery of travel vouchers, the writing of au- 
thorizations, the preparation of office releases on matters of travel. 
and so on. We also handle through this staff the supplying of the 
overseas missions with those things which they request of Washing- 
ton that do not fall within the province of any media. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I will tell you what we do. We cannot take all 
day on this thing, either, but you must not get the idea that because 
we have sweated this thing out for a half-hour that you have justified 
arequest. You may have justified a 50 percent cut. 

You understand that kind of work here. I do not know what you 
have done. You have to put yourself through the paces. You have 
to be fair to us. Then we decide, do you need what you want, or do 
you get cut in half? 

Mr. May. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. Should we wring some of this juice out of you? Should 
we cut off a leg? Where are you? 

lf we have to guess, we sit here and say: “Let us give it so much and 
hope it is all right.” It might be a cut of 50 percent. That is your 
fault. 
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If a program like this fails, or is not. good because of money, it | 
not our fault; it is your fault. Never forget that. 

You may get your head knocked off here as a result of your py 
sentation. If you do, do not say that is the fault of Congress. |; 
is not. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, Mr. Marshall / 

Mr. Marsiaui. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. Cuevencer. I had four questions here to direct to the gentle 
men, but Mr. May has answered two of them. Those were about thes 
new employees and what we were going to do. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the two other questions / 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, I have. 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION STAFF 


With regard to the program planning and evaluation staff, on page 
793 of the justifications, you say the staff is responsible for develop- 
ing and recommending to the general manager the world-wide pro 
gram, and for assisting in the development of adequate methods of 
standards for judging the effectiveness of the program on a world 
wide basis. 

What reports or recommendations has this program planning an 
evaluation staff made ? 

Mr. May. I believe Mr. Harris can speak better to that, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Clevenger, with your permis 
sion I would like very much to submit for the record a complete 
statement of the evaluation survey results which were mentioned 
during Mr. Gedalecia’s testimony, but mentioned incompletely, whic! 
would answer your question, too. T think that would be a very full 
statement. It includes reports of the results of Gallup surveys 1 
many of the countries of the world: reports of results of some of th 
best scientific investigations in various parts of the Middle East; re 
searches in our program of the audiences to reach: and things of that 
kind. 

They include reports from our own missions. We can give you a 
almost unlimited list of things they have developed. 

Mr. Cievencer. The weakness with that is that the answer to my 
question will be lost in the maze of material you would submit. Your 
own answer just now is a better answer than that. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


The other question is this: Have they saved any money? If so 
where are the savings reflected in this budget 

Mr. Harris. The type of savings that they might bring about, sir, 
would not show themselves in a budget of this kind, because it is an 
expanding budget. It simply means that there is less expansion re 
quested than if they had not done that planning. 

Their planning calls for seeing that the right number of people get 
to the right spot in the world, so that we do not have an overstock oi 
people here when there is an overload of work there. That is the 
kind of planning involved. 
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We could develop only a theoretical estimate of what that means 
in money savings, because we are in an expanding program and you 
cannot reflect it in your budget accurately. 

Mr. Cievencer. The part of your statement that you are expand- 
ing your program I will admit is true. 

You understand, after all, this is a money committee. That is what 
we are interested in. We want to know the necessity for what you 
have, or for the increase for which you ask. 

Mr. Harris. Yes,sir. May I speak further to that point? 


FUNCTIONS 


These people develop in cooperation with the budget staff a country 
program paper for every country in the world, which states exactly 
what will be needed in that country in terms not only of money for 
the immediate use of the mission, but in terms of people, the kinds of 
people, the type of thing they need from our media divisions in terms 
of publications, the things they need from the motion-picture people, 
and the things they need for exchange of persons. For every country 
in the world this staff works out a detailed program paper. That 
means we can plan very carefully agd completely and be sure we are 
not throwing our efforts into places we should not, and make sure 
we are using money to the utmost value. 

I think it insures that the taxpayer gets the best possible value 
out of this kind of operation so far as is possible with advance plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Crevencer. You do sometimes turn your eyes in retrospect 
toward the taxpayer who has to pay for this, and sometimes weigh the 
advisability of spending his money ? 

Mr. Harris. We certainly do, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Aandahl? 

Mr. Aanpanu. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now take a recess until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 





Orrick or AssiIsrANT SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR 
REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is for the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary, which appears at page 806 of the justifications, the 
request is in the amount of $422,000. 

What have you to say about this, Dr. Compton, in view of this 
reorganization? This looks like one place where we can do some sav- 
ing. 

Dr. Compton. As I said this morning, Mr. Chairman, two of the 
functions that have heretofore been under the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs have now been transferred or are in the process of 
transfer to the Administrator’s office, including the so-called P/POL 
or policy staff and the Psychological Operations Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 
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These estimates here, of course, were made up at a time when ther, 
vas no expectation that this transition would be made at this time and 

with the expectation, no doubt, that Mr. Barrett would be available 
to discuss this. 

We have asked both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Stephens to be here. The, 
are certainly better informed than I or my associates are on the }yack 
ground of this. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you set me straight on this, Dr. Compton: — Y oy 
have a request here for 13 additional positions over the number thy: 
you have at the present time and an increase dollarwise of $84,857 
Under this proposed reorganization, the work of the Assistant Sveve. 
tary would be considerably less than it has been. 

Dr. Compton. That is true, and the Assistant Secretary would jo 
appear in it at all. Some of the activities heretofore under the juris. 
diction of the Assistant Secretary will be continued just as they we) 
That is the situation involved here. That does not account for di) 
tional positions. 

I have made some inquiry about it, and the information is that 
the more important comparison and the more illuminating comp: 
ison is between the 62 positions in 1951, as shown on page 807, and 
the 62 positions in the estimate for 19538. A more valid comparison ha: 
been that the switch there has been a transfer of functions between 
these two staffs primarily for this reason: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


A little less than a year ago, the Psychological Strategy Board was 
appointed by the President. That caused some changes in the organ 
izational unit in the State Department previously known as the Inter- 
departmental Foreign Information Staff. You will note that that 
appears halfway down on the left-hand side of the hearings on pay 
807 asthe IFIS. So, the net effect during the transition in the 2-yea1 
period has been that some of the functions previously conducted 1: 
the so-called IFIS are now conducted in the Policy Staff. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this Psychological Operations Coordinating 
Committee and what connection has it with the Psychological Strateg) 
Board, if any? 

Dr. Comproy. Briefly described, it has no organic connection wit 
it. The Psychological Strategy Board is entirely an advisory com: 
tee. This Psychological Operations Coordinating Committee. offi 
cially and organically is a committee within the Department of State 
which coordinates, as the name implies, the psychological activities of 
all of the departments engaged in operating some part of the psvelu 
logical operations of the United States Government. 

Mr. Rooney. It is my understanding with regard to this Psve! 
logical Strategy Board, instead of appropriating a request for S15». 
000 out of this budget, that is going to be appropriated for in another 
bill. Is that right, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. So, it is out of this budget, as far as we are concerned 

Now, in taking it out, then, do these 10 or 12 requested positions & 
out with it? 

Dr. Compron. They are not part of the Psychological Strateg) 
Board. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is the reason I am directing the question. 

Dr. Comrron. The Psychological Strategy Board, as you know, is 
entirely an advisory body, advisory to the various operating agencies 
of the United States Government. Their operations, day by day, 
are coordinated through this so-called POC. sa 

[ did not happen to know the fact that the chairman mentioned. I 
had understood that we were to supply the funds. 

Mr. Wiiper. That is the most recent decision. Actually it was 
worked out yesterday or the day before. ; 

Dr. Compron. Well, if it is covered elsewhere. it does not need to be 
covered in this place. 

Mr. Winper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record page 807 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roonry. Any questions, Mr. Preston / 


TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Harris, on page S09, T notice that you are ask- 
lig for s8,000 for $8 trips for attendance-at-meetings travel. You 
say that 

this travel is necessary to provide the American people with first-hiu 
witl 


1 contacts 
| Department officers for the purpose of exchanging views and ideas o1 


lives, operations, and accomplishments of the USIE program 


Pig 


Now, that is quite a sizable sum and a great many trips and a lot of 
‘vel within the United States. What do you hope to gain by thi 
a few words? 


$ 
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Mr. Harnis. If I may, sir, I would like to refer that question to 
Mr. Phillips or to Mr. Stephens, who are directly familiar with tha 
work. 

Mr. Presron. All right. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Phillips, will you answer the Congressman’: 
question / 

Mr. Prius. On trips within this country, sir? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. Prouurrs. It has been the practice of the Assistant Secretary's 
oflice to answer invitations to speak on policy objectives and to ex 
plain the objectives of the program to audiences; at the invitation of 
organizations, to appear and speak to them. 

Mr. Preston. Then it is for public relations within this country; 
is that right / 

Mr. Vuinurrs. Yes, sir. It is acquainting audiences with what we 
are trying to do: what we are driving at. 

Mr. Presron. And we have to pay for that? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. It comes out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Preston. This question has been brought up before, and it 
was the opinion of the committee at that time that it was a fine thing 
and that you ought to send out somebody to appear before a given or- 
ganization to make an address explaining the objectives of “the pro- 
eram, and that we have no objection to that, provided the organiza- 
tion paid the expenses of the individual’s travel. Now, under this 
set-up, we really are paying for that; are we not? 

Mr. Prius. According to my understanding, sir, yes. In many 
cases, these organizations do not pay the expenses of the people 
traveling. 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Preston, I would like to point out that there is 
no increase in this item. It is the same amount that was in the limi- 
tation language last yvear—the $8,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. But, Mr. Wilber, we had no idea that when we ex- 
empted the Assistant Secretary from the limitation against speech 
making by people in this program, if he were invited to a meeting in 
New York, the organization involved would not pay his traveling 
expenses. 

If I understood correctly, the position of all of the members of the 
committee at that time, we thought that it would be all right for him 
to inform the American people of what he was doing, but ought not 
to have a speech making department such as we found during the 
course of last year’s hearing. Now we find that the taxpayers are 
expected to pay him to appear at a convention or a meeting at some 
out-of-town point. I do not think that that is what the committee 
had in mind at all. 

Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsan. When you subscribe to magazines, periodicals, and 
particularly newspapers, do you have someone assigned who clips 
those things that are of importance to your program? Do you do 
any clipping / 
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CLIPPING OF ARTICLES 


Mr. Harris. The clipping is primarily done by the Division of Pub- 
le Studies which was considered in a part of the earlier budget which 
you consider ‘ed, not this budget before you now. 

Can you add to that at all, Mr. Phillips, as far as the practice with- 
» the P/POL is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Puitires. There is no clipping done within the P/POL but it 
- done within the Division of Public Studies and distributed. 

Mr. Harris. These publications are used, as T understand it, by of- 
ficers in their full form. It is not ina digested form. It is necessary 
that the officers who work in this policy field have a very broad under- 
sanding of development in the United States, and they therefore 
ise these papers in their daily work. 


DUPLICATION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Marsan. I notice that in the justification of the Office of the 
General Manager you have set up the sum of 8700 to be used for sub- 
scriptions to daily newspapers, such as the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, and so forth. Then 
we come to the Office of the Assistant Secretary and we notice that 
you Leste the sum of $500 for subscriptions to newspapers, and they 

ide the New York Times. the New York Tribune, and the Wash- 
ia Post, which are duplications of those in the Olfice of the 
General Manager. 

Now, certainly Tam in accord with your officers keeping up with 
the news in the papers, and it is necessary that they do that. But 
indgving from what IT have seen in Government service, unless there 
is some constructive use—and many, many times there ts not—of 
newspapers, they merely pile up, collect dust, and are not put to use 
as they might be. 

Now, it appears in this particular item that there is a duplication, 

d Lam just wondering whether you are getting as much out of that 
s you might. 

Harris. Well, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Marshall, these offices 
have been in completely separate areas, in different geographical loca 
us inthe sense that one group is on one side of the town : and the other 
on the other side of the town. The individual members of the 
Office of the General Manager, including the program planning and 
evaluation staff, have used the ones that are mentioned and asked 
for under the Office of the General Manager, and the policy staff that 
Mr. Phillips has been «lescribing has been using those mentioned under 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

l think I could honestly say that there has been no waste of sub- 

ription money. All of those ne wspapers, all of those publications, 

ve been very thoroughly used. I think we could bear it ont to the 

point that you would find them pretty heavily thumb-marked and 

vorked over in any one of the offices you might go to or that your 
stigators might look at. 

Vir. Marsnann. It is not your purpose to take a subscription to a 

paper so that a particular employee may have the privilege of 

owing a certain comic strip that he is interested in or anything 


inf nature, [ tale it ? 
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Mr. Harris. No, sir. May I say that the General Manager jy (| 





past and his deputy and his special assistant and about 12 other peo. J 1 
ple have shared a single copy of the New York Times for certain pur. & p 
poses. That is a pretty typical situation. I would not guarantee tha I 
nobody ever looks at the funny papers after he gets through with the KE «: 
other things at the end of the day. I could not tell you that, sir: jy 
certainly that is not the purpose. M 
Dr. Compton. I think, Mr. Congressman, that we should be able. KE 


because of the physical consolidation of the offices, to get along wit! 

fewer copies of these magazines and these newspapers; and IT am suv 

we will. b 
Mr. Marsnauy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. t 
Mr. Roonry. Will vou at this point insert in the record a statement 


. . . . . . > He 
showing the entire amount paid in the past fiscal year and in the firs 
6 months of the present fiscal year for American newspapers. They Jy 
appear all through this budget. r 

(The information is as follows:) 
Statement of American newspaper costs te 
7 ; si 
Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
- a! 1951, July 1, | 1952, July 
Division or otfice 1950-June 30, | 1951- Dev } 
1951 19 0 
ti 
Radio Broadcasting $12, 000 p 
Press and Publications 9, 155 ly 
Motion Pictures 136 9 
Director, International Information 100 e ti 
Overseas Information Centers 8, 736 | 1, 58 
Director, Educational Exchange 75 
Publie Affairs Regional Bureau Staffs 1,479 tI: 
Evaluation Surveys a 
General Manager 300 tl 
Otlice of Assistant Secretary 428 | 
lotal es 32, 409 1 


NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this matter of newspapers, T want 1 

ask a question or two, but first LT will ask you, Mr. Clevenger, whet! 

you have any questions. I 
Mr. CLevencer. I do not believe Ihave, Mr. Chairman. as 
1 might suggest that occasionally you subscribe to a newspape 

that is unsympathetic to your program, so you might sometimes lea 


off criticism to be found in a paper that was not altogether favorab! ey 
to your program. pe 

I find that sometimes newspapers going out into my part of | in 
country have a way of letting the people know that Iam, they thi ; 
unsviipathetic to this program because I have tried to rationaliz rT 
and make it a sound one. 

I do not care about the criticism. It is all part of the game with Bg 
me. It is just like ram on the roof. IT expect it and I endure it. « ce 
I never go to bed worried about it. But I do find that the unfriendly && th 
newspapers sometimes are very useful to you; that is, one that ) th 
critical of what you are doing. th 

These heWspapers that are listed here are for you and for the pra pth 
gram. QOccastonally you might subscribe to one that might tell you wl 


some of the things you are not doing well. 
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Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Clevenger, we do get a great 
many papers that carry adverse opinion, that are opposed to our 
program, : 

Mr. CLevencer. I am glad to hear that because that is one way you 
ean avoid criticism. 

Mr. Roongry. As you gentlemen know, there was an investigation 
wade by the House Appropriation Committee’s investigative staff 
which I referred to some days ago. 

In looking at page 60 of that report I find this statement : 

The survey staff observed that in Greece the shortages of prograim materials, 
hooks, and periodicals in the American information centers were so ucute that 
their effectiveness was substantially reduced. 

In Valencia, Spain, a center was ready to open but, lacking the equipment 
and the collection of books, remained closed pending the arrival of the material 

On the other hand, unopened bundles of single issues of American daily 
newspapers up to 6 weeks old were found on a visit to the library in Rome, 
reflecting poor administration. 

What about that / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, that condition has not been reported 
tous. On every occasion when we have the slightest indication of a 
situation of that sort, we move immediately to correct it. 

As to the copies of newspapers that were found in Rome, 1 would 
only be able to conjecture that they were normally intended for cer- 
tain educational institutions and other groups that we send newspa- 
pers to and that for one reason or another those agencies had either 
been unwilling to accept them or our people had not managed to get 
them out on time. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any doubt in vour mind but what such a sit- 
uation existed in Rome at the time the commiuttee’s investigators were 
there ¢ 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. If the investigators say so. of course T would 
accept their word. T can assure you that it will net happen again in 
that area if we have anything to say about it—and we do. 


CHARGE-OUT RECORD FOR BOOKS 


io, ae ; ae : , 
M~. Roont Ti Here Is something else vou can do: 
It was also observed that books in the stacks in the library in Rome had ne pro 


Vision in the books for n charge-out record 


Do vou know anything about that / 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, TE was in Rome in November. I did 


examine the library to some degree. Tam not specializing in that 

part of the program. I know that at least a large part of the books 

in Rome are provided with such a card pocket for charge out. I 
1} 


would assume that they found certain books that had not vet been 


equipped with pockets or charge slips. 

There often is a backlog in that type of thing in the present pro 
gram because they have not had enough people in the imformatior 
centers activity to take care of the load at peak period-. They feel 


that it is more important to get out and help the people who ar 
the Hibrary to get the materials that they want: that is, to show ther 
he books they want than it is to do some of the clerical work. Whe 
ihey have any time at all between visits of large numbers of peopl: 
why, they go down and take care of that backlog 


-—* 





CROWDING OF ROME LIBRARY IN COLD WEATHER 


I think you know, sir, that the Rome Library has been heavy); 
crowded in recent months. The day I was there the place was part); 
overflowing into the street. 

Mr. Rooney. It is always crowded in the cold weather, is it ot / 

Mr. Harris. Sir, it was not particularly cold when I was 

do not think that would explain it at all. Those people wer 
using the books and reading. I found no people sitting around | 
ing as if they were keeping warm, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Rooney. You were there in November ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; I was there in November. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not know that one of the reasons adva 
for the library being then so heavily populated is that people go 
there to keep warm / E 

Mr. Harris. I have heard that. 


USE OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS ONLY BY EMBASSY FAMILIES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this sentence: 


In another country children’s books in English were reported as being us: 
only by embassy families. 

Mr. Harris. That also was a condition we had not had reported to 
us On any previous occasion, and certainly we do not condone 
intend that it should happen in the future. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that there is a system under which 
Foreign Service officers may order books such as their children wou! 
enjoy, and have them ordered and sent overseas to certain libraries! 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, that would be highly unlikely becaus 
you have, in the first place, highly trained professional librarians 
charge of all of the big libraries at least. You also have a scree 
mechanism here under Mr. Lacy’s Division of Information Cent: 
which checks the requests with considerable care. ‘They do not sii 
fill every request that comes in from the field. 

If it is an unusual one, that seems to have no application to 
objectives, they question it and refuse to honor it wntil such tinw 
they get a just ification, sir. 

May [ add, sir, that I think an important point here that you wil! 
interested in is that the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 1s this 
adding, for the first time, four people from this program, peo 
from the USLTE, so that the inspector can make even more thoroug!: 
spections of our operations under the direct: supervision of \M 
Humelsine. That will permit us to discover anything of this 
far more easily than we ever have been able to in the past. 


UNATTRACTIVE LOCATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this sentence : 

In a number of southeast Asia countries, visited American centers were us 
located in very unattractive neighborhoods not easily accessible to the pul 
a situation caused by the acute shortage of housing and office space in 
of that region. 

Mr. Harris. That is probably an accurate statement. 

Mr. Connors, would you care to make any comment on that / 
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Mr. Roonry. Why locate the library there at all if it is going to 
be in a neighborhood not easily accessible to the public? This is 
comething that this committee has been complaining about for a 
number of years. We pointed out the situation in Naples where it 
s upstairs, like a violin studio. Nobody could find the place, and 
the only identification of it was a brass plate on the building, down- 
fairs on the first floor. 

What has been done about that situation in Naples / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, to supply that 
forthe record. Iam not aware of it at this minute. 

(The following information was furnished Jater:) 


BUILDING INFORMATION ON UNITED SraTEes INFORMATION CENTER AT NAPLES, ITALY 

The United States Information Center at Naples has recently completed ex- 
tensive renovations including installation of fluorescent lights on its own quarters 
at 24 Via Medina. Although on the second floor, the center is in a good location 
nd a display case has been placed at the street entrance. ‘To further publicize 
the services provided by the center, six windows downtown in Galleria Umberto 
are used for display purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. What has been done about that complaint? Now, 
we have it here once again coming up in this committee’s investigator’s 
report. 

Mr. Harris. I know that instructions were given and have been 
repeatedly given to do the best they possibly can in getting locations 
that are located at a point where the general public can get at the 
information centers. However, the lack of space of any kind and 
sometimes the lack of sufficient funds to pay very heavy downtown 
rentals have prevented a good many of the posts from doing that. 

You will recognize, sir, that those matters are all handled by our 
foreign buildings operations people who have the whole problem of 
housing our Embassies generally overseas, and we do not directly 
control that situation. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this subject 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Chairman, we had this Naples incident before 
he committee a year ago. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, there is in the process of construtcion a new 
onsalate building in Naples. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will it provide housing for this project or not? 

Mr. Conners. I understand that it will, sir. 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE Psycronocican Srrarecy Boarp 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled “Contributions 
othe Psvchological Strategy Board.” 

In view of the brief colloquy with Mr. Wilber, wherein it has been 
agreed that all the contributions for the expenses of that board will 
be in one bill and in one appropriation rather than in a number of 

ppropriations, ina number of different bills, we shall proceed to the 
xt item, which is the Japanese program. 
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JAPANESE INFORMATION AND EpucationaL Excuanee Procray 
WITNESS 


W. BRADLEY CONNORS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS ADVISOR, BUREAU oF 
FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record page 511 oj 
the justifications and also page 812, which contains a table which yy, 
can use to work from. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


This section of the estimate requests funds for the fiscal year 1953 to ena! 
the Department of State to carry out international information and educatic; 
exchange activities in Japan under the United States Information and Edu 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U. S. C. 1481-1479). 

Somewhat similar activities are currently (January 12, 1952) being carr 
out by the Department of the Army and will be transferred to the Department 
State upon ratification of the peace treaty with Japan. The present stag 
planning indicates a probable transfer between February 1 and April 1, 1952 
The Department of State has established a staff of 22 American employees w] 
is planning for the take-over of these activities from the Department of the Ary 
This staff is being financed from the 1952 USIE appropriation. 

This estimate is based upon detailed plans for post-treaty ratification ope: 
tions. In view of the unique nature of the Japanese situation, the amounts 
budgeted for each activity may require adjustment based upon operational co 
siderations. It appears, however, that the $5,300,000 requested for the prograi 
will cover only the very minimum requirements. A comparison with the Army's 
program cannot be made, since the full cost of the Army’s program is not know! 

This estimate has been prepared on the basis of full dollar support. Japanes 
yen, without dollar reimbursement, is not expected to be available for USIE 
activities other than Fulbright-program grants. 

The requirements by media and/or organizational elements were determined by 
the planning group after relating known program requirements to regular USI! 
eost factors. A summary of requirements by media and/or organizational el 
ment is indicated below: 

1953 reques 

Radio broadcasting : ai ' __-_ $100, 000 

Press and publications , : or 245, 538 

Motion pictures__- a ‘ OTO, 

. Overseas information centers ieee : aa Sell 3 bs SOO, 000 

Exchange of persons__-. me : 1, 400, 000 

USIE mission activities____._-~- : __ 2, O1S, G00 

Regional Bureau Public Affairs staff (Far East) —_- See U6, 462 


Total : : as ; 5, BOO, 404 


~ 6) t 


Mr. Rooney. The total request is in the amount of $5,500,000. M 
Connors. what have you to say about this? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Connors. Mr. Chairman, we are asking for $5.3 million for 
Japan program for fiscal year 1953, In view of the unique nature 
the Japanese situation, the amounts budgeted for each activity mn: 
require adjustment based upon operational considerations. We 
believe that the $5.8 million requested for this program is an absolut 
minimum figure. We have tried with the assistance of the Depart 
ment of the Army to estimate the actual cost of the operation cm 
rently carried on by the Army for comparison with our plans. The b 
estimate we could come up with is about S7 million, which include: 
$1.4 million of counterpart yen which the Japanese Government pro- 
vides as part of the cost of the occupation. The Army program 1s 
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employed as many as 244 Americans and 600 locals. We are asking 
for a field staff of 1835 Americans and 500 locals. We plan to have a 
staff of 100 Americans and 500 locals established during the fourth 
quarter of this fiscal year. Funds for this purpose are expected to be 
rransterred from the Department of the Army. 

Asof January 1 of this year, the Department of State by agreement 
and at the request of the Department of the Army assumed respon- 
sibility for the domestic backstopping of the Army’s Japanese pro- 
oram. The Army transferred necessary funds for this work and we 
are supplying books, magazines, films, press and publications ma- 
terials to Japan under this arrangements. This will help in making 
the change-over as smooth an operation as possible. 

Japan is the important key spot in the Far East today, and we 
must have a major program there. We must hold Japan in the free 
world. The industrial potential, the vigor of their people make it 
of vital importance to the United States that Japan be kept on our 
side. If they fall under communism, we would face a major disaster 
in the Far East. 

The great majority of the Japanese people are on our side today, and 
we want to keep them there. That means we must have a vigorous 
program tailored to meet the special conditions in Japan, 

The foundations of democratic life have been laid in Japan, but 
democracy is not built overnight. We must continue to encourage 
the Japanese to move forward along democratic lines in order to 
secure Japan’s place as a free nation in the free world. 

Japan today has women’s suffrage, and there are now 2 million more 
women voters than men. They have a trade-union movement of 
almost 6 million today, while before the war it was only 400,000. 

They have a modern legislature where before the war they had a 
parliament with no authority. 

Japan is a highly literate nation, almost 99 percent. However, of 
these less than 5 percent speak English. They now have a free press. 
Three of the 169 daily newspapers alone have a combined circulation 
of 15 million. The publishing industry blankets Japan with news- 
papers, Magazines, and books. ‘There are over 914 million radio re- 
ceivers in Japan—an average of one receiver for every eight Japa- 
nese. Japan has the world’s third largest motion picture industry, 
with attendance comparable to that in the United States. There are 
70 what we would call State universities and hundreds of colleges. 

The well developed Japanese information media and the fine edu- 
cational system are ina position to use ideas and materials made avail- 
able to them and to carry them into almost every home in the land. 


PROGRAM PLANS 


In Japan, we will concentrate on furnishing good press, radio, and 
film source materials to carefully selected Japanese media: on highly 
selective educational exchange programs: on personal contact with 
carefully selected leaders in publishing and creative writing fields, in 
labor, educational, youth, civic, intellectual, farm and women’s affairs. 
We will make an intense effort to communicate with these groups by 
all the information and education means at our command. The mass 
materials we use will bear Japanese rather than American labels. 
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They will be tied to current issues, will be expressed to the ult 
consumer in his own language, using slogans and concepts that 
local meaning for him. 

Our ob jective will be (1) to convince the Japanese that inde} 
ence, security, cultural progress, and prosperity which they seek ¢; 
only be achieved in a free and secure world based on collective se 
arrangements : (2) to expose the Soviet-centered Communist py 
gram for political subversion, military conquest, and exploitati 
neighboring countries : (3) to encourage positive nie along cit 
annenae lines to thwart sividiac: communism; and (4) to infor 
Japanese about American life and explain the United State: 
free world objectives. 


BEGINNING DATE OF PROGRAM 


This program will be initiated by the Department of State wher 
the Japanese Peace Treaty becomes effective. The probable dat: 
that action is estimated to be late March or early April of this yes 
Somewhat similar activities are now carried out and have 
carried out by the Department of the Army through SCAP 
the occupation of Japan. These will be transferred to the Depart 
ment of State when the treaty becomes effective. We have a staff 
of 22 American employees in Japan which is planning for the ta! 
over of these activities. We have worked very closely with the 
Army’s Civil Information and Education Section in Japan and 
Army’s Office of Occupied Areas here in Washington in preparing o 
detailed plans for operations in Japan. 

USIE programs must convince the Japanese that acceptance of 
United States and free world goals are the best means of realizing 


Japan’s own aspirations. 


COMMUNISTIC ACTIVITIES 


We must identify Japanese desires for national security, 
pendence, economic prosperity and prestige with American aims. 

The Japanese are suspicious of Soviet expansion yet fear provokii 
Soviet attack. The Soviets occupy the Sakhalins just a few sh 
miles north of Hokkaido. 

The Communist attack on the Republic of Korea if it had be 
successful would have pointed a Soviet dagger at the Japanese isla 

Domestically, the Communists have moved underground; they |i 
formed action groups: they have incited violence, subversion, 
disorder on a minor scale, 

Many Japanese intellectuals fail to recognize and understand C 
munist intentions. Also there is great interest among intellectw:'- 
and students in the U.S. S. R. as a social experiment. 

In addition, the Japanese have always looked toward China. Ma 
desire to revive profitable trade with the China mainland and 
sider such trade a necessity for Japanese prosperity and econon 
survival. Many are confident of their ability to get along with Co: 
munist China and to successfully cope with Chinese communism. 

The Soviets are offering Japan coal and other raw materials in 
effort to draw her from the free world. Just recently Moscow 
sited a dozen or more prominent business and industrial leaders to 





stend the Moscow economic conference and offered to provide a 
-pecial ship to transport the Japanese delegation. 

In the propaganda field, Radio Moscow beams daily programs by 
yrong medium-wave and short-wave signals to Japan. These pro 
grams heap abuse on the United States and the free world, offer Marx 
in theory, and pr aise the tremendous progress of the Soviet Union. 
Recent Soviet literature is available in cheap editions and is widely 
listributed. 

The real effort, of course, is made through the Japanese Communist 
arty, Which has its own organizations and pubheations as well 

y front groups. These concentrate on immediate Japanese prob- 
lems but at the same time press pro-Soviet themes and attack the 
United States and occupation policies. 

Communist propaganda has had a suecessful appeal to youth, 
women, labor, and left-wing and liberal intellectuals. ARhoust there 
has been a purge of Communists in government and industry, the 
existence of an extensive Communist underground constitutes a serious 

tential threat. 

F urther, there is a Korean population of over 600,000, which has 

ot been integrated into the Japanese society and which is largely 
Communist oriented. 

The end of the occupation will inevitably mean a difficult and sensi- 
ve period, A vigorous, highly specialized program must be under- 
taken if we are to keep Japan on our side. 

Our plan calls for 23 information centers and a highly centralized 
taff in Tokvo. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. CONNORS 


Mr. Roonry. Since I believe this is the first time you have testified 
before the committee, Mr. Connors, will you describe your background 
for the record ? 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. I am a native of New Jersey. I went to 
school there, attended Newark Academy and Yale. I then spent 8 
years on newspapers. From there I went overseas with the OWT, 
winding up in China and transferring with USIS to the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Rooney. In what year? 

Mr. Connors. 1944 was when I went to China. I was there when 
the war ended. I was assigned to General Marshall's staff as his 
adviser on press and public affairs, at his request. 

When he returned home, I remained in charge of the USIS pro- 
gram until 1949. TI moved one step ahead of the Communists from 
Nanking to Shanghai to Canton, and finally to a ship in Hong Kong 
Harbor. I have been in the Department in the United States for a 
little over 2 years as officer in charge of public affairs in the Bureau 
of Far Eastern Affairs. 


REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. What was the amount requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget for this item ? 

Mr. Connors. I will ask Mr. May to answer that. 

Mr. May. $7 million, sir. 











BASIS OF COMPARISONS WITEIL ARMY COSTS AND PERSON NEL 


Mr. Roonry. A while ago you referred to the amount which yy 
said compared with the cost of this operation under the Army / 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You might tell us what you have done to inquire jin 


that matter. Bb 
Mr. Connors. Well, IT have worked very closely with the Army J a 

(Office of) Reorientation Branch which is in the Office of Occupie) 

Areas, and they have given us various figures for programs and wit) I r 


regard to personnel, but they do not have the figures for the cost of 
all of the overhead services provided by the Signal Corps, and Ary 


Transportation. They get all of their transportation through MATS. t 
A lot of the things they get are charged to the Occupation. In addi- al 
tion, they had during this present fiscal year $1,400,000 equivalent of 

Japanese counterpart yen to pay local employees and for local ex KB | 


penses. 

The personnel figure was around $2 million. That did not includ 
travel or allowances. The program figure was slightly under $2 m q 
lion. That did not include the travel of the exchange of persons pro & 
grams and cost of communications. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that figure of $2 million ? 


BACKSTOPPING 


Mr. Connors. That is a figure which the Army’s Reorientation 


Branch uses in programing expenditures back here for the backstop- JB ' 
ping of the program, films, and press service. 


For instance, the Army had a staff of 52 people in New York. They 
were called the New York field office, and they handled the press back- 


stopping. They had a staff of 30 in Washington, 5 in San Francisco, 
making a total of 87 back here. 
Mr. Roonry. Now, how much is there included in this budget for JB | 


backstopping ? 
Mr. Connors. There is included in this budget 67 people, a reduc- 


tion of 20, qZ 
Mr. Roonry. Where are they to be located ? 
Mr. Connors. There are none in radiobroadeasting. There are 12in & | 


press and publications, 9 in motion pictures, 16 in the informatio! 
centers, 20 1n the exchange of persons, and 10 in the Far East Regional 
Public Affairs Office. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, make another comparison, if vou will. 

Mr. Connors. Compare it to the Army ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Connors. The Army. as far as T can break it down, had 1! ii 
press and magazines, 15 1n motion pictures, 7 in special projects, 2 
13 in administration, control, and plans. They were in the New Yors 
field office. Then they had 5 in San Francisco, who were devot: 
almost entirely to the exchange of persons program and served ai 
reception center for grantees. They had 30 in the Washington offic 
I do not have a breakdown of the 30 because they could not break 
down for me. 

These figures include Army personnel as well as civilians. 

Mr. Rooney. And the tetal is how many? 
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Mr. Connors. The total is 87. 

Mr. Rooney. And their functions were what ? 

Mr. Connors. Their functions were similar to the functions we 
have. They provided backstopping and the administration. 

Mr. Roonry. These are all administration people? 

Mr. Connors. No: programing. They had a press and magazine 
branch, a motion-picture branch, and a special-projects branch, in 
addition to the group that handled administration, control, and plans, 

Mr. Roonry. Do you differentiate between those and the ones you 
referred to just a while ago / 

Are we talking of the same people or different people ? 

A while ago you referred to these backstoppers for the Army. I 
think you had them in all categories except broadeasting. Now you 
are talking about other people ? 

Mr. Connors. The first group is what we are going to have, the 67. 
You asked for a breakdown of our 67. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Connors. We had none in broadcasting. Then I gave you the 
breakdown of the Army’s people. 


COMPARISONS OF TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. And the total of the Army is how many ? 

Mr. Connors. Eighty-seven. 

Mr. Rooney. And your total is how many ¢ 

Mr. Connors. Sixty-seven. The total in our overseas program for 
“ next fiscal year as proposed is 135 Americans and 500 locals, a total 
of 6385 positions. Under the Army program, their peak was 244 
‘tan ricans. 

Mr. Roonry. Excuse me, Mr. Connors. Will you repeat that last 
figure, please ¢ 

Mr. Connors. One hundred and thirty-five Americans under USIS 
for the next fiscal year and 500 locals, a total of 635. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. Connors. For the Army the figures are 244 Americans and 600 
locals. In addition, they had as high as 150 to 200 persons assigned 
to the various military government teams who functioned as regional 
ind suburban public-affairs officers throughout the islands. 

Mr. Rooney. In taking over this operation, how many of the 635 
re presently in the program and working for the Army ¢ 

Mr. Connors. The 500 locals are working for the Army. We pro- 
pose, for the most part, taking them over. We may not take all of 
then. We may make some changes. We are taking over 31 or 33 
Americans. We have a staff of 22 Americans now in Tokyo in a 
planning operation, and that will give us a total of around 55 on the 
day of taking over. We hope to reach the figure of 100 before the 
end of the fourth quarter and then to increase from 100 to 135 during 
the next fiscal year. 

As you know, we have a difficult problem in planning the take 

r because we do not know the date that the occupation is going 
toend and the treaty become effective. It depends Hpon the ratifica- 
tol fees our own Government as well as by five other governments 

article 23 of the tre: ity which makes if oper ative, 
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EXTENT OF BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What is the extent of the broadeasting progra 

Mr. Connors. In the first place, our request totals $100,000, ‘{'\\ 
has been a previous request in the budget for the regular Vi 
America Japanese-language program which was started last s 
tember at San Francisco, with the signing of the peace treat 

We are asking for $100,000 here and this is mainly for special « 
and program packages for use on domestic stations on mediuni ° 
in Japan, because while we estimate that there are 9.551.500. r\| 
receivers in Japan, only about 250,000 are of the short-wave ty 

Therefore, we have to get on medium wave. 

We will be getting our language programs in there on the medi 
wave when our transmitters—Jack and John—are completed, 
will be in the next few months. 

These funds will go mostly for special-events programs, package 
and tailored back here especially for Japan. 

The Broadeasting Corp. of Japan has controlled all of the broad 
casting in Japan up until now, but the Japanese Government has now 
permitted commercial stations to begin operation. Several station: 
have been established and it looks as if there will be another net wor 
originating soon. 

Our job is to get our programs on those local stations. 

The Broadcasting Corp. of Japan, at the present time, is broa( 
sasting what it calls a Voice of America Hour daily, on which it picks 
up our Japanese program and uses parts of it. We are doing thi 
same with three other local stations. 


NEW LIBRARIES 


Mr. Rooney. Does this request for $500,000 for overseas informa: 
tion centers include any new libraries that have not been run by th 
Army ? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. We are taking over 23 information center 
which the Army is now operating and which we will begin operating 
on the take-over. They are located in the major cities of Japan 
contain well-organized collections of books, periodicals, and « 
materials reflecting American government, education, ec cannes, and 
life, and the basic points of view of the United States in international 
affairs. 

EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. How does this exchange-of-persons program, whiere!! 
you are requesting $1,400,000 compare with the Army’s exchange-o! 
persons program ? 

Mr. Connors. The Army, for 1952, had an exchange of perso 
program totaling $1,737,000 which did not involve transportat! 
costs since they use the Army transportation. 

They use both MATS and troop tr ansports across the Pacific. 

Mr. Rooney. How many exchangees are included in your prograi 

Mr. Connors. We are proposing 61! 5 plus 125 gr ants under the Fu 
bright program for Japanese nationals in American-sponsored sclioo 
in Japan. The Army program included 707. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have the figure for the previous fiscal year for 
> the Army ¢ 

Mr. Connors. I do not have it, sir, but I think it was shghtly larger. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the $1,400,000 entirely in dollars? 

Mr. Connors. The $1,400,000 is entirely in dollars. 

In addition, there is $1 million in Fulbright funds, which makes a 
rotal of S2.400,000. . 


REGIONAL BUREAU OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF, FAR EAST 


Mr. Roongy. Now, referring to this item of S66,462, entitled “Re- 
vional Bureau of Public Affairs Staff, Far East,” have you not had 
sich a staff all along ¢ 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was that in the budget ? 

Mr. Connors. That is under the regional public affairs staffs. We 
have not had a program in Japan, so that the regional bureau has not 
md to be responsible for the daily operations, the special materials, 
nd the guidance which is required, the coordination and all of the 
hackstopping activities, personnel, and everything else. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this figure of S970,000 for motion 
pictures, how does that compare with the Army program / 

Mr. Connors. Lam unable to say exactly how the figures compare. 

The motion-picture program has been a major program with the 
\rmy. We are providing for fewer prints. Our program has been 
«ailed down from what the Army has been doing. 
The Army has had 1,500 projectors in operation through 46 prefee 
tures. The expense of the distribution and of the showing of these 
Hlms has been carried by the Japanese municipal and prefecture 
vovermments. 

They have asked us to continue this program and they intend to 
arry out a great deal of the distribution and showing costs. They 
ive been showing the films to 30 million people a month and have 
heen reaching a vast audience. 

The Army, during the past fiscal year, has been supplying print 
vels at the average rate of one and a half a week. We propose to 
provide only one. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, [ note on page 826 of the justifications a re- 
quest. for 200 16-millimeter projectors and screens at $325 each, a 
total of $65,000, and a request for one Mitchell camera at $10,500. 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the Army not have such equipment ? 
Mr. Connors. The 200 projectors are based on the Army’s estimates 
of the need for replacements during the upcoming fiseal year. 

Mr. Roonry. What happens to the 1,500 projectors that are now in 

se by the Army ? 
Mr. Connors. They will be turned over to us and will become part 
of the information operation. But they have estimated that 200 will 
heed to be replaced during the next fiscal year because they will 
be worn out. This estimate was provided by them. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where do you get the figure $15,000 on page 826 fy | 
maintenance and repair parts for 16-millimeter projectors? Hoy I | 
do you arrive at that figure / 

Mr. Connors. That is also based on the Army’s experience fignn 

Mr. Rooney. And the Army’s experience figure is based on 1.) 
projectors at $10 a piee = 

Mr. C ONNORS, Yes, Sl 














COSTS FOR MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTORS 


Mr. Rooney. How does that figure for maintenance and reps) 
parts compare with the item in the regular motion-picture budget! 
Can you find that for us readily, Mr. May ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir: I will try to find that. 

Mr. Connors. It should be less. 

Mr. Roonry. It should be less? 

Mr. Connors. That is because minor repairs are made by the Jap. 
anese prefectures themselves. We do supply some of the parts, 
but they supply the labor. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 658 of the justifications shows a request under 
the regular motion-picture program, services and materials for mis 
sions, maintenance and repair of parts for 16-millimeter projectors, 
3.486 projectors at S51 each. How can you compare those figures! 

Mr. Connors. I know that the reason this figure is low is becais 
the Japanese prefectures—— 

Mr. Rooney. You are all right. The Motion Picture Division 
in the posit ion where we need some explanation. 

Mr. Connors. One of the reasons we can do it so cheaply in Japa 
is that the prefectures do the minor stuff themselves and pay for 
We only have to supply parts that can only be machined and maid 
here in the United States. If they can make the part themselves there, 
they can do it, and repair it. 

Mr. Rooney. If we can have the Japanese do it, why can we not 
have the other people do the same? 

Mr. Connors. You are dealing here with a situation that has ex 
isted under an occupation. It might change. Our whole experie 
on this may change during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. We have had an oecupation in Germany. 

What have vou to say about that, Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I recall, Mr. Edwards read 
the record a detailed breakdown of our own experience in maintain 
projectors in other areas where we have to carry the total burden of 
maintaining them. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not think the question is reasonable? T <0 
that the cost is only S10 apiece under this Japanese program, and | 
am wondering why you should be asking for $81 apiece in the regula 
program. 

Mr. Connors. I may be able to help a little on that, Mr. Chairma 

Mr. Rooney. You probably are not going to help. 

Mr. Connors. In many parts of the world, our projectors are not ©! 
permanent loan. They are in the possession of our own officers ani 
pictures are shown by those projectors, in many cases in our moliile 
units, and we have to bear all of the repair costs ourselves. 
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- Ina great many cases, when you loan a projector out on a loan for 
H. (5 months, the people who are using it are inclined to make the minor 
repairs and they do not send usa bill. 

Mr. Rooney. How do we know what they are doing with these 


4 projectors f f > 
Mr. Connors. We get regular reports on that: giving us the attend- 
we, the maintenance on the machines, the films that have been shown, 
‘he audience to whom they have been shown, and so on. 
Mr. Rooney. Do they use these machines for the showing of films 
other than ours 4 
reper [EE Mr. Connors. They have not been. 
idee) HE Mr. Rooney. Do they charge any admission? 
: Mr. Connors. No, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. That is an amazing situation, is it not ? 
Mr. Preston. In Japan, yes. 
Mr. Connors. They have been reaching 30,000,000 people a month. 
e Ja 
par ACQUISITIONS AND ADAPTATIONS OF FILMS 
und Mr. Rooney. On page 825 of the justifications, we have an item en- 
r mis tled “Acquisitions and Adaptat ions.” 40 reels at no cost. 
wihon How do you explain that ¢ . 
nui Mr. Connors, 1 hose are the 40 reels that will be procured under the 
pa regular motion-picture program which has been previously justified 
md which will be suitable for use world-wide, including Japan. 
a Mr. siamo So this does not mean what it says, then 4 
Mr. Connors. Well, those will not be acquired at any cost with re- 
a yest to this bigot ex ept for the foreign adaptation and the foreign 
ks guage versions Which are charged down here in the 130 B/W reels. 


ba To eet a correct total of reels for the Japanese versions, we have to 
he show the 40 reels at no cost to this program. They are being pur- 


oF hhased for the world-wide program, including Japan. ‘They are not 

3 charged against this budget. 

—— PROPOSED NEW ITEMS NOT CARRIED ON BY 'TITE ARMY 

bee Mr. Rooney. Are there any new items in this budget for activities 
not carried on by the Army and if so, which ? 

Mr. Connors. The packaged programs under “Radio” have not been 
| pre viously done by the Army. The Army sneaete has been using mus!- 
, cal transcripts and has been sponsoring soap operas and other locally 

: produced programs, In many ways our oper ation will not be the same 

en 01 isthe Army’s. The Army’s operation, of course, has been such that 
they have had to carry out censorship of films and ce nsorship of the 

[ s press. They have been able to have the occupation behind them in 


nd | influenci ‘ing the use of certain materials. We will not have that same 


Ful influence. 
It will beona basis of equality. 
nial Mr. Rooney. Where else in this budget is there an activity which 
has not been carried out by the An iV ¢ 
DE Mr. Connors. Of course, under “Radio,” there is also the advertis 
itn ing of the Voice of America. IT think that in general the rest of f 


bile program would be similar activities. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Has the Army had 6,900 subscriptions to America: 
periodicals ¢ 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. As shown on page 831? 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. The average for the periodicals and for the 
newspapers is below the world average for the information progran 
and is also below the Army’s average during the past year. ‘The 
world-wide average in the information centers, for instance, 61) p¢ 
riodicn! subscriptions is 850 per center, while we have provided for 53 
periodicals per center. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the comparative situation with regard to the 
purchase of Government publications: that is, United States (oj 
ernment publications / 

Mr. Connors. That is the same as our world-wide average. 

Mr. Roonry. Has the Army had a program similar to that 4 

Mr. Connors. They have had a program similar to it, but Ta 
unable to say in what quantity. IT can say generally that we will be 
supplying less materials and spending less money than the Army has 
They have provided more books; the libraries have had larger colle: 
tions than our standard collections, and they have been providing nore 
periodicals and magazine subscriptions than we plan. 


RECORD ALBUMS AND MUSIC SCORES 


Mr. Rooney. What has been the Army’s situation with regard to 
purchase of record albums and music scores / 

Mr. Connors. I do not know the answer. IT know they have bee 
providing them. I know that we took over in every instance in the 
backstopping a contract that they had had for this sort of material 
for each of the centers. But I just do not have the details. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert the answer at this point in the record’ 

Mr. Connors. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Army purchased 12,597 musie recordings and 1,238 music scores during 
tiscal 1951 for the information centers in Japan. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





Mr. Rooxry. What has been the Army’s figure with regard to the 
purchase of library supplies for the 23 centers / 

Mr. Connors. We do not have the costs on that, because a good many 
of them could probably have been purchased locally under the occupa 
tion procurement system in which they just handed the Japanese 
Government a request for materials and supplies that could be made 
locally, and in which case they were supplied at no cost to the pro 
gram. It isa charge against the cost of occupation. 





(roy 


hore 








BOOKS, RECORD \LBUMS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
SHIPPED TO JAPAN BY THE ARMY 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how many books, record albums and 
Government publications have been shipped to Japan by the Army in 
the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert that information at this point in the 
rer ord 4 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


Shipments to Japan by the Army during fiscal 1951 


Books TO, 194 
Music recordings 12, 597 
\usic Scores___ —_- : - es 1,233 
Government documents 18, 050 
Periodical subscriptions 11, 500 
Newspaper subscriptions : 180 


ARMY PROGRAM ON INFORMATION CENTERS, TRANSLATIONS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us something about the Army's program 
with regard to the information centers and the translating and pub 
lishing of American books in Japanese ¢ 

Mr. Connors, Yes, sir. The Army has had an extensive program 
and has supplied the copyrights for well over 350 books in the past 
> years for publication by the Japanese publishers, in which they 
have farmed out the rights. In some cases, they have subsidized: in 
solne Cases the books have proved popular enough lo support them 
selves, 

CARE 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details with regard to this item at the 
top of page 833 of the justifications, “Grant to a nonprofit: private 
agency” 

Mr. Connors. That is CARE and includes so-called publishers’ 
remainders. Because they carry on a large book-packet program 
and because the extent of their ordering makes discounts available 
to them, they can get greater discounts in these large purchases. It 
is cheaper for us to have CARE do the administrative work in order- 
ing and purchasing these remainders. They get a discount that we 
would not get ourselves. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, INC. 


The same is true of the Association of the United States Army, Ine. 

Mr. Rooney. What about that? 

Mr. Connors. That is on the same basis. That is a reputable asso 
ciation of retired Army officers headed by Col. Joseph Green. The 
carry on a large-scale publishing operation, including the journal, 
Combat Forces. They are in a position similar to that of CARE in 
that they can do the administrative work cheaper than we can hecatise 
of the quantities in which they order these books and the peak load 
nature of their ordering. 


HBSH9—-H2 pt. 2 232 
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Mr. Rooney. What sort of books are they / 

Mr. Connors. These are for the most part remainders. In ot! 
words, they are publishers’ remainders which result in this way 
When they have an order for a large printing of a textbook, the 
have a certain number that are printed in excess of the order, ee 
hooks are picked up at great savings, and we make them avail: “ le 
universities and-colleges that have similar class work requiring s1 
books so that we can introduce American textbooks. 


LEADER AND STUDY GRANTS COMPARISON COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Will vou describe the difference, a any, between ¢! 
exchange-of-persons program insofar as, let us say, leaders and 
clalists are concerned, as between the Ar my and he proposed budget 
regarding costs other than travel are concerned / 

Mr. Connors. These cost factors have been figured out at the 
rent costs for our programs. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the Army’s figure 

Mr. Connors. The Army has had 206 leaders in the curr 
program. 

Mr. Rooney. Iam speaking of unit costs. 

Mr. Connors. I do not have the unit costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert a chart concerning the unit. ce 
comparisons between this proposed budget and the Army figures 
including tuition, maintenance, and so forth ? 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir. The figures should be pretty much ti 
same. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of unit cost for sapaneee program } 





S000 


NO 


160 


2 BHO 


ludes transportation costs 
part nent of the Ari mudgets for maintenance on th ¢ basis of $160 per month for 11 months 
“id on the » basis of 17 er month for 12 months. Increase in cost of living necessitated an 
enance 
epartment of ( rmy ud pret for tuition on the assumption that a larger percentage of stud 
in the field ¢ eral arts is anticipated in 1952 
I my oA 1 STE hoth budgeted $100 for hooks Pepartment of the Army bud 
shipbo urd ex venses; USTE budgets for $60 
' t « 


f the Army up toa 12-month basis for comparative purpose 
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HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. What about these hardship posts referred to on page 
S45 of the justifications ? 

Do we have any hardship posts in Japan, and if so; where are 
they, and why ¢ 

Mr. Connors. At the current time, I believe all of Japan is classi- 
fied as a 10-percent differential post. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it expected that that will be continued into the 
fiscal year 1953 4 

Mr. Connors. I cannot give you the answer. Maybe Mr. Wilber 
can help on that. 

Mr. Rooney. What about that, Mr. Wilber ? 

Mr. Wiser. I am not sure what the most recent study indicates 
for Japan in 1953, 

Mr. Rooney. If everything is as Mr. Connors has painted it, at the 
outset of this afternoon, why, it seems to me that there should not be 
a hardship differential in Japan. 

Would you agree with that, Mr. Connors? 

Mr. Connors. I think the hardship differential depends on differ- 
ent things than I was talking about. It depends on health conditions, 
living conditions, housing conditions, and everything else. 

Mr. Wirner. ‘I believe that being right under the iron curtain and 
with the nearness to the Korean operation, the difficulty in recruitment 
and so on has been quite a factor there. 

Mr. Connors. As you probably know, previously the Army oceu- 
pational personnel received a 25-percent differential for overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they receiving that now 4 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. Under the new svstem they only vet the 
differential which is established as a hardship differential. They are 
getting the 10 percent. 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chatrman, T have now looked at the most recent 
study on proposed changes in differentials, and I find that Japan is 
not included for adjustment. 

Mr. Rooney. The total number of Americans in Japan under this 
proposed budget is how many? You told us a while ago. 

Mr. Connors. One hundred and thirty-five. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. T note that you have included in this budget at page 


“tH1 of the justifications, 25 trips between the United States and the 


field. Why do we need that many trips? 

Mr. Connors. As you will recall, sir. in the fourth quarter we hope 
to have a staff at the level of 100 Americans, and this budget provides 
for an increase of 35 during the fiscal year 1953. This travel item 
will provide for the transportation of those people to their post 

These are new positions. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened to the Americans that the Army now 
is there? Why de we have to have new people? Can we not take 
them over? ; 

Mr. Connors. We are taking some over, 

Mr. RONN} : That is all vou need 7 


] 
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Mr. Connors. May I comment off the record ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. I see you also have an orientation program unde 
which you will bring local employees on a trip to the United State 

Mr. Connors. Yes, sir, on the Same basis as the world-wide plan 

Mr. Rooney. This representation on page 845 of the justifications 
would be for how many people ? 

Mr. Connors. It would be for 135 Americans. 

Mr. Roonry. They will not all get that? 

Mr. Connors. No, it would be for the officers, about 65, 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Preston. I think you have covered this category extreny 
well. I have no questions. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger / 


MONTTORING OF BOOKS 


Mr. CievenGer. I have just one question. Our colleague, Mr. 
Stefan, visited libraries in Europe and found there books of a dan 
gerous, subversive nature to the idea of Americanism and yet the) 
had completely esc aped the notice of the people hi midling these 
libraries. 

Now, there is one section of your appropriation here concerning 
$230,000 for the purchase of books, most text books and others. Who 
is it in your organization that is going to monitor those books to be 
sure that we do not export something that we do not want to ship to 
Japan ¢ 

Mr. Connors. That will be done by Mr. Lacy and the informatio: 
centers program on the same basis that we monitor all purchases of 
books. 

Mr. CLevENGER. This committee had to find that out, you know, that 
that was going on in Europe by a personal visit there of Mr. Stefan 
who was keenly interested in it. And you can assure us that will b 
done in this section, that somebody is going to evaluate these books 
before we ship them over over? 

Dr. Compton. I have done so, and I do so again right now. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank vou very much, Mr. Connors. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 
PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item “Administrative support” which ap 
pears at page 850 of the justifications, a request in the amount of $19 
million. 

What have you to say about this. Mr. Wilber ? 





EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Vir. Witper. This estimated requirement for 1953 represents an 
rease of $5.619,111 over that contained in the budget for 1952 and 
is developed on generally the same formula that has been used in 
prior years. In other words, after determining the number of pro 
oram people to be served by the administrative units of the depart 
ment. we developed the ratio required to establish the proper sery ice 
cilities for the expanded staff. 

lor domestic administrative support, our requirement will be 85, 

53.000, and our foreign support, $18,185,000, as based on the 
formula. 

For purposes of budget presentation, however, the information 
estimates have included an amount of 819 million in the budget. We 
presently have a task force, Mr. Chairman, making a very detailed 
study to, determine what the true costs are for the service that we 
render, in conformance with the admonition of the committee last 
year that this program should stand its full cost of services provided 
by our administrative offices. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point, we shall insert in the record, the 10 
sheets which have just been handed us wit] 
support of the information program. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


rr 
e 


! 


. regard to administrative 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 01 


Obligations hy type of support 


1951 actual | 1952 estima 


mestic support > 
gn support }, 974, 573 11, 526, 482 18, 185, 14% 


Total 1 11, 387, 1X2 23, 238, 143 
unt included in budget 11, 387, 3. BRO, 8&9 19, 000, 000 


Subject to cost determination . } 593 4, 238, 143 


otal expenses including $3,119,622 in counterpart funds and $3,615,000 comparative transfer from ‘ 
sand expenses.”’ 
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POTAL (DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE) 


Obligations by obje cls 


[Estimates based on cost factors} 


i 
} 1952 estimate | 1953 es 


2, 660 


2, 528 
$6, 799, 821 

72, 000 

se 14, 811 
1, 106, 565 


7, 993, 197 
1, 304, 096 
600, 640 
N49, SOO 


362, S82 


> 
] 


», VIS 


30, O01 19, O04 


16, 473, 482 23, 238, 143 
15, 380, 889 , 000, 000 
3, O92, 193 


sferred to GSA. 


615,000 comparative transfer 


DOMESTIC 
Sum mary by object class 


{Estim ites based on cost f 


1952 estimate 


$2, 288, 626 1 $3, 167, 000 

52, 286 65, O00 

9, 000 5. 300 

82,475 218, SOO , 100 
590, SSO ‘ 57, 900 
69, 607 70 4, 300 


350, 388 4 i O00 


26S, 200 
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Analysis of pe rsonal services 


Annual |Num- 


rate wer 


f the Legal Adviser 
Service Inspection 
n buildings operations 
nent staff , 
on of Security 5 233, 410 
Personnel 5 356, 490 
iof Budget l 10, O05 
ion of Finance 7 
m of Central Service 
match Ageney 
Communications 


) 


ptography 


ol 
f 
ol 


Age Service 


C 
Lar 
York administrative 


Vision 


in of European Affairs 
eau of Near Eastern and 
ican Affairs 
I woof Far Eastern Affairs 
jureau. sof) Inter-American 
Affairs 
ean of United Nations 


int Secretary fer Public | 
flice of Special Assistant 
Intelligence 


for 


Total permanent posi- 


ions 


permanent 
years 
cellaneous sal vic S 


Total 01 Personal s 
1ces 
nt included in budget 


JUSTIFICATION OF DOMESTIC SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 19538 


The inerease in personal services and other objects of expense for domestic 
support are in direct relation to increases reflected in ILA program activities 
1953 estimate represents an increase of S2 positions over 1952. The 1958 


The 
year 1953 is divided 


personal-service requirement of S62 positions for fiscal 
nto two categories : (a) Administrative support-type activities, S04 positions, and 
‘) program support-type activities, 58 positions. To compute the personal 
service requirement for the administrative area (S04 positions), there was 
first developed an actual 1951 ratio between the staff of each of the administra 
ve organizational units and the number of people served by that staff. These 
atios then were applied to the projected program expansion in fiscal year 1953 
\ straight application of these ratios would assume that in 1953 each support 
position would serve the same number of people which each support position 
served in 1951, or a total requirement for administrative area personnel of 
some 842 positions. The next step in the computation was to critically examine 
ich organizational unit to determine the extent to which reductions could be 
ide by increasing the ratio of persons to be serviced per support position. As 
result of this examination some 38 positions were eliminated, and a total of 
{ positions are requested. 
The second category of domestic support positions, commonly referred to as 
rogram support positions, represents a requirement of 5S positions for 1958, 
an increase of 12 positions over estimated requirements in the current fiseal 
ear. These 58 positions were not computed on a ratio formula basis 


he case of administrative area positions, but do reflect the best possible judg 
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nent of the increases which are requested for the regional bureaus and 9 
of Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. With the increase in respons 
for the Japanese information program and with the general anticipated ¢ 
sion of the regular information program, this increase of 12 positions rej 
a conservative requirement, 
The total annual salary rate for all of the S62 positions requested for do: 
support reflects an average annual salary of only $4,283. The lapse is cal 
in accordance With the Department’s past and projected experience. The a: 
of S7),000 for miscellaneous personal services represents a factor of $100 
ian-year for temporary, part-time employment, overtime, and night-work | 
ential. This compares with an actual experience factor of $114 in fiseal year 
With regard to other objects of expenditure, the estimated requiremen 
each object were computed on the basis of cost factors determined by the Ty 
partment’s experience multiplied by the number of man-vears anticipated 
increases for domestic support, therefore, are directly related to the in 
in program activity in 1953 over 1952. 


FORBIGN SERVICE 


Summary by object class 


hased on eost fact 


actual | 1952 estimate | 19453 estimate 


number of permanent position Be ‘ | 2, 936 


number of all emplovees OF SO: 2. 689 


57, 284, 979 

2, 133, 430 

rs 7 § 3 , 047, 405 

mmunication services 572, 51 F hae 2, 738, 947 

nts and utility services 666 , 9R2 , 223, 546 
inting and reproduction 710 j 

Other contractual services 063 50, 312 , 343, 253 

Supplies and materials l , 602 , 429, 911 

Equipment , aro | , 08 24,479 

, Subsidies, and contributions , 935 0, 9, O04 


ota i ie a 18, 185, 143 
Amount included in budget —9, , 43 14, 300, 478 


Pot 


Subject to cost determination 2, 377, 04 3, 854, 665 


Includes $3,119,622 in counterpart funds and $2,703,000 comparative transfer from S. & EF. 
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Analysis of pe rsonal seri ices 


{Estimates based on cost factors} 


Actual, 1951 Estimate, 1952 Estimate, 1953 


Num 


c Annual Num-, Annual Num- Annual] 
ber . ‘ ee 


rate ber ul r 


t perma 


il leave 
als 
gular pay in excess of 
2 wee k base 
vances 


ll personal services. 
lin budget 

ct to cost deter- 
mination 


TUSTIFICATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE REQUIREMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


rhe increases in personal services and other operating expenses for fiscal year 


foo over 1952 for the IITA administrative support are the direct result of the 


panded information program. 
“1 Personal services.—The 
sraphic area were calculated on the basis of one support position for each three 
ogram positions, and distributed 30 percent American and 70 percent local 
uplovees. The average salary for Foreign Service staff employees by area was 
“ed for the American-support positions and the average Foreign Service local 
‘ilary by area was used for the local-support positions. The new American 
‘upport positions were lapsed 25 percent and the new local-support positions were 
‘psed 10 percent. The over-all lapse rate using experience data was computed 
s 11.62 percent for American positions and 8.76 percent for locals. Allowance 


administrative support positions for each geo 


estimates for each area were based on the American man-years times the average 
“varies and expense allowance factor for that area. 
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02 Travel.—Using the average appointment trip cost by area of the reg 
salaries and expenses budget, appointment trip expenses were computed on {}y 
basis of the estimated number of separations plus the new positions, Hoy, 
leave, transfer, and separation trips were estimated by type of trip in accordany 
with standard salaries and expense ratios. 

03 Transportation of things.—Loeal transportation overseas computed by us 
program and support man-years multiplied by the Department’s standard x 
aries and expense factor. Ocean transportation estimated on basis of cos 
supplies and equipment purchased in United States times the regular experien 
factor of the Department for shipment. 

04 Communications services.—Communications paid in the field were estima, 
on basis of American support and program man-years multiplied by the Iy 
partment’s standard salaries and expense factor. Communications paid in thy 
United States including telegrams and unaccompanied air pouch were estimat 
on basis of American support and program muan-years times the salaries ay 
expense factor. Travel of couriers was calculated on proportionate share 
total courier program costs, 

05 Rents and utility services.—The space requirements were divided into t 
major categories, i. e., administrative space and program space. (1) Administ 
tive space, the space requirements were only for program clerical locals ani 
support personnel times the factor used in the regular salaries and expenses 
appropriation, (2) Program space, libraries, and special USIE space 
estimated on basis of leases and proposed expansion. 

00 Printing and reproduction.—Covers the cost of administrative printing 
only, using support and program man-years and the factor used in the Depa 
ment’s salaries and expense budget. 

“7 Other contractual services—Medical expenses for both the support ar 
program positions were based on the Department’s standard experience fact 
per person for each service received. For building repairs 1951 experience was 
adjusted for known factors. The estimate for maintenance of vehicles is 1) 
number of ITA support vehicles times the salaries and expense maintenany 
factor. 

OS Supplics and materials.—In estimating the cost of vehicle operation an 
administrative supplies, the salaries and expense factor was used. 

09 ERanipment,—In the replacement of administrative equipment and purchas 
of new administrative equipment, the salaries and expense factors and ratios 
were used. 


ADDITIONAL POSTTLONS 


Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps I should add _ that 
there is a group of offices at the bottom of page 4 where we are pr 
viding staif for so-called program support as distinguished fro 
administrative activities. Under those offices, we are requesting 
increase of 12 positions which are not based on the formula, but 
other than those the formula is used throughout. 

Mr. Roonry. Explain the nine additional positions requested f 
the Assistant Secretary for Publie Affairs. 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, the increase of nine positions in t! 
office is occasioned completely by the expansion of the USIE prog: 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, the entire request is dependent upon 
size of the program moneywise / 

Mr. Wineer. Oh, ves; Twas going to give you the details, M 
Chairman, of the precise positions that are covered here, if you wish. 

Six of the positions are requested forthe immediate office of ti 
Assistant Secretary to assist him in the responsibility for planning 
and directing the program. These six positions are: One spe 
assistant to work on special projects, a GS-15: another special assis 
ant responsible for public opimion and public relations aspects 0! 
the USLE program, grade GS-14: an assistant to the special assist: 





enan 
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ant for liaison with agencies concerned with covert propaganda activ- 
ities abroad, a GS-11; and three positions are to provide additional 
administrative, clerical, and secretarial assistance. 

Three other positions are requested for the Division of Public 
Liaison to support the USLE program: An information liaison officer, 
a GS-13 to provide assistance to editors and publishers of periodicals, 
magazines, and other publications desiring to publish in the United 
States. articles, statements, and materials concerning foreign affairs: 
one information specialist, grade GS-9, to work with private Amer- 
an groups and organizations which desire to make available their 
facilities, activities, and voice in support of the TE program; and a 
clerk-stenographer, gerade GS-4, to provide secretarial services for 
the above two positions. 


Lancuacre CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now direct our attention to the proposed 
language changes on pages 45 through 48 of the committee print. 
Pages 522, 925, and 524 of the just ifications prov ide some explanation 
of these requested changes. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


What is the consequence of the first one, Mr. Wilber / 

Mr. Witper. The first suggested change, Mr. Chairman, is the pro- 
vision for the purchase of not to exceed eight passenger motor ve- 
hicles. ‘Those are all for overseas activities in Indochina, Singapore, 
Siam, Egypt, India, Iran, Traq, and Pakistan. 

There are additional requirements due to the expanded program. 

They are out of order, Mr. Preston, on these justification sheets. 
The first change in terms of the language itself is provision for the 
eight new cars. 

Mr. Roonry. These are new cars? 

Mr. CLevencer. Bought in this country. 

Mr. Rooney. They are American cars / 

Mr. Winper. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the present facilities at the eight points to 
which you refer / 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, in Indochina, at the present time, there is 
one car: in Malaya one: in Thailand one; Egypt, one: India, four— 
to cover seven posts where we are operating—in Iran there is now 
one; Lraq, there is one; and Pakistan, one. In each of those countries, 
sir, We have two to seven posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have trucks at these spots ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; there are some carry-alls and other vehicles. I 
have here only the passenger carriers. ‘Then, of course, we have our 
mobile units that we talked about earlier. 

Mr. Roonry. How many regular mission cars do they have at these 
eight posts, Mr. Wilber ? 

Mr. Wineer. Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have that figure with 
me, but that would only provide for the normal administrative travel 
lor these people. As I understand it, these cars we are now requesting 
were all for the program itself, 

Mr. May. Entirely for program purposes; yes, sit. 
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Mr. Roonry. Why could not these people get a ride with the 
people é 

Mr. May. The missions have requested certain additional cars }) 
this case on the basis that the present facilities are inadequate, 1]; 
present number of cars is inadequate for the transportation. |), 
program has, as you know, oxnanned rather considerably. We have. 
in India, for example, 63 Americans now, which is greatly stepped 
and similar conditions exist in other countries. 

Mr. Rooney. The next item Mr. Wilber / 


INSURANCE OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Witser. The next item, Mr. Chairman, covers the provision for 
insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign countries when required 
by law of such countries. Mr. May can give you the details on that 

Mr. Roonry. What has been the situation all along with regard | 
this? 

Mr. May. We have not had the authority, sir, to purchase insuranc 
on these cars used totally in our program. The cars have been oper- 
ated through the administrative expense machinery and have had 
insurance purchased from the salary expense appropriation. Wi 
would like to have the authority so that the same insurance provisio! 
can be made for cars that are identified and purchased entirely wit! 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this insurance only going to apply to the eight cars 
you are requesting ‘ 

Mr. May. No, sir; this insurance would apply to the mobile w 
and other vehicles that would be in operation. 

Mr. Rooney. To how many vehicles would this provision apply! 

Mr. May. At the present time, sir, in the entire program there ar 
some 207 USIE vehicles that are operated as part of the administratiy 
expense and salary expenses. And I believe that would be the figure, 
plus the eight. And we would have to add to that about 355 mobil 
units. It is all not a requirement of law, as Mr. Wilber points out, | 
it is in the administrative discretion where it is not a matter of law, si: 

Mr. Roonry. In how many countries would it be a matter of law / 

Mr. May. I would have to supply that, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. How much money is involved ? 

Mr. May. We have not included a specitic item of money anywhier 
in the estimate for it, sir. If the authority is granted, it would ha 
to be absorbed in the general operating expense funds of the missio! 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert at this point in the record, the figur 
with regard to the amount involved ¢ 


Mr. Winer. We will take care of it. 





ps 


(The information is as follows:) 


Motor vehicle public-liability insurance 


Number of Estimated 








Countries in which required ! vehicles (all | annual pre- 
types) 2 mium cost 
Mu 
g 
I y 
r : 
ke { 
M “ »» 
New Zealand F 
Pak} l 1} 
eden & 
s rland 0 
Kingdom - 
il 107 28, O00 
ludes only those in which USIE bas program 
Includes both vehicles presently identified as USLE program vehicles and the estimated number which 
would, in the event of a segregation of vehi ym ¢ ting ‘‘motor pools,’’ be transferred to USIE. 


tona premium of approximately $4 per vehicle for bodily injury and property damage coverage. 
DELETION OF “FOREIGN LANGUAGE” FROM AUTHORIZATION TO PURCHASE 
SPACE IN PUBLICATIONS ABROAD 


Mr. Witser. The next provision is a request for deletion of the 
expression “foreign language” from the authorization to purchase 
space in publications abroad. I believe that is essentially a language 
clarification. In other words, we understand that the committee does 
not wish us to advertise in American foreign publications, or foreign 
publications under American sponsorship. And this is merely to 
clarify the language so that we could advertise in the publications in 
countries where the American or English language is predominantly 
used, and that where it would be beneficial to advertise, we might be 
authorized to do so, 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figures to show how much was ex- 
pended in the first 6 months of 1951 fiscal year for advertising in 
publications abroad, and how that amount compared with the sum 
spent In the first 6 months of 1952? 

Mr. Wunser. IT am sure we can get that, Mr. Chairman. 

fr. Roonry. I am trving to find out how much money, if any was 
saved as the result of the expression in the committee’s report of a 


year ago. 
Mr. Winper. I] will be glad to get that. I think it was significant. 
(The information requested is obtainable only by securing a report from all 
Foreign Service posts. The information will be furnished the committee as soon 
sit is available.) 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR GRANTEES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the next change, Mr. Wilber / 

Mr. Winser. The next change, Mr. Chairman, provides authority 
for health and accident insurance for grantees who may become 

ipacitated while participating in activities authorized under this 
appropriation, 

Mr. Rooney. This is a new approach to a discussion we had a year 


ysis it? 
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Mr. Winper. Yes; it is, Mr. Chairman. Actually, we have had , 
few cases where these grantees have become incapacitated, or hay, 
been institutionalized in this country during a tour on exchange. | 
believe we indicated last year that in those few cases we had provided 
for it from other funds. This is a request that we formally recognize 
it as an authorized obligation. 

Mr. Rooney. The next item is a deletion ? 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Wizper. This request represents deletion of the expressic 
“establishment and operation of agricultural and other experimen 
and demonstration stations in other American countries, on land 
acquired by gift or lease, and construction of necessary buildings 


thereon.” 

This provision, Mr. Chairman, is used largely in conjunction wit) 
the cultural activities in South America which in 1952 and also i 
1953 will be a part of the point 4 program. Ttusdtode, we have 1 
further need for this provision. 


EXCHANGE OF PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this new language, Mr. Wilber, at page 
47 with regard to motor vehicles ¢ 

Mr. Witser. That provision, Mr, Chairman, is the same authority 
that we have in the salary and expense appropriation for the exchange 
of passenger-carrying vehicles and provides that the proceeds of sitle 
may be apphed against the purchase price. I believe it is the exact 
language transplanted from the salary and expense appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there authority in law for this? 

Mr. Wizper. Yes, there is, Mr. Chairman; Forty-first United States 
Code 231 (c) provides that: 

In acquiring personal property, any executive agency * * * may exchange 
or sell similar items and apply the exchange allowance or procee eds of sale in such 
cases in all or in part payment for the property acquired : * 

And following that, 5 United States Code 78 (a) provides: 

Unless specifically authorized by the appropriation concerned or other Jaw 
ho appropriation shall be expended to purchase * passenger mot! 
vehicles for any branch of the Government * * * 

Further, 5 United States Code 78 (c) provides that: 

Unless otherwise specifically provided, no appropriation available for 
department shall be expended (1) to purchase any passenger motor vehi 
* * * at a cost, completely equipped for operation, and including the v 
of any vehicle exchanged, in excess of the maximum price therefor, if any, es 
lishment pursuant to law by a Government agency and in no event more tha 
such amount as may be specified in an appropriation or other aet which shall | 
in addition to the amount required for transportation. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the consequences of the words “without fisca 
vear limitation” so aa as ma matter Is concerned 4 

Mr. Winner. Inthe ~ Mr. Chairman, citing our experience und: 
the salary and expense an or para there was a time when we | 
to establish the proceeds of sale on an annual fiseal mar basis. and we 
were hot allowed to Use the pore weeds oft S ale re) f th Ww CHr in l vear whe 
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‘they were derived in a previous year. The salaries and expenses lan- 
Fcuage now permits the use of such proceeds without fiscal year limita- 
ron. 
USE OF AMERICAN SHIPS IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. We had some discussion previously concerning your 
proposal to reinsert an exemption on the use of American ships for 


} American personnel in travel. Do you recall that, Mr. Wilber 4 


Mr. Winner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A year ago we took that exemption out of this bill. 

Mr. Winner. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. During the course of these hearings, it was stated that 
as a result of previous rulings of the Comptroller General it was 


not workable, insofar as you were concerned / 


Mr. Witter. They could not travel at any time on other than 


; American ships. 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. You have had a ruling on this from the Comp- 


‘troller General, have you not, since we received that testimony ¢ 


Mr. Winer. Yes, sir, we have, Mr. Chairman, and a much more 
favorable ruling. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the consequence of the ruling / 

Mr. Winrer. As a result of this favorable interpretation, we feel 


that the reinstitution of a waiver will not be necessary. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall be very pleased to insert the Comptroller 


 General’s letter at this point in the record. 


(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 1, 1952. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF NTATE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to your letter of December 6, 
1951, relative to section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 2015), 
in which you refer in detail to the effect of that restrictive legislation upon the 
operations of the Department of State and request decisions upon specific ques- 
tions with the objective of establishing certain general policy guide lines which 
ay be used as a basis for the issuance of departmental and Foreign Service 
regulations governing the use of foreign vessels. In that regard you state that 
the procedure recommended by office decisions of April 15, 1951, and September 
24, 1932, A-36054 and A—14574, respectively, namely, that of referring for advance 
decision Cases involving the possible use of foreign vessels, no longer is feasible. 

While it would seem that the numerous decisions rendered by this office to 
the Department of State in the past with respect to the application of the provi- 
sions of the said section to the use of foreign vessels would serve generally as 
orms for the issuance of regulations it may be that changed conditions resulting 
from expanded international activity by the Government would warrant recon- 
sideration of some of the earlier rulings. 

Section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, provides as follows: 

“Any officer or employee of the United States traveling on official business 
verseas or to and from any of the possessions of the United States shall travel 
nd transport his personal effects on ships registered under the laws of the 
Chited States where such ships are available unless the necessity of his mission 
equires the use of a ship under a foreign flag: Provided, That the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall not credit any allowance for travel or ship- 
jing expenses incurred on a foreign ship in the absence of satisfactory proof 

he necessity therefor.” 

Under the language of the proviso, the Congress has mandatorily rendered 
h case of travel aboard a vessel of foreign registry subject to review by the 
Comptroller General, and Tam sure vou will understand that it will be difficult 
if not impossible under the circumstances to give categorical or unqualified 
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answers to the questions contained in your letter. However, subject to th, 
qualification mentioned and with the clear understanding that—particularly jy 
view of the many generalities here involved—appropriate audit action on vonch. 
ers covering the subject shipments will not be in any way restricted ag a resu); 
of the answers herein contained, such questions are stated and, so far as pra 
ticable, answered in the order presented. 

“1. When the official necessity of an employee's mission requires the us: 

a ship under a foreign flag, must his dependents wait until an American vess 
is available, or may they accompany the employee.” 

The right of transportation does not accrue to dependents as such but 
the employee concerned, and dependents’ entitlement to transportation upo 
foreign vessels may be regarded as being determined by the employee's entit\; 
ment thereto. Accordingly, when the necessity of an employee’s mission yx 
quires the use of a foreign vessel his dependents may accompany him on such 
vessel. 

“2. If an American-flag ship is not available from the usually traveled port 
is it necessary for the employee and his dependents to journey to the nearest 
port where they may board an American vessel, involving considerable extra 
expense and waste of time, or may they utilize a foreign vessel by the usual!) 
traveled route. For example, When travel out of England cannot be obtained 
on an American vessel at the usually traveled port at Southampton, may ex 
penses be paid for travel to Marseilles or Cannes, France, or Genoa or Niap!es 
{taly, where American-flag service is available, or may travel be performed 
on a foreign vessel direct from Southampton to the authorized destination.” 

In view of the purpose of section 901, economy alone generally may not be 
relied upon as a basis for using foreign vessels. However, were a routing de 
signed to utilize an American vessel involves considerable land travel or trans 
portation on a foreign vessel for a part of the journey with a consequent tran- 
shipment to an American vessel at excessive extra cost and delay, foreign vessels 
furnishing direct transportation between the port of origin of the travel and 
the port of destination generally may be used, In the example set forth in 
the question, assuming that American vessels are not available at other ports 
in Great Britain and that the indirect routing would result in excessive extr 
cost and delay, travel may be performed by a foreign vessel from Southampton 
to the United States. 

“3. No American-flag vessels call at ports in Portugal or the Seandinaviar 
countries, but there is adequate service offered by foreign-flag carriers directly 
to and from ports in these countries. Must personnel travel and have thei: 
household and personal effects transported overland or via a circuitous route 
to the nearest port at which American-flag service is available, or may dir 
foreign flag service be used.” 

Under the circumstances stated, direct foreign-flag service may be used, is 
suming the conditions set out in answer to question 2 are met. 

“4. There are some instances where no American-tlag service is operated and 
others where the service is somewhat intermittent. Would a traveler be 
quired to use a foreign-flag vessel to the nearest port at which an American-tli 
vessel could be utilized for the remainder of the journey to final destinatic 
For instance (a), there is no American passenger service available from Dak 
to the United States, but foreign-flag service is available to southern Fret! 
where passengers could continue their journey to New York by the American Ex 
port Line vessels; (0), from India, as previously mentioned, the only Ameri: 
flag passenger service is that of the American President Line, which is inte: 
mittent. Could personnel travel via foreign-flag vessels from Indian ports 
Alexandria or Italian ports and then continue their journey to the United Stai 
via American-flag steamers; (¢), in cases where there is no American passes 
service available, would the Department be justified in using foreign-flag = 
ice at less cost, rather than transshipment as mentioned in (@) and () >: | 
if your reply to (a), (6), and (c¢) is in the affirmative, would it apply to 
pendents and effects as well as employees, regardless of whether the trav 
incident to transfer, resignation, separation, or leave.” 

(a4) Assuming that foreign-flag service is available on a more direct reo 
from Dakar to the United States and that the alternative routing, requir 
transshipment to vessels of the American Export Lines in southern Frat 
would involve excessive extra cost and delay, it may be considered that Ameri« 
vessels ave not available within the meaning of section 901, 
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(b) If the transportation is not reasonably available aboard the ships of the 
American President Line at the time travel is required to be performed, foreign 
vessels may be utilized from Indian ports to Alexandria or to Italian ports with 
transshipment to American vessels at those points 

(c) Inthe absence of specitic information as to the extra costs and delay of the 
routing, involving transshipment to American vessels, over that of direct trans- 
portation in foreign vessels the questions cannot be answered. However, with 
respect to travel from Dakar, your attention is invited to the reply to 4 (a), 
above. 

(d) The question, under the circumstances stated in the third paragraph here- 
of, is not susceptible of a categorical answer which necessarily would depend upon 
the facts in each case. 

“5. Pending Clarification from the Comptroller General, the Department has 
instructed the office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany to 
route all travel to the United States via the port of Bremerhaven on the America, 
fetween now and June 380, 1952, several hundred HICOG employees will be 
rerminated, and if sailings are limited to the America individuals must be held 
in Germany beyond the dates it is desired to separate them at excessive salary 
cost. Which the Departinent’s budget will not stand. May the Department in- 
form HICOG that when accommodations are not available on the America, or 
when such sailing will unduly delay departure, they are authorized to route 
employees and their dependents to an Italian port where they can continue their 
journey to the United States via an American Export Line vessel, or they may be 
routed via direct foreign vessels.” 

If accommodations aboard the steamship America are not in fact available at 
the port of Bremerhaven, employees and their dependents should be routed by 
rail to Italian ports and thence by American vessels to the United States, it being 
understood that the additional cost and delay of such routing is not excessive. 

“4G. The consulate general at Bremen is holding large shipments of effects 
destined for India which can be shipped directly from Bremerhaven on foreign 
vessels. The Department has been informed that if such shipments must be 
made by American vessels, the freight costs and handling via train to Napes 
will more than double the costs. In such circumstances may the Department 
anthorize the consulate general to ship household and personal effects direct on 
oreign vessels.”’ 

Generally, the question is answered in the affirmative. 

It is stated in your letter as follows: 

“The consulate general at Bremen asked the Department whether they would 
be permitted to use foreign-flag vessels for the direct shipment of effects (1) 
in the case of shipments destined to the west coast of the United States, (2) 
effects destined to the Far East, and (3) effects destined to the Near East. The 
Department informed the consulate general that pending decisions from the 
Comptroller General shipments to the west coast of the United States and to the 
Far East should be on Americanu-tlag vessels to New York where transshipment 
verland and to American ships would be handled by the United States dispatch 
agent. They were advised that shipments to Turkey, the Near East and Indian 
ports should be routed overland to Italy and thence to American-flag ships. The 
Department has now received another communication from the consulate general 
n which it is stated that they assume the Department is aware that compliance 
With its instructions will mean that freight and handling charges will increase 
costs of moving effects ‘by some 50 to 100 percent, but that the instructions will 
be adhered to unless otherwise instructed, They point out that the rates between 
Bremen and the west coast of the United States are identical to those to New 
York; that the rates between Bremen and the Far East compare to those to 
New York; that rail and handling charges to Italy for shipments to the Near East 
ind Indian ports will be over and above ocean-freight charges. The Department 
does not know what reply to make to the consulate general at Bremen, or to 
other posts where similar shipping conditions exist, but in view of the apparent 
excessive costs and longer period of transit involved it is hoped that you can 
old that American-flag vessels are not available for such shipments.” 

With respect to shipments of effects from Bremen, you are advised that upon 
the basis of the information submitted in your Jetter the use of foreign vessels 
to the stated points appears proper. That part of the question pertaining to 
other posts where similar shipping conditions exist is too general to permit of 
il appropriate reply. 

“7. Pursuant to section 942 (a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Depart- 
nent has prescribed section 105.607 (r) to the Foreign Service Regulations to 
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cover transportation of officers and employees of the Service to approved jos 
pitals ‘by such means and under such conditions as may be specified in the traye} 
authorization.’ Will such travel be subject to the provisions of section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. While travel at Government expense to ap. 
proved hospitals is limited to officers and employees of the Service, the Depart 
ment has issued Foreign Service Personnel Circular No. 66, dated February 15, 
1951, which permits the return of dependents to the United States at Governijen 
expense prior to the eligibility of the principal in extreme hardship cases inyoly 
ing physical, mental, and emotional health. In such emergency cases may tray 
be performed by foreign-flag vessels where the use of an American-flag vessi 
would require indirect travel or a delayed departure.” 

While the transportation of officers and employees to approved hospitals is 
subject to section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, such travel 
an emergent nature and ships of foreign registry may be used if required } 
the exigencies. The second part of the question is similarly answered. 

“8. In accordance with the provisions of section 911 of the Foreign Servic: 
Act «f 1946, may the Department prescribe a Foreign Service travel regulatior 
which would permit officers and employees of the Service and their dependents 
to use a combination of air and surface transportation on either one-way 
round-trip journeys, even though such travel results in higher transportatio: 
eosts? For example, on a one-way journey from Singapore to the United States 
perform travel by air from Singapore to Marseille or Genoa and then board 
an American vessel for surface travel to New York. Or, in the case of a round 
trip journey, purchase a round-trip air ticket for a portion of the trip and 
perform the remainder of the journey by surface. It is realized that travelers 
cannot be forced to travel by air, but it is believed many of them would not 
obiect to using such means of transportation for a portion of their journey if 
they were permitted to travel by steamer for a part of the trip, and if a regu 
lation permitting such travel could be prescribed it would help the Department 
in achieving better personnel utilization by expediting an employee’s arrival at 
his destination.” 

The question is answered in the affirmative. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that no hard and fast rules may be fermu 
lat-d for the numerous possible situations that arise in world travel by officers 
and employees of the Department and of the Foreign Service. However, having 
in mind the primary purpose of section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, Inere inconvenience to the traveler, reasonable delays and minor economies 
are not factors which normally would justify an officer or employee in preferring 
foreign vessels over those operating under the American flag. 

It is recommended that specific cases involving any doubt as to the propriets 
of the use of foreign vessels continue to be submitted to this office pending 
further clarification of the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States 


Dr. Compron. Before you conclude, T presume you are at the point 
of concluding this stage of the hearings? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Compron. I would like to express to the chairman and to thi 
committee a warm appreciation of the constructive spirit in whic! 
these hearings have been conducted, and my appreciation as a new: 
comer of your considerateness of a newcomer who wants to have t! 
cooperation of the Congress, and intends to deserve it. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Dr. Compton. 

I assure you that we shall give the entire matter our very care! 
consideration. ; 
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WeEDNEsDAY, Fresruary 15, 1952. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO 
FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


FOY D. KOHLER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING 

GEORGE Q. HERRICK, CHIEF, FACILITIES PLANS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR 

REED HARRIS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 

PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $36, 727, O86 
Ralance transferred from ‘‘International information and edu 
cational activities, State’ 1, 318. 690 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘International information and 
educational activities, State” $23, 408, 125 


38, 045, 776 
Obligations incurred - 23, 408, 125 


Obligations by activities 


Fstablishment of radio facilities: 
L951. 
1952_ 
1953_ 


Obligations by objects 
10 Lands end structures: 


1952. 


1953- 
tnalysis of expenditures 
195] actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 


u Cated obligations transferred from ‘‘International infor- 
n and educational activities, State” $19, 773, 
ligations incurred during the year 38, O45, 77 


; A 57, 819, 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 30, 477, 363 


Total expenditures : a3 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 
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Mr. Froop. The committee will please come to order. 

The next item for our consideration is “Acquisition and constriic- 
tion of radio facilities,” to be found at page 54 of the committee print 
and page 852 of the justifications. 

If there is no objection, we will insert in the record at this point 
pages 852 to and including 859 of the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
iar act 
from “International information and educational activ- 
$33, 737, 872 
from counterpart funds 944, 59S 
rred from “International information and educational 
1, 318, 690 


le in subsequen 


>» iirement 

Requirements Difference, 

UicrTease (-t) 
or de- 


1952 
crease (—) 


idjusted 
$34, 682,470 |$38, 045,776 (+43, 363, 306 
1,318,690 | —1, 318, 690 


) 


36, 727, O86 +-2, 044, 616 


Explanation of request for new appropriation 


The establishment of a separate “no year” appropriation to cover (a) tune 
requested in 19538 for acquisition, by construction or otherwise, of internationa 
radio broadcasting facilities, and (4) unexpended balances of funds previously 
appropriated for this purpose, is proposed as a means of clarifying budget 
quests, and as a means of simplifying fiscal controls. It is intended that 
costs of administration and operation of the facilities shail continue to he 
cluded in the annual USIE appropriation requests, 


Summary of appropriation requireme nts, fiscal year 1958 


Project: 

Negute 
Vagabond “B". 
Vagabond “CC” 
George, land and equipment 
Ocean, land and equipment 
Peter, land and equipment 
Mike, land and equipment 
King, land and equipment 

%. Tare, land and equipment 


two 
Unit 
The 
Th 
selec 
sible 
‘i 
and 
Ocean 
yA 
a 4 
Loy e. 


Total requirements 
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Comparative summary of requirements, fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


Obligations 
Estimated i a 
cost Cumulative 
to June 30, | 
1951 


Project 


1. Low-powered transmitters $140, 673 $88, O81 
2. Medium-powered transmitters 1, 102, 715 757 
3, Durnbo medium-wave transmitters 397, 595 
4, Curtain antennae arrays in United States 4, 188, 298 , 137, 355 
Vagabond ‘*‘A”’ 2, 002, 806 |, 483 
Able 7, 266, 538 2, 270, $15 
Baker I 7, 863, 690 2, 514, 239 
Baker II 7, 863, 690 2.513, 929 5, 000, 
Jade... 5, 813, 334 | 3, 732, 476 2, O80, 
Cast 6, 164, 400 , 569, 970 4, 594, 
Dog 6, 164, 400 , 557, $14 4, 300, 000 
East 6, 164, 400 , 051, 508 13, 800, 000 
John 6, 164, 400 3, 005, 777 3, 158, 623 
Negate 5, 693, S58 é 500, O00 
5. Vagabond ‘*B”’ 3, 310, 156 
16. Vagabond “C”’ }, 310, 156 
7. George, land and equipment 2, 462, 834 
. Ocean, land and equipment 2, 462, 834 

Peter, land and equipment 2, 462, 834 

Mike, land and equipment 2, 462, 834 

King, land and equipment 7, 280, 790 

Care, land and equipment 7, 280, 790 


Me 


fh 
S. 


Total... 98, 024, 025 
See justification, project negats 


? Includes $1,882,252 obligated in fiscal year 1950 





Appro] 


ated 


Fiscal year 1950, Public Law 358, 81st Cong 

Fiscal year 1951, Public Law 843, SIst Con 

Fiscal year 1951, Public Law 45, 82d C 

Fiseal vear 1952 (estimate 34, 6S2, 470 


Fiscal year 1953 (estimate 36, 727. ORE gS O45. 776 


Palvsass U8, 024, 025 O8, 024, 025 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


There is requested herein an appropriation of $36,727,086 to enable the De- 
partment of State to undertake the next step toward the completion of a ring 
of radio broadcasting facilities required to assure the Voice of America adequate 
coverage of critical target areas throughout the world. 

The first phase of the ring plan was included in the Campaign of Truth sup- 
plemental appropriation, Public Law 843, approved September 27, 1950. The 
total plan consists of 6 double very high-powered short-wave stations in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions; 13 popular frequeney (medium, 
long, short, or tropical wave) very high-powered bases at overseas locations; and 
two large Vagabonds. Of this number, two double short-wave plants in the 
United States and five plants overseas have been provided for by the Congress. 
The two Vagabonds are substitutes for the original base Love. 

The funds requested for 1958 will enable the Department to proceed with 
selected ring plan projects of the most urgent priority. This will make it pos- 
sible to— 

1. Place orders for the manufacture of transmitters, associated electronic gear, 
and structural steel items for four overseas plants (projects George, Mike, 
Ocean, and Peter). 

2. Complete project negate. 

Construct two high-powered plants of the Vagabond type in lieu of project 
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4. Place orders for the manufacture of transmitters, associated electroiic 
gear, and structural steel items for two home base plants (projects Tare aud 
King). 

5. Undertake immediate negotiations for siting of the four overseas bases 
the two Vagabond type plants and for acquiring the necessary real property 
these overseas plants and home base installations. 

Funds for ean construction expenses for the four overseas bases and 
home base plants will be requested of the Congress as actual sites become av: 
able. Funds for the balance of the ring plan plants will be requested at a la 
date. 

A breakdown of the funds requested for each project is outlined below: 


A, Project negate, $5,693,858 


This project will assure that the Voice of America obtains adequate rad 
coverage of the southeastern Asiatic region including, among others, very critics] 
areas of India, Pakistan, French Indochina, urma, Thailand, Baluchistan, | 
Afghanistan. Project Negate will utilize tacilities of adequate power, operating 
on the popular area frequencies (short-wave and tropical bands), thus obtaining 
good signal strength in those areas of southeast Asia now inadequately served 

(NotkE.-In accordance with advice furnished the Congress, interim facilities 
are being provided for this project during fiscal 1952. Transmitters, antennas, 
und other facilities intended for project East are being temporarily util'zed 
in order to take advantage of a very favorable political situation, and to obtain 
immediate improvement in signal strength in these critical areas. The cost of 
these items is included in the tetal estimate for project Negate, and this equip 
ment, when delivered, will be used in project East. ) 


1. Equipment (transmitters, receivers, audio, test, power gen- 

erators, and switching) So eae eae en me 
Antennas and transmission lines sala: See ~*~ 311, 578 
Receiving antennas ———- oe i 54, 000 
Communication equipment and inst alls ition. ek ok 152, 700 
Land acquisition—1,000 acres at $250 per acre Se 20. GO) 
Site preparation Sa See Sanat : at eee 60, G00 
Buildings ete : bai a Sere a , Bee 510, 200 
Mechanical work —_ ee on ere sata 2 138, 000 
Ventilating systems_-— : ee 7 ce? ‘ 102, 750 


Rg le 5 i nee — x : 293, OO) 


Total, project Negate___________~-_- = = ip, 693, 

B. Two Vagabond type projects, $6,620,312 

The requested funds will provide for two shipborne high-powered radio relay 
bases. These facilities are required to assure facilities with the essential mob)! 
ity necessary to provide escape when a military or political situation becomes 
disadvantageous to the United States and to provide immediate means to exp 
favorable situations. The Vagabond vessels will also act as interim facilities at 
locations where it is planned to construct fixed relay bases. Cost per project is 
broken down as follows: 


1. Transmitting equipment =a AEE : ; 

2. Receiving equipment__- ; 60, 000 
3, Communications equipment se Sa ee 3 31, 978 
4. Generating equipment 409, 600 


Antenna equipment ___— es . ee pet ee eee 391, TiO 


A H44 


Studio link and test equipme nt__ — 
Flectronic installation_ a — oe oe 60, 00 
s. Conversion of vessel inc luding air conditioning and eng rine repairs. 1, 600, 000 


Total =eaee es ea : Lee oe robs = Oe 10, 
LOE Ec) ee eee ey eee eee eR Pace eee oe 


¢ 


Four new popular frequency (medium, long, or tropical wave) plants 
overseas locations, $9,851,336 
This portion of the estimate provides for equipment and land for projects 
George, Ocean, Peter, and Mike at an estimated average cost of $2,462,834 based 
on equipment and land costs of projects now under construction which utiliz 
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very high-powered and medium-powered transmitting facilities. The itemized 
estimated costs for the four new projects requested are as follows: 

1, Transmitting equipment (four plants), $4,764,496.—This equipment con- 
sists of four very high-powered transmitters and eight medium-powered trans- 
mitters. Transmitter costs are based on experience figures for similar equip- 
ment purchased from Continental Electronics Co., General Electric Co., and 
Collins Radio Manufacturing Co. 

Receiving and service equipment (four plants), $642,620.—This equipment 
includes receiving, recording, and service equipment which is estimated on the 
asis Of quotations from the suppliers in connection with projects now under 
oustruction. 

Four Diesel power plants, $3,093,420—This equipment includes the follow- 
ng items for each plant, estimated on the basis of costs of equipment for projects 
now being constructed. 


a) > high-powered Diesel generators Siok pM Sree, Sit 55 oa SRT, Od 
h)) Switchboard and auxiliary equipment for 5 high-powered gen- 

erators Re eles ; sch docs ra ‘ czas Baby N7, S65 
ec) 2 100-kilowatt auxiliary Diesel generators. _~ : $4, 000 
id) 3 150-kilowatt Diesel generators with switchboard and distribu- 

tion transformer - a ens oe Mee Ogee ss Se ee OR ae 93, 500 


Total fees pees Re Seen ee Scie as 73, 355 


— io, DIO 


}. Antenna system and transmission lines (four plants), $858,000.—This esti- 
nate is based on experience figures for projects now under construction which 
indicate an average cost of $152,000 per plant for antennae and $82,500 per plant 
for transmission lines. 

5. Land for four transmitting and receiving sites, $492,800.—This estimate is 
based on an average cost of $123,200 per plant. 


D, Two double short-wave plants located in the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions, $14,561,580 

This portion of the estimate provides for land and equipment for projects 
King and Tare, very high-powered double plants, at an estimated cost of 
87,280,790 each. The estimates are based on actual cost experience for equipment 
procured for existing projects. The itemized costs for the two new projects 
requested are shown below: 

/. Four megowatt transmitter units, $4,840,000.—This estimate is based on 
cost of equipment already purchased. 

2, Four 100-kilowatt short-wave transmitters, $1,092,960.—This figure is also 
based on cost of previous purchases. 
3. Sie curtain antennae including transmission lines (high power), 
$4,159,980. sSused on experience of actual curtain contract project for higher 
power usage. 


}. Two 11,250-kilowatt Diesel plants, $4,028,640.—This estimate of $2,014,520 
per plant is based on quotations from equipment manufacturers. 

+. Land, $440,000.—Negotiations now in process—estimate of $220,000 per 
pant, 
Y. Summary by object of expense 


10 Lands and structures, 1953 estimate, $36,727,086. 

Mr. Froop. I gather from these pages that the total requirements 
ndicated for the fiscal year 1953 are $36,727,086. 

Before going into the details, I see that Dr. Compton has a general 
statement which he wishes to make or insert in the record at this 
point, or both. 

Dr. Compron. I would like to make the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop, And then comment, I suppose ? 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. If there is no objection, we shall insert the 
prepared statement in the record and you can comment, Doctor, as 
you see fit on the statement. 

Dr. Compron. I would like to follow the statement. 
Mr. Fioop. You are going to read the statement itself ? 





Dr. Compron. It opens the matters I would like to get before t}y 
committee, before we get into the detailed cross-examination of the 
gentlemen who are in immediate charge, Mr. Kohler and Mr. Herrick. 

Mr. Fioop. It is your problem: you solve it in your own way. 

Dr. Compron. I am referring to the statement which is before yo 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
THE RING PLAN 


In 1950 the Department of State proposed to the Committee o 
Appropriations a comprehensive plan of high-powered radio broad 
casting Installations as the most practical answer to the Jamming of 
Voice of America broadcasts behind the iron curtain. This plan 
known as the Ring plan—proposed 6 primary broadcasting station: 
in the United States and 14 relay stations at strategic locations ove 
seas, a total of 20 units. On your recommendation the Congress 
appropriated over $41,000,000 for a substantial start on this progra: 
including two primary sttaions in the United States and five re! 
stations overseas. 

About a year later, in 1951, the Department, on recommendatio: 
of the National Security Council and with the approval of the Burea 
of the Budget, submitted to this committee an estimate of S97500.00 
to provide in one lump sum for the completion of the entire Ring plan. 
This estimate included about $9.500,000 supplemental amount neces: 
sary to complete the seven units already authorized. On your recom 
mendation the Congress appropriated this supplemental amount bu 
rejected the request for the additional amount of approximately S88, 
000,000 estimated to be necessary to complete the Ring plan installa 
tions. At the same time vou invited the Department to return wit! 
a better considered plan. This it is now prepared to do. Accord 
ingly, it is asking for 1955 an appropriation for the radio facilities 
of S36 any OS6, 

Qn this part of the budget T have somewhat more information th: 
on the details of the operations budget. T have looked into this radi 
facilities matter primarily because it had been the subject. of suc! 
severe criticism in this committee last vear. I have read the recor 
of your hearings and I will understand the reasons for some of vou 
questions and objections. Also, T have analyzed the reports of 1 
National Security Council and the technical recommendations mad 
by the experts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology who hay 
carefully reviewed the whole Ring plan. I would like to give yo 
gentlemen some of my impressions based on this analysis. 

Mr. Froop. Before you go further, do IT understand that the $56. 
727,086 which you say is for radio facilities is for new construction! 

Dr. Comrron. That is for new construction, either the electronic 
equipment or for new construction. 

Mr. Froop, Tt is for electronics equipment and for new construction! 

Dr. Comrron. Primarily electronics equipment and land. 

Mr. Froop. Facilities only for the Ring project ? 

Dr. Comprron. Exactly. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Dr. Comrron (continuing). First, obviously our people last yeu 
had tried to move too fast. This was understandable. The Nation: 
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Security Council directive had placed a very high priority on the 
completion of these Ring installations and had called for an acceler- 
ated program as a part of the national defense. No one, I think, 
questions the importance of securing as promptly as practicable the 
best facilities available for penetrating the iron curtain. But there 
were some Overoptimistic opinions and hence some exaggerated state- 
ments of the speed with which under the circumstances we could expect 
to complete these radio facilities even if the funds for completion 
were available. 

Second, in trying in response to the NSC directive to speed up the 
entire Ring program our facilities people had to do some fast, educated 
guessing in advance of more careful planning. This too was under- 
standable. This committee obviously realized the magnitude and 
complexity of the Ring plan, the difficult political as well as economic 
and engineering factors, the uncertainty of sites, the rising cost trends, 
the incomplete plans and vagueness of available cost estimates. The 
nature of your questions indicated that. The simple fact was that 
the only basis on which the Department could then submit a proposal 
for a lump-sum acceleration of the program was a basis of incom- 
plete estimates and the assumption of certain conditions overseas 
which in fact were not within the Department’s control, and are not 
even now. The further simple fact was that this committee was not 
prepared to recommend to the Congress such an appropriation, on 
such a basis. This leads me to a third conclusion. 

Third, these factors lead to a conclusion that a more gradual de- 
velopment of the radio facilities program is more likely to give us in 
fact a satisfactory means of penetrating the iron curtain, perhaps 
in the end more quickly than the type of accelerated program proposed 
last year. Accordingly the budget before you includes a revised esti- 
mate based on a considered priority list of units which we are con- 
fident, under present conditions and prospects, we can complete sub- 
stantially as scheduled. 

You have already provided for 7 of the 20 proposed Ring plan units. 
We are asking for funds now to complete two more and to start six 
others, a total of elght more. This means the deferment of five units 
for consideration next year or later. This approach, if you approve it, 
seems to have the general merit of solving also one of the most bother- 
some problems, namely, the impracticability on the one hand of secur- 
ing satisfactory future construction estimates before sites are ob- 
tained: and on the other hand of satisfactory negotiation of sites until 
congressional approval and the necessary funds are assured. 

The request for 1953 includes provision for electronic equipment, 
structural steel, and land for two United States and five overseas 
stations and two Vagabond units—the equivalent of one Ring unit. 
Finds requested for the two United States installations include the 
cost of erecting as well as manufacturing their necessary curtain 
antennae. We are not seeking any other construction funds now for 
the two bases in the United States or for four of the five bases over- 
seas. Additional construction funds for these six bases will be needed 
in fiscal vear 1954.) It will be the purpose of the International In- 
formation Administration a year hence to ask for necessary con- 
struction funds. We hope that your approval of funds for the elec- 
tronic equipment and land for sites may be regarded as an indication 
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of your intention to provide the necessary construction funds next 
year or as soon thereafter as actual construction can be undertaken, 

We are asking for funds to complete project Negate; also two hig!) 
power units of the Vagabond type in lieu of project Love. T can 
give you the geographic al designation of those if you wish. The first 
steps in the construction of project Negate have already been apicer 
as a result of favorable site developments and through use of certs 
equipment originally intended for project East whic h is awaiting site 
procurement. Full seale construction on Negate we believe can |e 
undertaken in 1953. It cannot be finished until 1954. 

Total funds for the completion of the two Vagabond units are 
requested now. The necessary vessels are available and structural 
conversion can be undertaken in 1953. 

It is impossible to make an assured estimate of the cost of work to 
be done in the future in this period of rising prices. Based on experi 
ence up to this time, it is the opinion of our Radio Facilities Division 
that about $21,000,000 will be required for construction to complete 
the installation of the six stations for which land and equipment 
funds are being requested this vear. The total present estimated cost 
of the five additional proposed stations to complete the Ring plan, 
for which, however, no funds are now requested would be approxi. 
mately $38,500,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some charts here which I think will interest 


you. 

I am sort of a freshman administrator here. T am quite sure the) 
would be of interest toa freshm: an member of the committee, Gover 
nor Aandahl. 

These charts cover a good deal of the subject matter that seems 


to be so much discussed last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. What is this chart you are handing us now? What does 
this contain? Does it contain just the things you are talking about 
this year, or dees it include the ones you got ast year, plus this vear: 
or is it what you hope to get? What is on this chart, before I hand 
it to the committee ? 

Dr. Compton. It shows the locations of all 20 of the proposed Ring 
plan units. 

Mr. Froop. All 20. All right. At least there are 20 indicated 
instances, so that we understand it. 


RADIO BROADCASTING “RING PLAN” 


Dr. Compton. The first chart, Mr. Chairman, is a breakdown show 
ing the status of the entire Ring plan. 

Mr. Froop. What is the first chart ? 

Dr. Compron. It is entitled “Radio Broadcasting ‘Ring plan’ as of 
January 1, 1952.” 

Mr. Foon. Is this all classified material ? 

Dr. Compton. This is all cleared. 

Mr. Froop. This information I have in my hand is all cleared? 

Dr. Compron. This is all cleared. 

Mr. Fioop. We are on the record with you? 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. All right. Go ahead. 

Dr. Compron. I am trying to get as much on the record as I can. 

Mr. Ficop. You will need it, Doctor. Go ahead. 

Dr. Comeron. This shows the status of the entire Ring plan facili- 
ties, 20 of them, the ones submitted to you a year ago. 

The first column of numbers indicates the seven for which you have 
already made provision. These are seven including the two in this 
country. 

The first one, Baker I, is the one at Arcadia, N.C. Baker IT is the 
one on the west coast. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUS OF RADIO FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Comrron. The second chart, Mr. Chairman, is entitled “Status 
of Radio Facilities Construction Projects as of December 31, 1951,” 
and that shows the progress toward completion of the projects. 

Mr. Fiocp. Take it easy. We have not seen these before, you know 

There is an item for purchase and installation of low-powered 
transmitters. Is there any reason why this document you give me, 
and all its component parts, should not be put in the record ? 

Dr. Compron. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any objection from the committee, that it should 
not be put in? 

Mr. CLevencer. Not on my part. 

Dr. Compron. That gives you, Mr. Chairman, the latest up-to-the- 
minute information of the expected dates of completion of each one 
of these projects. 

Mr. Froop. For the benefit of everybody, if there is no objection, 
we will insert exhibit A and all its parts into the record at this point. 
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(The documents are as follows:) 


Exuinit A~-1.—Radio broadcasting “Ring plan,” as of Jan. 1, 1952 


[| Exeludes project “Able’’—Communications and supporting facilities! 


A ppropria- 

tion Deferred r 
requested beyond 1943 

1953 


Funds 
ippro- 
priated 


1. Baker I 1 
2. Baker I l 
hing 1] 2 
4. Tare i ( 
5. Unck 1 


= 
6. Vietor 1 fe 


OVERSEAS 


1. Jad i 
» Cast l . 
Dog ] S 
i. Eas l m 
Joh ] 
6. George 1 ( 
7. Ocear 1 ~ 
&. Peter 1 % 
0. Mike 1 . 
10. Negate 1 ~ 
l Vagabond B 41 - 
12. Vagabond ( = 
I Frank 1 ~ 
14. Ida 1 S 
] Roger 1 ~ 
Subtota S f ; 14 s 
Total, Ring plan 8 > 
Land and equip ~ 
Constructior = 
All rs 
4 Complete = 
$ Substituted for project ‘Love’ in original plar ~ 
NoOTE,—See attached statement for appropriation source and adjustmer ~ 
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Exniprr A~3.—Summary of radio construction projects and appropriations 


Public Law number and date 


358 S43 
October September 
1949 1950 


13 
June 1951 


Purchase and installation 

of low-powered short- 

wave transmitters 7$ $422 75 — $282, 121 
Purchase and installation 

of medium-powered 

short-wave transmitters . Dn. 17 8) —180, 320 
Purchase and installation 

of dditional Dumbo 


medium-wave transmit- 


5.160 
, 18 


75, O00 


S500 000 of this 


Barnard to Mr. Roo 


Exuipir A-+4 
SEPTEMBER 11, 19 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Department of State, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

My Drak Mr. RoonNEY: This is to confirm certain changes in the estimated cost 
of project Vagabond A which have occurred to date. The original estimat 
given to the committee was $1,597,601. This was based upon preliminary figures 
provided by the firm of Phillip L. Rhodes, naval architects, prior to the prepar 
tion of actual plans and specifications. As discussed during our recent hearings 
the amount of $1,597,601 was to be arranged for by reprogramming of part I, phas: 
A in an amount of $282,121; part I, phase B, $180,320; and part II, project 
(MAPLE), $1,135,160. 

Since the vessel was taken over by the Department on April 13, 1951, fror 
the Maritime Commission, it has been completely inspected by the Bethlehe 
Steel Co. under contract, and detailed plans and specifications have been pr 
pared by the Rhodes organization. These plans and specifications have bee! 
studied and revised to provide for Coast Guard and State Department requir 
ments on an absolute minimum basis consistent with good Maritime and technic: 
practices. Based on these revised specifications, the Bethlehem Steel shipyards 
have submitted an estimate of $1,009,000 for the necessary modifications. A! 
additional estimate of $100,000 is required to cover the cost of necessary 
cooling so that the vessel can be operated in critical areas of excessive her! 
These conversion costs and costs of air-cooling facilities, amounting to a to! 
of $1,109,000 plus the costs of vessel inspection, design, electronic equipment, et 
amounting to $893,806, have resulted in a revised estimated cost of the entire pro! 
ect of $2,002,806. This revised estimated cost is $405,205, above the origina 
estimate of $1,597,601. As you know, the contract fer the conversion of the 
vessel is not a fixed-price contract and is subject to possible further change vy 
or down. 

To obtain the necessary additional $405,205, the Department will utilize sa\ 
ings of $237,600 resulting from the purchase of four very high powered trans 
mitters for the Baker project at a cost of $1,040,600 each as compared with the 
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budgeted estimate of $1,100,000 each. In addition, the location of project Cast 
in the vicinity of the present base in Munich will make possible a savings of 
$167,605 in the cost of the planned communications facilities. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. WiLaur, Budget Officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, you have gotten to the second page of that ex- 
hibit; is that right? 

Dr. Compton. This exhibit, with 14 items—— 

Mr. Fioop. Exhibit A is page 1. Exhibit A-2, A-3—— 

Dr. Compron. No. There are just two pages of that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Froop. Two pages of what? 

Dr. Compron. Of that one. 

Mr. Fioop. Here [indicating] in exhibit A, page 1, and A-2. Is 
that right ¢ 

Dr. Compron. You are taking the whole thing? 

Ir. Fioop. Yes. 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us mark it and identify it. A-1, A-2, A-8, and A-4. 
Now you refer to them in your testimony in that order, 

They are already in the record and they are identified. 

What are we discussing now 4 

Dr. Compron.. IT have completed what I care to say at this point on 1. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Let us see if any of us have anything to say 
about A-1, 

Dr. Compron. Twas presenting A-2, which is the statement of prog 
ress toward completion. 

Mr. Froop. Let us stick to page A-1, and see if any of the members 
want to examine you about that. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Preston, on page A-1, of this? 

Mr. Presvon. T could hardly be prepared to ask any intelligent 
questions, 

Mr. Froop. TL understand that. 

Mr. Presron. After having received the exhibit so recently. 

Dr. Compron. Let me add this, Mr. Chairman: All [am trying to 
do at this stage is to put before you the whole picture you struggled 
so hard to get a vear ago in these hearings. 

First, just what is the plan being submitted to you? Second, what 
is the progress toward completion of the projeets which you have al 
ready authorized and which we are now asking you to authorize this 
year? Third, where has all the money gone? 

Mr. Frioop. I will say this: It is a very good presentation. Our 
problem is that we have just seen it. It seems to be very well broken 
down, 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. From what T get thumbing through it, we will prob- 
ably know what you are ti alking about, but at this point this is highly 
important and a complicated operation, and we have just seen this 
exhibit. Since th: at is so, suppose we just take a few minutes and look 
at thisthing. There is no sense in doing this off the cuff. 

Mr. Curvencer. I might like to ask a question. 

Mr. Froop. Go ahead. 
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PROJECT VAGABOND 


Mr. Cievencer. On this project Vagabond, with reference to the 
one you are launching, was It specifically authorized by the commit- 
tee? Was there legislative authority for embarking on it? 

Mr. Wireer. That authority, Mr. Clevenger, is contained in thie 
basic Public Law 402. Construction, acquisition, rental, and so on, 
of facilities. 

Mr. Cievencer. We talked about it. I remember that you were 
building a ship. But was it authorized? 

Mr. Witser. Not in the origimat submission of the Ring plan. 
During last year’s hearings it was presented as a transfer of existing 
funds, for a ship-borne facility rather than a land-based facility. 

Mr. Curvencer. I know we talked about it, and asked about the 
feasibility of it, but did the committee authorize it? 

Mr. Wirser. This committee / 

Mr. Cievencer. Any legislative committee. 

Mr. Witper. As I say, Public Law 402 gives the authority. 

Mr. Cuevencer. But I am leading up to this: You are asking for 
two more before we know whether the first one will work or not. 

Mr. Wiper. I see. 

Mr. Cirvencer. You see the question which occurs to me. Before 
we build more we had better see whether No. 1 is feasible, workable, 
and useful. 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Here on this schedule you have an estimate that it 
is half completed. I take it that means that you have a hull of a ship, 
or of two ships, so you write them in as half complete. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Clevenger, the reason those are qualified as a half 
project is because the two Vagabonds contain the same transmitter 
facilities as one land-based project. 

Mr. Cievencer. I see. But still you know you can obtain it. 


PRIORITIES 


Secondly, I would like to ask if this outfit which allots material, the 
NPA, has given assurance of necessary priorities to make these. 

Mr. Korner. Well, sir, the story on that is this: We talked about 
it a bit the other day in connection with our operating budget. You 
will recall we got the first money for the basic Ring project which 
you approved about October 1950. Within the next 6 weeks we were 
established and given the defense order authority. We got going very 
well indeed. We placed our orders. Our equipment went throug: 
the course of manufacture with no delays whatsoever. 

In August of 1951, last year, the whole system was changed to thie 
controlled materials plan which is now in effect. At that time we 
were given the understanding that this would not affect our priorities: 
but within the next few months our contract manufacturers began 
to develop difficulties in actually getting materials under the con- 
trolled materials plan. Consequently we are now engaged in a! 
effort which we have every reason to assume will be successful io 
straighten that out as it applies to our projects. 

The Secretary is taking this up at the highest levels to get back to 
the defense order authority that really worked for us during the 
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first 9 months of this program, but which has lately run astray because 
of the change in the system of controlling allocations of materials. 

Mr. Wiser. The answer to the question as of right now is “No.” 

Mr. Konter. That is right. We are having difficulties. 

Mr. CLevencrer. You have to have steel, copper, and aluminum. 
There are others, but those are the three large critical items in short 
supply. Without specifying any place where they go, how many tons 
of each, do you know what you need to complete this building program 
for which you ask? 

Mr. Kouter. I think Mr. Herrick can give you that. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I do not have that with me, at this moment, but 
I would be glad to get. it to you or to the committee. 

Mr. Crevencer. I do not think it would be bad to have it in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:)' 


1953 construction budget requirements for critical materials 


Tons 
Steel = reeset ae eee END I et A OPE I EEE 12, 248 
Conese. ~~ ale, et : el ae kB SNe ep Ag te ee 4, 420 
Aaummum. os. + Ss Sh ege escatina kan ae en, Laan PC 8 Fe ee eee eS 625 


Mr. Crrevencer. As Mr. Flood explained patiently this morning, 
we are going to be on the firing line pretty soon. I for one find it 
embarrassing to go up and not know whether we need 100,000 tons of 
steel and 25,000 tons of copper, or what we do need. You ask us to go 
up without our sharpshooter’s rifle. It is embarrassing for us, and it 
may be fatal for you. 

Dr. Compron. We will get you that information. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not want you to pinpoint it, necessarily, on 
just one target, but I want the over-all picture of what are the critical 
materials that you are going to need. 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 


APPROVAL OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. CLevencer. Has this program been approved by the other in- 
formation agencies of the Government such as the ECA and HICOG ? 
Is there harmony now between what vou and they are doing ¢ 

Mr. Konuter. Yes, sir: so far as the Ring concept is concerned. So 
far as the technical facilities of the Ring plan are concerned, [| would 
say neither the ECA nor HICOG is concerned. They are field opera- 
tions solely. 

However, you will recall from the testimony on the Ring plan that 
we have worked hand-in-glove with all the agencies immediately af- 
fected; that is, Defense—you have had testimony, in fact, from the 
Joint Chiefs of Statf—and, of course, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Bureau of Standards, and the people who really 
have to do with the technical side of the thing, whom we have worked 
with all the way through. 

VAGABOND 
Mr. Cievencer. Tam not sure whether anything but a nod, which 


does not go into the record, was given to the question I asked a moment 
igo about whether you thought it best to test the practicability of the 
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Vagabond project before tripling the program. T would like to have 
you make a comment which would appear in the record. 

Mr. Herrick. I would be glad to comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When you do so, will you repeat for the purpose of 
emphasis, to remove tlus fallacy in the minds of the public, that 
Vagabond is a floating operation in all senses of the word. It does 
not run around like a lost rowboat. Make that clear. 

Mr. Herrick. The intent of Vagabond is to develop a device or 
means of speeding up, for one thing, the construction of the Ring pro 
gram. It is a means of entering into operation immediately upo 
receiving agreement as to sites and frequencies, without waiting fo: 
the normal period of time for shore-base discussion, It permits 
operating 15 to posstbly 18 months ahead of a permanent base. 

Secondly, it permits the operation in an area where perhaps froin 
the political viewpoint or the security viewpoint the position would 
not warrant the installation of a permanent shore base. 

In all cases the operation of the Vagabond unit will be identical 
that of a shore-based plant. In other words, it will be negotiated th 
same as a shore-based plant, as to agreement to operate at that point, 
and the acquisition of the frequency to operate at that point, the 
only difference between a shore-based wnit and a Vagabond unit is. 
first, that one is mobile and the other permament. Being mobile, i1 
gives us the opportunity to recover and move when the occasion does 
demand. 

So far as the feasibility of the Vagabond unit is concerned, we are 
commissioning the first unit as of this Friday, February 15. Most of 
the electronics equipment presently aboard that vessel has been tested 
as of this date. The total testing effort naturally would have to be 
done away from the continental United States, because of the problem 
of using a frequency at that particular power. Therefore, the vessel 
will head out to sea, probably down in the Caribbean area for a 30-day 
or 60-day test period, where jointly the Coast Guard and ourselves and 
our various consultants will test the vessel thoroughly. 

I will say, however, at this time that in my conversations with the 
consultants as of yesterday, and with the Coast Guard as of yester- 
day—the commander of the vessel, who does in fact have the fina! 
responsibility as the commandant—that all parties concerned at this 
moment are very confident as to the operation of the unit. 

Electronically I have no concern. I know there will be a few prob 
lems, but they are the same problems which result from the operatio 
of a permanent base. When we first start up, there are a few ad 
justments that have to be made. . 

So far as the vessel itself is concerned, the vessel has been converted 
in accordance with the desires and wishes of the Coast Guard as to 
what they require for operation at sea, and, therefore, in all cases 11 
meets the requirements that normally apply to their own ships of that 
class. 

At the present time I personally believe I can assure the committee 
that the operation of project Vagabond is a practical operation ; and I. 
at the moment, have no reservations. 
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LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Cuevencer. There is one thing that I want to be assured of, 
or that you should be assured of. Is there adequate legislative au- 
thority for all these requests’ Now, you know we cannot legislate. 
Any member can make a point of order on an appropriation bill if 
it contains legislation. Are you sure you are asking for nothing which 
is not authorized 4 

Mr. Wizeer. Mr. Clevenger, as provided under 22 United States 
Code 1471, Public Law 402: 


In carrying out the purposes of this chapter, the Secretary is authorized, in 
addition to and not in limitation of the authority otherwise vested in him 
to purchase, rent, construct, improve, maintain, and operate facilities 

r radio transmission and reception. 

Mr. Cievencer. You mean you have a blank check / 

Mr. Wineer. That is the basic authority for all the construction 
we have carried out thus far, and as the Ring plan contemplates. 

Dr. Compron, We have a blanket authority, not a blank check. 

Mr. Curevencer. Yes. You have blanket authority to commit an 
appropriation 4 

Mr. Winvser. We do not have authority to commit, or to incur ob- 
ligations, without first receiving the approval of this committee and 
the Congress. 

Dr. Compron. That, Mr. Congressman, is the reason we are trying 
to get this information into your hands right now, and to submit our 
request for authorization and funds for radio facilities this year with 
a statement to vou right now of what the best information we have 
is as to what it will cost to complete them when you supply con- 
struction funds to install the electronics equipment we are asking 
lor for this year. 

Mr. Chevencer, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DUPLICATION OF RESEARCIE PLANNING 


Mr. Crevencer. You have asked for various sums of money here 
for antenna research, for instance. You know we have a sort of 
Research Planning Board, have we not, set up over all, which deter- 
mines who will do the research in given areas / 

Mr. Witper. T do not know of any board which controls the re- 
earch, "There is a Research and Planning Board. 

Mr. Kotter. Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Chevencer. Tam going back to this document. You started 

from A to Band C, until we will be bouncing around from Mer- 
urv to Mars. 

The Army itself is already operating in these ultrahigh frequencies, 
re they not, in their development of radio / 

Mr. Konvrr. For a very different purpose, however. Yes; they 
re operating in communications, 
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Mr. Cievencrer. We must have had considerable research and 
must have paid for considerable research in getting out to point B, 
as was designated here this morning. Now we propose to spe: 
money getting out to point B and from there to point C. I “ee 
wonder: What are you going to do? Are you going to assign the 
funds, for instance, to the research that has alre: uly been done on this 
operation of MIT? Are you going to continue that study with part 
of the funds going maybe to the Bureau of Standards, to go into these 
various moduls ation techniques and other things, which provide th) 
new study ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Cievencer. What I am getting at is this: Is this the old bu 
reaucratic thing which has bedeviled us and almost broken us? Is 1 
going to enter this picture again, where we will have five or six difle: 
ent bureaus of our Government doing research along the same lines’ 

Mr. Koren. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. The military certainly must be doing it. 

Mr. Kourer. I do not believe it works out that way, Mr. Clevenger. 
For example, let me say to you, in connection with our seatter tech- 
nique that came out of the Troy research, in making this researc|i, 
we led to the development of the fundamental theory. Now, to get, 
as the chairman said this morning, to point B, from point A, in the 
case of the Army, it is expected all that research is of interest to the 
Army; then they would start out that way, and we propose to fol- 
low this way for our purpose, but there is no duplication of any kind 
in this research if that is what you have in mind. 

And T might add that we have worked with the Research and Do- 
velopment Board and with the military in research, in all research, 
for that matter. But so far as I know, the Research and Development 
Board is a coordinating board; they farm out the work, but they do 
not do research. They keep an eye on research being done by us 
and by all other agencies in order to prevent duplication. 

Mr. Cievencer. You must be aware of the fact that this committee 
deals with a great many other problems. For example, I personally. 
as just an illustration, was very much interested in the matter having 
to do with foreign trade. There are thousands of men in Ohio, We-i 
Virginia, and New York who have been put out of work because of 
the entry of a lot of products from the cheap-labor countries. When 
we had the foreign section up, I was explaining that to them, and I 
was surprised when they told me that they did not know anything 
about it. The Secretary said he did not approve it. I went further. 
and talked to the Foreign and Domestic Commerce Section, and thes 
seemed to know nothing about it, but suggested 1 try Treasury, whi 
proved to be the right place to get my answer. 

I think you get what I am driving at. The one thing that causes 
me some concern is that we do not create three or four agencies work 
ing the same side of the street, for which we may be paying out 
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funds, when if the work were coordinated along the line it should be, 
we would not only get better results later on, but would get a better 
answer to the questions we are seeking to solve. You see what I am 
driving at. 

Mr. Koner. Yes. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I am very much concerned, as I think the members 
are deeply concerned, that this million and a half dollars, using round 
ficures, once it is set up In this budget, will not have the nines lives of 
a cat, and that you will not be here next year requesting not $1,500,000, 
because of the fact these programs always seem to become more 
umbitious, and you will be back here asking many times that amount. 

So I want to be sure you are not here duplicating effort and spend- 
ing money for work that is being done by two or three different 
bureaus now for the same thing. 

Mr. Konver. That is certainly a very legitimate question, but T can 
assure you there is no duplication in this proposal: and, second, that 
in electronics research the whole program has been very thoroughly 
coordinated throughout the Government. 

Mr. Curvencer. You admit that if this thing were being done as a 
program by private en a businessman would know what 
results are being obtained, or someone would lose his job. I think 
you can find a program of Mtetih and development in practically 
every branch. Seldom ever are the weapons that we use limited to our 
own development. We buy weapons, and sometimes in war we had to 
buy our weapons from foreign sources. We had to do that. T think 
a great deal, during this last war. One of the amazing things was 
that private business came up with the walkie-talkie and the services 
had developed something that took a truck to haul. It had a speed of 
about 314 miles an hour, that of marching men, and in this World 
War IT, in order to keep the men moving, thev were moved by trucks 
at 10 times that speed. 

One of the troubles T find is that the Government has not been able 
to keep pace with private industry. And, I wonder if you are in close 
touch with the developments that are going on at this time in this 
particular field. 

Mr. Konter. The answer to that is “Yes.” plus the fact, and TI reiter- 
ate, that this research for the most part will not be conducted by us in 
our office, but rather through electronics research of private industry. 
This is contractual researe h. 

Mr. Crevencer. That gives me more assurance when you say you 

re familiar with what is being done, because I know that in research 
the objective is to obtain results, and you know and T know that if 
they do not get results, somebody is going to lose his job. 

As I say, I should hate to see this 1.5 million item increased to 4.5 
million a vear, if T happen to be sitting here on this side of the table, 
and maybe $7 million in the next year, because that is the way these 
things have grown 

Since I am assured that will not be the case, I have no further 
questions. 
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Mr. Fioop. Any further general questions, before we get into the 
items / 
NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT OF THE RING PLAN 


Mr. Presron, Dr. Compton, although I know you have only been 
with the Department for a short time, you have been looking about 
the State Department and into this program. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. To familiarize yourself with the broad picture, and 
you say in your opening statement that you have somewhat more 
information on the budget part of the program than you do on the 
details of the operating end of the program. But you are a man 
of considerable experience and recognized as a man with a reasonable 
amount of judgment. You have concluded that this is an essential 
step in the propaganda field into which we have entered actively as 
a country / 

Dr. Comperon. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. It is your opinion that although you cannot give us 
the full breakdown in dollars, nevertheless, you think this is a neces 
sary step in projecting a first-class broadcasting system ‘ 

Dr. Comeron. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. That will penetrate into the far reaches of the entire 
world. 

Dr. Comeron. Yes. And IT might say, Congressman Preston, that 
at a certain point in my inquiry into this very same subject matter 
for my own information, I have raised the question as to whether the 
proposal to complete the Ring plan, as it was submitted, with the 20 
units that are in this exhibit A—1, first sheet, had fully authenticated 
itself, or rather, whether or not the five or six broadcasting units in 
that connection were needed. Frankly I am not sure that that has 
been fully authenticated, even vet. 

So my answer to you, with regard to the eight units for which we 
are asking the Congress to make a commitment now, does not neces- 
sarily mean that Tam sure that I will answer the question the same 
as it apples to all of these five units for which we are asking nothing, 
and which we are deliberately proposing to reserve for future study, 
in the light of some things you listened to this morning, and in the 
light of further review; and we will attempt, as we come in later on 
with proposals for initiation of these additional components of the 
Ring plan, we will, [assure you, have a base that we do not now have 
on Which to ask for the authorization of funds. 

Furthermore, we are, as you know, not asking, except on the two 
Vagabond units and the so-called Newgate project, for constructio! 
funds this year. There is no reason to secure construction funds this 
vear; we cannot use them this vear. We want to get the Jand and 
we want to get the electronics equipment. 

Mr. Preston. As the result of studies vou have made thus far, vou 
have no mental reservation whatsoever about the importance of this 
further development of this facility / 

Dr. Compron. IT have no doubt whatsoever, Congressman Presto 

Mr. Presron. Taking into consideration the financial plight of the 
country, the tremendous demands being made upon the Treasury as 
the result of the costly mobilization program, weighing that agains! 





the costliness of this program, it is still your considered opinion that 
this amount of money should be spent for the specific projects / 

Dr. Compron. I think, whether this is the correct amount of money, 
and it appears to me to be reasonable, I think that if the people of the 
United States do not invest in facilities of this kind for waging peace 
programs, there will be no end to the demands for war purposes upon 
the people of this country. While we know it will amount to a sub- 
stantial sum, just what amount I am not competent to say, I do think 
that. certainly a substantial amount ought to be invested in this kind 
of program for peace, when at the same time we are fortifying our- 
selves with implements of war if war should come. 

Mr. Presvon. Very well said, Doctor, and if this program costs a 
half billion dollars, we know when we compare that to what we spend 
annually in the way of mobilizing when we think of terms of war, a 
half bilhon dollars would be rather small by comparison; would it not 4 

Dr. Compron. That is my view. 

Mr. Presvon. The maximum we have ever had, operationwise, 
which also included construction, was $85 million, where we have 
single war vessels—and I do not know the cost of a battleship—but I 
am confident it would cost more than the entire $85 million construc- 
tion just for one battleship. 

And it may be sunk before it ever reaches its destination and fires 
a single shot. 

Dr, Compron. I would like to adopt your testimony. 

Mr. Preston. I have heard this view expressed elsewhere, Dr. Comp- 
ton: and Lam afraid of a big deficit: Lam afraid of high budgets, and 
I am, as everybody is, deeply concerned about it, but we must face 
the problems with some realism. 

Dr. Compron, So am I, Congressman Preston: | am just as uneasy 
about where we are headed financially as perhaps anyone sitting 
around this table, and substantially that is the reason, as I have said. 
Lam willing to do all I can to work out this program, because as a 
grandfather, 1 want to try to keep America as it was when you and I 
grew up, for our grandchildren. 

Mr. Preston. As it should be. 

Dr Compron. I do not think " can do that, if T may be pardoned 
for saying so in this committee, I do not think we can do that by 
relying completely on armament and milit: ary training. Surely they 
are important and indispensable, and I am glad we are doing it, but 
if we do not keep up and, I think, try to head into conditions of peace, 
it will only mean, in my humble judgment, that we are going to keep 
on piling up these armaments, and I see no end to it. 

Mr. Presron. History teaches us that is the result, and if we be- 
lieve in history we will try to face this problem with some realism. 

Dr. Compron. In my judgment, an investment of this sort is well 
justified for that purpose. And [ am persuaded in this, not based 
on my own opinion alone, but I am impressed by the evidence, the 
unanimous opinion of the competent scientists who have investigated 
this Ring plan and who assures me that in their judgment, as scien- 
tific men, with great scientific knowledge, that the technological con- 
cepts of this plan are sound, that it will work. 

cy Preston. We had pretty competent testimony last year to that 
effect. 
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Dr. Compron. That was my impression, and you seemed to be quite 
satisfied with that. What we are able to do with this particular s 
ment is another problem. That is one thing that concerns me, sii 
in a year from now, if T am appearing before you I hope to have 
equally well-grounded judgment with respect to these other fac: 
ties so that we can actually get more leverage behind it. 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Compton, so far as the technological aspects of 
this program are concerned, no one on this side of the table is able to 
pass judgment on what kind of equipment vou should have. I think 
that we all have confidence in Mr. Kohler and Mr. Herrick, who- 
record is so amazing that it is diffienlt to understand how you he 
held on to him. 

Dr. Compron. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Preston. And we have to depend upon you people to give us 
the best information that vou can obtain. And we have to make the 
policy decision on this side of the table. 

Mr. Froop. Just for the purpose of the record, and in fairness to 
Mr. Herrick, I would like to concur in the statement of the gentle 
man from Georgia with reference to his opinion concerning the im- 
portance of the techniques in this program. 

Mr. Presvon. When it comes to dealing with the ring plan and 
its justification, we are unqualified to pass on this technical field. We 
can simply say “Yes” or “No.” and give you the go-ahead sign to ex 
pand the program and to create these facilities which we hope wil! 
make the program more effective. 

Dr. Compron. I do think, Congressman Preston, that we are head 
ing toward what potentially may be finally electromagnetic warfare: 
and all of the steps which are being discussed here, including research 
that was discussed this morning, are a part and parcel of that study. 

I would add to that that 1f we are to match what is being done to 
us by those behind the iron curtain, we have got to find the way to 
do it, and it is not merely through buiding things; it is not merely 
construction, The construction with the improvements that can be 
opened up through the tvpe of research that was discussed in the com 
mittee this morning, I think should all be considered together. 

When I talk about the ring plan I am thinking about a ring pla 
consisting of not visible structures, of just construction, and T am 
thinking of that, but Iam also thinking that we will continue to sudy, 
with the aid of vou people and of every available research talent that 
we can get, to improve all of these facilities for the purpose of getting 
the things that the chairman talked about this morning, of getting 
something to the little fellow, the millions of little fellows behind 
the iron curtain and elsewhere in the entire world. 

I can assure you we have that thought in mind. We are not just 
making a proposal to you for the purpose of getting a Vagabond. 
and that is fine, but the whole program we have in mind bears upon 
the capacity somewhere along the line to this propaganda program. if 
possible, to deliver the message of the Voice of Ameri ica to the millions 
of little folk that we are trying to reach. 

Mr. Presron. Dr. Compton, in 1947 there was $100 million spent 
in research alone in the field of the utilization of cotton, more than we 
are spending, by way of comparison, on efforts being made in ti 
field of propaganda by the United States. 

Dr. Compton. That is correct. 





Mr. Preston. We have to stay abreast of all of then: in this field 
just as we do in aids to air, on the sea, and with the use of land 
weapons, 

There is no question in my mind about the necessity of continuing 
that program. ‘The only question that concerns me on this side of 
the table is: Will we get the best job done with the money, and 
whether when we get the ring plan, which we hope can be done with 
the very minimum amount of money; and we have to take the tech- 
ological information and the brains of those who are expert in the 
ield and trust that they will utilize it for this country’s benefit. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will take note 
of the fact that in the exhibit you have now in front of you there is 

accounting for every dollar of the sums appropriated by the Con- 
ervess for radio facilities. 

Mr. Froop. Yes: we will get to that. 

Dr. Compron. 361,296,939, 

Mr. Froop. We will go into that in some detail in a moment. Are 
there any questions, Mr. Marshall? 


DELAY IN AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Marsnary. Dr. Compton, in the short time that I have been on 
this committee, people have come up and talked in terms of the value 
of the ring set-up in getting something behind the iron curtain; and 
the Congress has been quite generous in appropriating money. We 
have been somewhat embarrassed over the delay of the completion of 
the construction of these projects. One of the reasons that was given 
tous for there being the delay was the difficulty in obtaiing materials. 
This is something that is a little hard, I think, for many of us as mem- 
bers of this committee to understand, thinking in terms of the im- 
portance of this program. 

Why is there trouble in obtaining materials ? 

Dr. Comrron. It is equally difficult for me to understand that, too; 
and might add we already have steps underway to rectify that. And 
that leads me to say that through a combination of circumstances a 
change is being made in the method of making allocations and of 
establishing priorities. Our facilities division is interested in secur- 
ing and getting a higher priority access to critical materials. It got 
ost in the establishment somewhere along the line, and is just begin- 
ning to get back. With these matters within our control we are al- 
ready on the way through the proper agencies to secure the highest 
iwailable priority. The priority that we now have, to the best of my 
information, is a general priority. We do not even have as high a 
priority as some of the branches of the Army and Navy with respect 
to getting materials for the construction of some of their housing. 
That is not the intent of the priority base, Tam sure. 

Frankly, I think perhaps there has been a little delay that should 
not have happened: but we are now trying to face up to the question 
of getting materials. 

Mr. Marsnaun. This committee is interested in saving every pos- 
sible dollar. In this particular request we find some facilities which 
have not been completed because of the inability to get materials. 

You have stated that your estimates have been off because of ihe 
cost of obtaining the materials, which has meant that in this par- 





ticular matter, the problem involved of getting these facilities con. 
structed has been a costly thing as far as the taxpayer is concerned 

Dr. Compron. I think that is correct, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnause. We have been talking in terms of this matter of 
the Vagabond, and talking in terms of the value of expending money 
on two additional Vagabonds, vet if we had had 6 months’ experi- 
ence up until now, that 6 months of operation would no doubt hav 
proven very valuable as far as knowing what the facilities would do 

Dr. Compron. It would, indeed. 

Mr. Marsuart. And I am somewhat concerned over the fact thai 
we have not been able to complete some of these facilities on schedule, 
or as rapidly as we would like to see them completed, because of thie 
problems that vou people have brought before this committee. 


PRANSFER OF MONEY BETWEEN PROJECTS 


I am interested in your statement. [ think Mr. Wilber answered 
one question [T had in mind a moment ago, and [am not going t 
say anything further on that. However, I am very much surprised. 
Mr. Wilber, that you could transfer money from the project know: 
as East to another one in a different category. 1 did not presume 
that vou had that much authority under your budgetary requirements 

Mr. Winner. You are referring, Mr. Marshall, to the constructio) 
of the Vagabond ¢ 

Mr. Marsuauy. T was referring to some of the funds for “Eas 
to Negate”—on page 4, I believe it 1s. 

Mr. Witner. Yes. That refers, Mr. Marshall, to the results fron 
the trend of site negotiation. In the original locations we were having 
considerable difficulty in arranging some installations of proper fa 
ellities. Due to the fact that some of the initial negotiations wer 
retarded, the appropriation was used for another alternative. 

In other words. when the site negotiations bogged down, we fell 
the appropriation should be used in aid of another alternative site, 
using the funds for the same objective, but in a different locatior 
We discussed that matter with the chairman of the committee, and 
he agreed that that was an appropriate use of the funds, and wi 
addressed a letter to the committee so indieating that that was ou 
intention. 

Mr. Ficop. Any further questions ? 


PURCHASE OR LEASE OF LAND 


Mr. Curvencer. May I ask you, Mr. Wilber, whether the basic lez 
islation permits outright purchases of land, or just lease of land? 

Mr. Winner. Yes. It covers the purchase of land, construction, 
improvement, maintenance and operation of facilities for radio tran- 
mission. 

The acquisition of land is covered in that same provision whi 
refers to leasing the real property both within and without the co 
tinental limits of the United States, for periods not to exceed 10 years. 
or a longer period if provided for in the appropriation act. Weill, 
that says, “lease”—— 

Mr. Cievencer. The reason I asked the question of you is this 1 
volves very extensive installations. 


} 
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Mr. Wixper. I assume these negotiations cover longer periods. 
There is a provision for the retention of title to transmission facilities. 

Mr. Crevencer. ‘They would have very little value; would they not 

Mr. Wiser. They would have the same value if placed else where. 

Mr. CLevencer. But you would have the problem of obsolescence ‘ 

Mr. Wixper. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. If you move them out. 

Mr. Wirper. Yes, 


VAGABOND 


Mr. CievenGer. In connection with the Vagabond, the answer was 
given a While ago as to where they would be located. If their opera- 
tions were not limited to land, if they could be operated on the high 
seas, it might obviate that difficulty. 

Now, with respect to the international relations: Do I understand 
regulations exist that might prevent you from even placing these 
facilities in certain places ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Under the international regulations we cannot op- 
erate from ships on high seas; we must identify the locations, and 
have a legal frequency for the use of the transmitter, and for that 
reason it is not practicable to contemplate operating a Vagabond 
on the high seas. 

Mr. CLevencer. So, in connection with the Army, and in connec- 
tion with the fleet, or with the Coast Guard, you might have a pro- 
posal for a fleet operation, a naval or a Coast Guard operation. That 
is What concerns ine in asking this question, 

Mr. Konner. Of course all rules are off in case of war and the Vaga- 
bond then could be used without regard to present prevailing regula- 
hlons, 

Mr. Curvencer. Since we are members of the United Nations, iN 
nee this committee appropr lates mone Vy for international communic: 
tions that.are ina way controlling the frequencies used by these fac i. 
es, the international body may control what we might be building; 

that correct 

Mr. Kouter. There is another factor to it. 

Mr. Crevencer. The radio frequency on which we night want to 
perate. 

Mr. Konner. It is internationally controlled, and we have this me- 
lium, yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Crevencer. I do not mind telling you, Dr, Compton, and maybe 
vou heard of this the other day, that we are in an era of appeasement, 
that we were being’ referred to as trying to appease the rest of the 

orld—that we must not do anything to offend. Experience has 
proven that to be the most expensive pastime we have engaged in, vet 
ve seem to be the only one that seems to be playing this kind of game 
if trving to be nice, in polite society. 

So TI have some concern about it. L always get a little bit hot. when 
[ think that we are furnishing the money to carry on so many of these 
programs. and furnish the assistance as we did in the last war and at 
east it seems that we should have some rights instead of having to 
pick up the check all the time. IT want to see that we get something 
orthe money. It should not always be a losing game that we engage 

I wonder just how useful these projects might be. 
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Mr. Konurr. In time of war, I think very useful. And at the pr 
ent time I want to say that we are in this fight, we are in this battle 
and I think we are meeting it very successfully, But we are co 
stantly attacked in the international forum and in its press and radio. 
by the Kremlin. But we are doing all right. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of course you are aware of the widespread cri 
cism in the columns of the press that we have just a bunch of pani 
waist boys who do not look after the interest of the United States «/ 
of the time. TI do not think Tam telling you anything; you know th: 

I would like to come out with a program; that is, T would like to hay 
you present a program that I could defend and explain to some of | 
members of my party, because they are going to be asking “ia .. 
and IT am going to be asked questions when this bill comes to the flo: 
of the House. 

That is all have, Mr. Chairman. 


ACQUISITION OR LEASE OF LAND 


Mr. Froop. Insofar as the real-estate operation is concerned, insofia 
asthe acquisition of title to land in foreign countries where your oper: 
tions and facilities are to be installed, can you assure us that = every 
conceivable way, consistent with the property rights of the Nation 
concerned, including the sovereign nations, big and little, that we 
are to get full cooperation from the sovereign nations, whoever ihe) 
might be? Are you sure of that? Are you going as far as you ca 
co under the laws of both countries ? 

Mr. Kouter. We are. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied that there are some of the soverign 
nations in which the Ringe will be located, that you cannot, because 
of the laws of that land, get title to the land. 

Mr. Konuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And in those instances, regardless of where they are. 
how big they are, or how small they are, because so far as I am pe! 
sonally concerned, I respect the sovereign rights of the small natior 
as much as I do the big with respect. to the title of land, because under 
our concept of international law, whether they are big or little, whe: 
ever one of these operations go, if you are not able to get title to the 
land you will make the best arrangement. possible for the leasing of 
the land ¢ 

Mr. Konier. We will try to get a minimum of 10-years lease, and we 
retain the right to recapture the equipment. 

Mr. Froop. Will you submit to the chairman of this subcommittee, 
for our purpose, a sample copy of a lease agreement with your reserva 
tion clause, that is general to all such leasing agreements? [know 
they will vary in different countries, and that you will have to sit 
down and start negotiations and some of them will be tough and 
others will not be so tough, but will you supply for the benefit of this 
committee, to the chairman of the subcommittee, a copy of some 
such agreements ? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Both as to title and lease agreements, and a sample of 
the reversionary clause with respect to physical instalations. 

Mr. Konter. Yes. We will supply that to the committee. 





SECURITY OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Fioop. Who is responsible for security, if any, when these things 
are built, security of the physical property, giving a broad sense to the 
world “security.” 

Mr. Witper. We are. 

Mr. Fioop. We are? 

Mr. Wiieer. Yes. 


CHOICE OF SITES IN REQUEST 


Mr. Froop. Without identifying the area, keeping in mind the fact 

e have given you, so many you are reserving five for later on, why 
at this point have you picked out the ones you are asking for now, 
and why have you left the five you have left toa k ater time / 

Mr. Kouter. The answer to that is that we are picking out now the 
ones we feel we can establish in terms of securing the site and the 
land and the franchise for our facilities to operate on those sites: and 
second, they are so placed that we hit the major target, that is, getting 
through the iron curtain. 

COMPLETION TIME 


Mr. Froop. How long does it take from the beginning to the end, 
under normal times, to set up an installation, not only the negotiations, 
but to get down to the construction; how long does it take to set up one 
of these Ring installations, and put it in shape to go on the air, gen- 
erally speaking ? 

Mr. Herrick. From the period we have access to the franchise and 


site, the construction, disregarding the normal possible interferences, 
runs 15 to 18 months. 


AREA CONSTRUCTION COST DIFFERENTIAL 


Mr. Froop. What is the differential of cost between the areas gen- 
erally speaking ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. IT am sorry I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Froop. What is the differential in cost between the Far East, 
Middle East, Western Europe, and some other place where you plan 
to put ina facilitv—and I have in mind that you are going to use the 
same kind of stuff. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I take it that you have the physical properties in making 
up the component parts. I hope you have, that will be interchangeable 
with the similar units in different parts of the world. That is the 
fact / 

Mr. Herrick. That is absolutely correct: they are standard. 

Mr. Froop. What about the cost differential, if there is any, and 
how much if there is, and whv 4 

Mr. Herrick. The cost differential, which T would have to supply. 
would be more or less based on the transportation charges, as a resuli 
of different locations, and the local labor conditions, primarily. 

Mr. Froop. Will you put in the record at this point the differentia- 
tion by areas, and the reasons why / 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 

The following figures were obtained from the United States Navy, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, pertaining to differential cost factors for construction in the 
various parts of the world using as a basis of unit construction in the United 
States : 


Kurope 


Near East ; . pies y 1.35 
Kar East —. ; = Sp aeee rae oe ae eee ee ee eee te 
Middle East ‘ ine 
Canal Zone ares ; ‘ : 1 


The differential costs are the resultant of transportation, support, local lab 
conditions, ete., When referred to the United States. 


CUSHION IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Loop. In these estimates, do vou have any cushion, and if you 
do, how much, and is it predicated upon some hazard you are trying 
to protect yourself against—inflation, political conditions im the area, 
transportation, or what not‘ In other words, do you have in this 
estimate, as presented to us, a cushion of any kind, and if you do not, 
why not; and if you do, how much ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. Primarily this presentation has been made on the 
basis of containing only funds for the acquisition of electronics equip 
ment and to secure the land, there is no cushion. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have no construction problem in the £955 pro 
posal before us—the Ring set-up now before the committee / 

Mr. Konner. The Vagabond. 

Mr. Froop. The Vagabond—I do not have that in mind. That 
different. 

Mr. Herrtek. And the Negate. There is no cushion here at all, 
The costs that are presented for these particular items are based o 
costs present ly experienced, in that area, of construction, 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Froop. Down the page of your affirmative statement, at the 
bottom of page 2 and toward the top of page 5 you specify certai! 
types and kinds of problems. One is the engineering features, whic! 
vou should easily overcome. 

And you say that because of the existence of these problems thie 
original suggestion had been delayed, that it was unnecessarily broad 

What makes you think you are not going to have the same problen: 
to face as vou had last vear 4 

Why are you not going to have the same problems, if you are not 
which held you back? In other words, are they static / 

Dr. Compron. Well, 1 think the original plan, the lump-sum pr 
gram was complex, and in the length of time it was not capable 
being carried out, even if the funds had been made available. 

| agree that the same factors are present, but—we are in an era of 
rising costs, but we can get, for the purposes for which we are ask 
ing the funds now, we can get, leastways I am led to believe, some 
construction for the manufacture of this electronics equipment, whi 
would be the principal investment that would be made with funds 
we are asking in the appropriation. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are not handicapped by some of these problems as 
you were then ? 

’ Dr. Compron. No. Most of these things apply to contracts, because 
we are not crossing that bridge this year, except for the Vagabond 
and the Negate. 

Mr. Froop. Let me direct your attention to exhibit A—2, the column 
on that page which is described as percentage of pear anching and 
direct your attention to projects 5,6, and 7 that are 54, 32, and 52 per- 
cent complete, respectively. Why that low percentage of comple- 
tion as compared to the 99 percent of the same items with the same 
expenditures / 

Dr. Comrron. Those having the 99 percent are the ones that were 
authorized in 1949. 

fr. FLroop. When were 5, 6, and 7 projects authorized 7 

Dr. Compron. In 1951—June 1951, 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the length of time that 5, 6. and 7 have been 
authorized, do you think this is a fair and proper percentage of 
completion within that fiscal period 

Dr. Compron. I do not think it is fair: I think there has been too 
much delay in the completion of these Ring ae 

Mr. Froop. So do we. We had a very unhappy experience with 
respect to the construction percentages from the day of the original 
atuhorization down to the final, very, verv last completion date. 

Now, if the same people are running this show, and the same prob- 
lem generally existed, we want to be assured, within reason, that we 
are not going to encounter that very situation, very poor record of 
production and construction. 

Now, what can you tell us about the progress of this program as com- 
pared to the bad record on the other program’ ‘That is what IT am 
referring to, 

Dr. Compron, T think Mr. Kohler is better qualified to answer that 
question than Tam. 

Mr. Kouter. Mr. Chairman, we would like to see the project move 
along at the greatest possible speed. We were concerned with the 
equipping of a new building in New York, and we have been impeded 
by the lack of that building. Second, the 

Mr. Froop. Before you give us the details, what is the answer to my 
last general question to Dr. Compton, which was, what do you say 
ibout this whole thing: Are you going to have a productive schedule, 
all things being equal, similar to that vou had, with the bad record 
of last vear on the antenna production program ¢ 

It was not eood, 

Mr. Konier. The most we can say is we will do the best we can, in- 
ofar as the factors are under our control, we will move at the most 
rapid rate we can, 

Mr. Froop. Unfortunately the past record is not so good. Mav Task, 
you, Mr. Herrick, if vou think there is anyone who could do a better 
job than vou have done ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. Yes; I think there are some who could have done a 
better job— 

Mr. Froop. Well, do not be too modest about yourself. What about 
his thing; what are vou going to do about production and meeting 

production schedule: are you going to hit it hard, are you going to 
vet it under wavy / 
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Mr. Herrick. I should like to point out that the production factor, 
so far as the actual construction is concerned, and in achieving tha 
production—I think there is a rather good record, when it comes to thie 
time operation. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about what ? 

Mr. Herrick. I mean the projects have been delayed, that is, in the 
actual acquisition of sites. There were no delays when approval to 
¢o ahead—— 

Mr. Frioop. Well, do you think anybody could have done a beiter 
job? 

Mr. Herrick. Well, honestly, I should say they probably cowl. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, do not be too modest. 

Mr. Herrick. From my own personal view I do not think se, 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am talking about, I am talking abou 
you. 
Mr. Herrick. I do not think we have done so very badly. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, let me direct your attention again to exhibit A-2, 
where you have an extensive breakdown—and I might add again thiat 
you seem to have a much better presentation than what LT saw last 
year—and we are requested, in addition to the column you have here 
on this page, the committee desires that you add another column on 
that part of exhibit A-2, which is called estimated completion date, 
what we would like to have in addition to that completion date is. 
breakdown showing the current estimated completion date, secondly 
the estimated completion date at the time of the budget presentations. 

And in addition we would like to request this additional informa 
tion: we would like an additional column inserted which would give 
us, In the new column, a heading showing the amount included in the 
1953 fiscal vear request for: one, operation: and two, maintenance, 
and under operation and under maintenance both we want the budget 
figure and the revised current figure. 

(For above information see pp. 365 and 564.) 


CHANGES IN PLANNED LOCATION SITES 


Mr. Firoop. Now, of the original 20 installations, known as the Ring, 
how inany new ones do you have, as far as locations are concerned 
without giving the locations’ In other words, you have changed you 
mind how many times ¢ 

Mr. Kouner. I think I can give you that exactly, Mr. Chair 
Of the deferred projects, five of them are still nominally being carri 
as at exactly the same locations that we talked about last year. \\ 
have already had occasion to say in this testimony that the exact f 
location will depend somewhat upon the actual reception— 

Mr. Fioop. This is of the original 20 places. Go ahead. 

Mr. Korner. Of the seven that we are now still building, six 
going ahead precisely as we testified. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Korner. The seventh has been the subject of some off-the-re 
testimony. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Koucrr. Of the projects we are asking for we have there. 
liew of one site, two Vagabond units. 

Oi the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Froop. Love is off our books, and it becomes two Vagabonds ¢ 

Mr. Konuer. That is right, sir. Let me add that one of those 
Vagabonds might be safely used in the original location, where we are 
afraid now to put a shore installation. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Well, you are beginning to make sense. 
somebody has been thinking about this for a change. 

Mr. Konver, The other project for which we have asked, George, is 
the same as heretofore testified. 

Ocean we have moved some in geographic location. 

Mr. Froop. But in the same area / 

\ir. Kornvrr. Inthe same area. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

fr. Kouver. Peter is a reversion to a location which has been 
previously mentioned, though it is a shift of last year’s use of that 
particular code name. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. So far, from your original chart. with the excep 
tion of switching one Ring and getting the two Vagabonds out of it, 
you have only made one physieal change, and that has been a sub 
titution. 

Mr. Kourer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are pretty close to the original plan, 

Mr. Koren. Everything is ip the area and in accordance with the 
original plan. 

Vivrw FLoops TL wanted to know about that. 


CONSTRUCTION DELAY BECAUSE OF PRIORITIES 


Are you satished with the construction schedule and the present 
tatus of the projects that we have already appropriated for? Are 
von satisfied 4 [ believe vou. T think vou will tell me the trath. 

Mr. Herrick, are you satisfied with what we have given vou so far? 
\re vou on your toes‘ Are you up to the mark? Are you dragging 
wir feet or oozing your way? What about it? 

Mir. Herrick. Tam very satisfied. sir, with what you have given 

fam not satisfied with our progress. [ feel we could go faster. 
Ourmain problem, as indicated the other day, is on materials, 

Mr. Froop, Who in the State Department, the Voice of America, 
liformation, or any place else, has the responsibility for having failed 
»}down and kiek in the door of these alphabet agencies who have 
rve of priorities? Who would be responsible for what the « 
“told us? 


f 
LOI 


Whi Cali the defense people and everybody else vel all they Want 
rioerities, and why in the world, on this program that vou have 
md we have told the Congress is so important to the defense 


t.as Important as planes and tanks and bombs, have vou not been 

to vet the materials? Who in the world failed to kick in tly 

twhd get you voul priority / What is the matter / Who is the 
Is that vou? 

Mi. Herrick. No.sir. T cannot sav that it is. 


/ 


I do not believe that anybody nn particular has failect, I thy ‘ 
been the result, frankly, of the starting of the CMP form of alloc: 
hich occurred in August of 1951, Actually, referring now ta 
we say industrial conversation, the CMP allocations have been 
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more or less considered by authorities in the field as more or less hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Mr. FLoop, Are you being held up now because you do not have more 
than a hunting license? Is that all you have today, a hunting license? 

Mr. Herrick. In some respects, sir. We have a priority. We 
ynust shop for that priority. 

Mr. Froop. Here you have dozen of millions of dollars from this 
Congress, to build what you tell us and we believe is as essential as a 
fighter bomber, Yet all you have is a hunting license to go shopping 
for steel, copper and whatever else you need. T mean this afternoon. 
You are costing us money. 

Mr. Herrtex. Our basic problem, sir, is this: We have a priority and 
issue that priority to a manufacturer or supplier. He accepts that 
priority. ‘That is satisfactory as of that moment. It is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Froop. Who has a higher priority than you for steel, today / 

Mr. Herrick. Who has a higher priorty than we do? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

Mr. Herrick. The military, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why do you not have the same priority that they have? 
Why do you not have it? 

Mr. Kouver. Mr. Chairman, we had it in the original plan and we 
Jost it in this new plan. 

Mr. Froop. What new plan? 

Mr. Kouvter. The Controlled Materials Plan. 

Mr. Fruoop. You lost it in CMP / 

Mr. Kourrr. Yes, sir. — are making every effort to get it back. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? This month? Next month? 
In 6 months? Are you really going to get this thing? Is somebody 
real y trying? 

Ar. Korner. Yes, sir; we are going to get it. The Secretary him- 
se, and Mr. Humelsine, are trying to get us back in the right place. 

Afr. Feoop. Mr. Humelsine is here. What about that? Are you 
ci Yr to get for these people whit they are entitled to? If they are 
enciled to anything they are entitled to the best. Are you going to 
help them get it? Are you going to kick the door in, to get the 
Vowe of America top priority to do this’ If vou do not, you are 
eostine us money. 

Mr. Humensine. I will try not to cost you any money. 

Mr. Froop. The answer is “Yes” 

Mr. Humenstne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. I think we ought to say that we all have had exper'- 
ence with this CMP business. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We inherit all these problems from large areas. 

I do not think there has been any lowering of the priority for this 
business. I think our NPA people have looked at this thing and 
have viewed the antenna against the tank, and they put the first pri 
ority on the production of airplanes, tanks, and ships, especially ny 
view of the tremendous shortage of steel. : 

Now, when it comes to copper, which is an important factor 1 
this program, copper has been one of our most acute items, and tt 1s 


| dae : 
understandable how we have difficulty along that line. 
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But there is an easing of the steel situation, a considerable easing 
of it. I think we can anticipate better treatment in the future in 
this program than we have had in the past. 

I can understand how they could say that if you are demanding a 
large tonnage for this program. If you have to go along lock, stock, 
and barrel, since you cannot do it piecemeal, it requires a large amount. 
That is true of your program because you have an overseas operation. 
A man who takes a crew over the ocean must have assurance that he 
will have all of this and that he will not just put up one-third of a 
tower or one-third of the electronics equipment and then stop and wait. 

I think they have used an argument as against the urgent need for 
steel for tanks, and they have simply deferred this program momen- 
tarily rather than having minimized its importance. I do not think 
that their conduct can really be construed as any minimization of the 
importance, even relatively, of this program. I do not believe any- 
body could have kicked the door down and gotten priorities. 

Mr. Froop. What I want to be assured of now is that you recognize 
this to be the major problem, that we do, and that you have the whole 
information department and the State Department helping you get 
whatever you are entitled to under all the circumstances, as my friend 
has just outlined. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Ithink that isall. Mr. Preston? 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Preston. I did want to ask a question. TI believe it would be 
timely while we are looking at the acquisition of land. 

This would be under the category of Negate. 

Mr. Frioop. That is all right. Negate has been transferred to the 
present construction program for this year. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They are asking for money now for Negate. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

What type of land do you acquire for these locations ? 

Mr. Herrick. We require, sir, level land with a minimum of under- 
growth or heavy timber, preferably having loamy, moist soil. 

Mr. Prrsron. Adjacent to a metropolitan area? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. We prefer to get out into the country, away 
from the metropolitan area, because of the possibility of interference. 

Mr. Preston. How do vou arrive at a figure of $250 an acre for 
this Negate project, being located where it is? 

Mr. Herrick. That is an estimate, sir. provided to us by our nego- 
tiator who has been working on the problem, as an indication given to 
him by the government concerned for this particular land. Unfor- 
tunately, sir, our tastes are rather wealthy in the fact that we do re- 
quire excellent soil and, therefore, it 1s usually very good farming 
land, and so the costs are high. 

Mr. Preston. The moisture content of the soil is related to the effee- 
tiveness of the broadcast, is it not 4 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. For every antenna system of this sort, we 
must put a copper screen in the ground. That copper screen in effect 
provides a phantom ground system. If the ground also has a high 
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conductivity. moist with high-loam-content soil, we have a_bet\; 
ground system, which gives us greater efficiency in transmission. 

I may call to your attention that that is why most of the broade:-' 
stations in this country are located normally in swampy areas, anid ~ 
forth. 

Mr. Preston. That is true, but most of them T have seen did not i 
quire the purchase of very expensive land. The land was usually to 
low for general developmental purposes, and certainly for commerei: 
purposes. 

It seems to me that $250 an acre is an outlandishly high figure, co 
sidering the location of this particular project. I think vou had bette: 
look carefully into the acquisition price of this land. It is so easy t. 
commit an area which would invoke severe criticism on the entin 
program. 

Tf vou will turn over to page 858, you have the more astounding 
figure of $490 an acre. 

Mir. Kourrr. T may say, in connection with the land cost, sir, a- 
applied to some of these sites, vou will get in an area like that a hig! 
population, where there is a great deal of hand cultivation, and tli 
lane! will tend to be held in much smaller parcels than here at home. 
and it will have a higher relative value. 

In order not to name the place we are talkine about, let us appli 
it. perhaps. to a place like Japan. The question of hand workin: 
of land, and of the very concentrated type of production, means yo 
will get a higher unit cost than in this country where we have broa 
acres and machine cultivation and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Presvon. Well, we are talking about this land acquisition, a1 
we can take up the other item when we come to it tomorrow, 

Mr. Froop. What item is that? 

Mr. Presron. For “Land acquisition,” on page S58. Tt is 3490 
icre. That is what it figures out. 

Mr. Froop. Why not run it right down ? 

Mir. Presron. I am perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Froop. Unless you want to adjourn for some other reason 

Mr. Presron. I would like to have some explanation of that, wl 
we are on the subject of Jand acquisition. 

Mr. Froop. Let us have it. 

Mr. Persvon. At item 5 on page S58 vou have land for four tra 
mitting and receiving sites, $492,800, You state: 

This estimate is based on an average cost of $125,200 per plant 
Phat figures ont at 8490 per acre. That is about the price of 1 
land in Virginia over here, which is used for housing developm: 

Mr. Herrick. Well, sir, off the record. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Herrick. Our average acquisition is 400 acres for the tra: 
mnittine site and 100 aeres for the receiving site, which comes 
at approximately $250 an acre. 

Mir. Preston. That is just a happy figure vou have hit upen 
erally, 82507 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir: it is based on costs in other locations. 
an example, project Cast had an acquisition of the transmitting 
eost of S87.000. approximately S950 an acre The recelvine sit 
nnder negotiation at the present time and it will come out at a! 
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Our experience in other territories indicates it will run about the 
sume. Unfortunately, as I said, our choice of land is of the better 
land, and level terrain. Most of these countries were we are trying 
to site, farming has such an extremely high priority, and is so neces- 
sary to livelihood, that we unfortunately run ie up against that 
ape ‘ular priority in trying to develop land acquisition, so our costs 
‘necessarily higher. 
| admit, sir, that if we could take a lesser grade of land, and per- 
ws hilly land, we could probably buy land at a cheaper cost; but 
in that case we necessarily have to put greater emphasis on access 
roads and so on, and our cost per acre would come out about what 
we started out with originally. 

Mr. Preston. Is the cost of preparation of roads included in the 
acquisition cost ? 

Mr. Herrick. Not the preparation of the roads, but actually the 
clearing and so forth of these sites. 

Mr. Preston. That is included in acquisition ? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The clearing? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; based on the fact, of course, that this is 
farm land with a minimum anount of clearing required. 

I might call to your attention, sir, that in the case of stump prop- 
erty or something like that the clearing cost might run as high as 

$500 an acre, if you had to buy that sort of property and remove the 

stumps. 

Mr. Preston. Those figures amaze me. After being accustomed to 
clearing a difficult sort of sw: my low, heavily covered land, it would 
appear to me that any good bulldozer man can clear it up for about 
0 an acre. 

Mr. Herricx. I have actual quotations here, sir, with reference to 
a site in this country, where it is estimated on the average of $500 to 
$600 an acre for clearance of stumpy, burnt-over property. 

Mr. Preston. That is a ridiculous figure, absolutely absurd. There 
is no question about it. $30 an acre, with one man on a good bull- 
dozer, could clear land every day in the week; pile them up and burn 
them up. 

Dr. Compron, You cannot do that out on the coast. They can do 

it down in the Carolinas. Also, it does not cost $600. 

Mr. Preston. No; I have given you credit for having a gold rush 
out there on the west coast. 

Dr. Compton. The treés are bigger and the roots are farther down. 
It takes more than a bulldozer to push them out. 

Mr. Preston. Dynamite them. 

. Compron, Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Dynamite every one of them. Of course, Uncle Sam 
ilways pays more. He isa great old gent. 

Dr. Compton. It does not cost $600 an acre, although even out there 

: a igher. That is the most expensive clearing that there is. 

*. Preston. Mr. Chairman, [ h: ere no further questions. It seems 
we have just about concluded the hearing. If we could finish this 
ifternoon T believe it would be well enough. Do you think we could? 

Mr. Froop. I would be glad to. 

Mir. Cuevencer. T have two or three things. 

Mir. Foon, I like to work on these when everything is hot. 
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ESTIMATES OF COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Cirvencer. At what date were your construction costs com- 
puted which you are presenting to us, Mr. Herrick ? 

Mr. Herrick. The construction costs with reference to the nev 
projects ? 

Mr. CLevencer. These estimates which you are presenting us. 

Mr. Herrick. The only construction costs which are involved here, 
sir, are the construction costs of Vagabond and the construction costs 
with reference to project Negate. They are computed, if my memory 
serves me correctly, at about 6 weeks ago. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is further inflation in the cost of these things 
anticipated, with an increase over your present estimate? 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt? Mr. Clevenger, there is no constru 
tion in this fiseal year request, except for one project, Negate, and 
Vagabond. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. The rest just involve land title and physical equipment. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will have to wait for the bad news. 

Mr. Froop. Next vear. 

Mr. Crievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Except for Negate. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 


USE OF LOCAT, FUNDS 


Mr. Crrvencer. Is it possible on any of these sites to use some of 
these local funds we have? 

Mr. Korer. Well, sir, we will not know the exact answer to that 
question until the funds are determined. Tf funds are available then 
automatically through the Treasury we use local funds. Until we 
know exactly which sites will come in next vear we will not know 
whether such funds are available in that country for this purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. At that point let me ask this: Who in the State Depart- 
ment is handling the acquisition of these titles in real estate? Ts this 
being handled by vour people, or is it being handled by vour expert in 
the foreign building program ? 

Mr. Korner. Our technicians decide on the suitability of the site, 
sir, but the acquisition and procurement is done by the administrative 
area, under Mr. Humelsine. 

Mr. Froop. What T mean is this: Suppose that Fritz Larkin wer 
still with the Department. Ts he the guy to do the real estate bus 
ness, instead of your Voice of Ame Te a people? T woul: | hope so. 

Mr. Kober. Insofar as housing and land is concerned : that 
correct. 

Mr. Froop. We are not going to have some long-haired seript 
writer trying to buy some land from the Arabs. T hope. 

Mr. Konrr. No, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Crevencer. There is something like $3614 million contemplated 
here. Do vou mean to tell me that there is not anything for cor 
struction planned in that ? 
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Mr. Kouter. None whatsoever. As Dr. Compton testified—we did 
so rather reluctantlv—we have estimated that the construction in- 
volved in the projects for which you are now asked to approve pro- 
curement would be about $21 million. 

Mr. CLevencer. About $21 million of the $36 million ¢ 

Mr. Korver. That is in the records, sir. 

Mr. Cirevencer. All right. What would be the breakdown of the 
balance 4 

Mr. Kontrr. On the deferred projects / 

Mr. Crevencer. There would be some 815 million besides that. 
Would that be for machinery 4 What would it be used for 

Mr, Konner. Lam afraid I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Crevencer. Would the acquisition of land run into such a 
figureasthat’ You have a request of 83614 million. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentlemen will yield, may I suggest this: Sup- 
pose you Insert in the record at this time, so far as vou can, a table 
for the projects which you now have before us, which you have not 
inserted, similar to the one on exhibit A—2. 

Exhibit A-2 deals with things vou are working on. Why do you 
ot give us a table similar to exhibit A-24 1 know you cannot give 
usall that information. 

Mr. Konner. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. But why can you not give us, so far as you can go with 
it. the recommendations ¢ 

The committee requests vou to add a table, exhibit B, which includes 
as far as you can the same information you have on A-2. That we 
do not have atall. Can vou do that / 

Mr. Koni R, Yes, sir: if it is the understanding: of the committee 
that this will be an estimate which we cannot firm up / 

Mr. Loop. We know th Le buat put -omething in the record sO that 
we can look at it. We cannot remember all you say. That will detail 
even further what the gentleman from Ohto indicates, 

There is no reason why we cannot have that, is there / 

Mr. Konter. None at all. sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


EXHIBIT B Lequisition, construction, and operation of fadio facilitics projects 


rode sted in 19523 estimates 
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Mr. Fioop. Is there anything further, gentlemen 4 
Mr. CLevencer. 1 think there is nothing further. 
Mr. Presron. No. 


Treurspay, Fesruary 14, 1952, 
AppirionaL TESTIMONY ON PsyCHOLOGICAL Support or Troors 
WITNESSES 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, IIA 
TOWNSEND HOOPES, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Rooney. T understand you have some further testimony to offe 
with regard to your program. You might introduce the gentlemnai, 
Dr. Compton, whom you expect to call with reference to the ite: 
“Special projects,” listed at page 752 of the justifications. 

Dr. Compron, Mr. Chairman, this project on this page, No. 5, for 
$1,130,000, is identified as “Psychological support of troops.” 

The gentleman here, other than Mr. Arnot, is Mr. Hoopes, specia! 
representative of the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

If I may. I would like to get into the record, Mr. Chairman, t! 
short statement. I do not care to read it, but I would like to hay 
it made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF SprcTAL Prosecr SHOWN IN BUDGET AS “PSYCHOLOGI 
Support oF Troops” 


The number of United States troops stationed in foreign countries is alr 
larve, and it is growing. These troops are there as our first line of defense 
to serve as a warning to any potential aggressor; and to help the free world 
resist ugeression should it oceur. All participating governments and the \ 
majority of their peoples endorse this project of collective security and our ] 
init. The one hig exception, is the Communists. Whether in Moscow, or Paris 
or even Reykyavik in Teeland, the Communists are attacking and seeking | 
undermine the presence of United States military forees in the countries 
Western Europe, and elsewhere. Th accuse the American soldier, sailor, 
airman of every crime and sin in the book. Their slogan is simple: “AM] 
home.” 

There are some examnles here of this anti-United States propaganda, w! 

T wonld like the committee fo examine 

One might ask, why worry about these commie attacks? The local authori 
and the non-Communist elements of these countries weleome the United St 
forces, do they not? Of course they do. But the answer is not that simple 

For example the fact that United States troops are in, say, France, means 
extra demand on local housing. TWousing is already short. The number 
Tnited States troops in France is growing—or scheduled to grow. Many of ¢ 
take their families. That means still greater demand on French housing. 

Meanwhile, the French defense effort at home is growing. That is a pat 
the collective security effort, Bigger defense budgets. More men in unifi 
That menns, smong other things, na slow-down in housing construction. So 
have two forces working in opposite directions, Housing eonstruction slo 
down-—demand for housing increasing. Result: rents go vp. The Frene! 
does not like inereasine rents, higher prices, inflation, any more than we 
He’s nnhappy. and grumbles about it. 

Up te that noint ne serieus harm is heing done. The grumbling is mild 
Frenehman rationalizes that a few additional headaches are not too much 
price to pay. After all, the American soldier is there to help protect him 
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Then comes the Communist propaganda and blares into his ear that the United 
States GI is a warmonger—that he is really there as part of the American oc- 
cupation force; that he’s always on the prowl, especially after the Frenchman’s 
laughter. Let a little of that go on, and the suspicion is confirmed, and par- 
ents all over the world always worry about their daughters. 

Then, the Communist press says that the presence of the American GI in 
France is proof of Yankee imperialism, and that it won't be long before Eisen- 
hower orders the American flag flown from the top of the Eiffel Tower. The 
Communist does not stop there, however. He talks about Yankee irresponsibility, 
Yankee impulsiveness, He calls the GI a trigger-happy moron, out for blood, 
who is going to start a shooting war one of these days—and right here on 
French soil. 

With that kind of conditioning, day in and day out—and this is nothing new 
eentlemen: it is merely growing more intense—a relatively small thing such as 

boost in rents can assume large proportions. Instead of a reassurance, the 

esence of an American in uniform becomes an irritant. If the GI went back 
home, the Frenchman says to himself, I wouldn't have this higher rent to pay. 
| wouldn't have to worry so much. T wouldn’t have another flag taking the 
place of my beloved French flag. And, above all, I probably wouldn’t have to go 
fo war, or see war break out right here in my own country. Maybe, that is, 
He's not sure, That, gentlemen, is the background of this proposal of this 
‘psychological support for troops.” 

Any situation which involves the stationing of large numbers of foreign sol- 
diers in any country has always led to problems between local populations and 
foreign troops. Such a situation almost invariably tends to create tensions, 
irritations. And these can develop into larger irritations, no matter how well- 
ntentioned the civilians and the troops may be. With Commie propaganda ex- 

ploiting such situations, the results can seriously and adversely affeet our aims 
and objectives—as well as those of the rest of the non-Soviet world. And one of 
be first to suffer is the American in uniform station abroad—far away from 
home, 

Gentlemen, I have purposely given vou the negative picture as it were, first 
There is a positive, encouraging side to all this. The fact is that the presence of 
United States troops in these countries has increased the local peoples’ contidence 

themselves, and in the west’s ability to prevent war. 
forts in the defense field is visible proof and was | 
efforts will grow. 

As our officials in Franee have pointed out. even if every Frenchman were 
completely informed, and completely accepted NATO, collective security ef- 
forts and all other measures designed to deter Soviet aggression, the reputa 
tion of Americans in uniform would still be at the merey « 
ean be fanned hy rumor and clever propaganda into 


Their own growing ef- 
hope of course that their own 


of little problems that 
monumental irritations 
Ambassador Bruce put it, the effectiveness of NATO and its system of 
lective seenritv must depend, in large measure, in the long run. on how much 
Inpert local popnlations give to the presence and leadership of United States 
Military Establishments and personnel. 

This, gentlemen, is the reason that we ha ] 
project You will of Wrse FA : That Lave we already done wet this 
roblem ?%—and whose business is i 


e submitted to ) vis kj f 


The publie-nffairs officer of the Denartment of 
intries where we hrve . riean troops stationed j aking 


ne ar tintive to 


h of the Eurepean 
mitt t 
anize committees in eae ( mit whieh will inelude represent ati < of the 
litary commander, and the Mutual Security Adiministration. end where 
easible a representative of that government. Their job is twofold: first, to 
neourage civilian acceptance of the United States military forces in those coun 
es. Second. toe raise the morale of Furopean civilians by the presence 
ese forces and thereby obtain increased support for the eel] 


of 
llective defense o 
rope. This has been done in Teeland, the United Kingdom, France. Italy, Ger 
inv, Austrin. and Trieste tis now in the process in Morocco and Libva. This 
ect has the blessing ef the Joir hiefs of Staff, the Department of Defense, 
the Denartment of State, as well as the Mutual Security Agen All of 
realize the imnorta of utilizing the presence of Americar 
‘symbol of United States inter 


tion to resist aggression, 
have used France as an examnl 


e The French Governmen 
istance to this project. The Freneh Government made it 


‘arrival of American troops with public ceremonies. 
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Our military forces, of course, have a large part in whatever is done in this 
matter. Mr. Hoopes is here to testify as to the views of the Department of 
Defense. Basically, their job is to see to it firstly that the troops assigned to 
oversea duty are properly indoctrinated as to their mission and regarding local 
eustouis, local history, etc., and, secondly, to enforce a high standard of dis- 
cipline so that conflicts and irritations between the troops and local popula 
tions are minimized. The military is not geared, as we are, to reach the civilian 
populations in circumstances such as these. 

If this is to be done by the Department of State, we shall have to make further 
provision. That is the reason for the project which you are considering. If you 
wish to discuss the estimate itself in greater detail than you did last week, 
Mr. Arnot, the Assistant Administrator who will direct this type of work is 
here to answer your questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any other statements you wish to present 
for the record # 

Dr. Comrron. On this item; no. The general statement on the 
recommendations made in the outset regarding the flexibility in the 
use of funds, I would like to submit for the record, or preferably to 
read it to the committee, before you conclude the hearings. 

The statement [ have offered for the record is in support of project 
No. 5, and IT will introduce to the committee Mr. Hoopes, who will 
testify in support of that item. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Hoopes, the committee will be glad to 
hear you, 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT VIEWS 


Mr. Hoorrs. Gentlemen, the Department of State has requested 
that the Defense Department record its views regarding two facets 
of this special project called “Psychological support for troops.” For 


this purpose, Tam representing the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. William C. Foster. 

Firstly, 1 would like to point out that a real problem exists. The 
Communists and some other groups are trying to make propaganda 
out of the presence of American troops in various foreign countries. 
You have, I am sure, heard of the “Yankee, go home” campaign in 
Germany. Similar campaigns are being waged by the Communists 
in other countries, such as France, Iceland, Morocco, Libya, Austria, 
and ‘Trieste. These campaigns must not succeed in their purpose of 
destroying friendly relations between our troops and the native popu 
Jations, 

It is obvious that the success of the mission of our troops depends 
to a great extent on the attitude of the local population in the country 
in which the troops are stationed, For the security of our troops, as 
well as the success of their mission, we must have the wholehearted 
good will of these civilian populations, 

They must understand fully why our troops are stationed there. 
and why it is to our mutual benefit, even though the presence of the 
troops may produce some local irritations. 

Secondly, T understand this committee has a feeling that. since 
this problem arises out of the stationing of United States troops 
on foreign soil, it is one which should be dealt with by the military 
authorities. This is only partly true. The solution of the prob 
lem, in part, depends upon the way in which our troops act and 
behave themselves. Proper troop indoctrination and proper troop 
discipline are essentially tasks for which the Department of De 
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fense and the military commanders immediately involved are re- 
sponsible. T can assure you that we are working on this problem 
to the best of our ability. 

However, troop discipline and troop indoctrination are not in 
themse lves e mnough. In order to meet this proble hh fully, it is neces- 
sary that the civilian population understand why the troops are sta- 
tioned in their localities, and are psychologically prepared to accept 
ina spirit of good will, the minor irritations dea y 

This job is not the responsibility of the Department of Defense, nor 
of our military units. The task of dealing with civilian governments 
and popul: ations mm nonoccupled areas belongs properly to the State 
De partum ent. and De fense look to State LO Carry out that task so that 
the military authorities can successfully accomplish their own dis- 
tinet mission, 

T shall not attelipt to justify or discuss the details of the project 
or the estimate which the State Department has laid before you. 
These are State Department responsibilities. However, | waht to 
assure vou again that the problem which this project seeks to solve 
is an important one. It has not only concerned the Department of 
Defense and the Department of State individually, but has been the 
subject of considerable work by the Psvchological ag rations Co- 
ordinating Committee on which representatives of the De oe artinent 
of Defense sit, along with representatives of State a ph agencies 
of the Government. 

One major step this body has taken to Improve relations between 
our troops abroad and the civilian population has been the establish- 
ment of local committees made up of representatives of the indigenous 
government, our Embassy in the country and the commander of the 
United States troop units. 

It is my understanding that support of these activities by means of 
various tvpes of publications and other services are required if these 
activities are to go forward successfully. The Defense Department 
hopes that vou gentlemen will look sympathetically upon our at- 
temps to solve the problem. 

Mr. Roonry. Have vou any idea where this matter called psy- 
chological support of troops originated 4 

Mr. Hoorrs. No: I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Have vou any facts with regard to the basis of the 
request in the amount of S1150.000 4 

Mr. Hoopes. No, sir: T would not attempt to deal with the substance 
of the matter. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the proposed 1953 fiscal year budget for the 
military ¢ 

Mr. Hoorrs. As T understand, it is in the order of $51 billion. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want us to understand that in the S51 billion 
there is not sufficient funds to support an item such as “Psychological 
support of troops” inthe amount of SL130.000 4 

Mr. Hoorrs. IT do not wish to answer that categorically in the 
negative, 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to assume that there is in the $51 
billion at least $1, 30,000 to cover this item if it were necessary ¢ 

Mr. Hoorers. I should think that was possible, 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen / 
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PRINTING 


Mr. Cievencer. I have looked on page 766 where the nincorgearige 
of this item is shown, and it seems to be just an enlargement of | 
various items of printing—mostly printing. 

Mr. Rooney. This, if allowed, would be transferred to the Pres 
and Publications Division; would it not 4 

Dr. Comperon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Printing would be the biggest item in it, $849,000; 
printing and reproduction, and the other is contractual services. Is 
this printing that would be done abroad ¢ 

Dr. Comrron. That I do not know. Mr. Arnot would be in chary: 
of the division carrying on this work, the extent to which it may |) 
carried on, and Iam sure he is able to answer the question as to wher 
it would be printed. 

Mr. Arnor, The plan is to print the books abroad in the countric- 
atfected. . 

Mr. CLevencer. What would be the policy with reference to the fou 
Fhe press articles monthly for each country at S150; is that to be 
done by a new staff added to the present staff in this program ¢ 

Mr. Arnor, No: that would be a part of this material to be prepared 
by the present sti aff, then would be contracted for primarily inl 
country. The articles referred to include both the magazine materi: 
including illustrations, and special articles. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of course, we are all grown men here, and realiz 
the problem, but what you are undertaking, or trying to get inserted 
in this bill, onee it eoes in, woes on forever. 


PROBLEM OF TITE ARMY 


t 


I think we all must face the fact, that in a country like Ieeland, fo 
instance, that such a program would be very difficult, and in othe 
countries of that type, and personally, I doubt if four special press 
articles, and some of these exhibits, such as you refer to, are going 
have very much effect on those countries. It seems to me that 
something for the Army; they have control over the men and contro! 
over this proposition. If they want to do it, and want you to do it for 
them, that is one thing, but we are going to give birth here to a ba! 
that will be in this appropriation bill from now on. 

Mr. Rooney. I doubt that very much, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cinvencer. I should amend the statement by saying; if we pul 
it in. I just regard it with some doubt; it is not going to be ve 
effective, in the first place. Just let us look at the same thing in t! 
country if foreign troops were quartered on us and a few posters a 
motion pictures were sent in for a similar purpose; what effect wou 
it have? 

Mr. Hoorrs. Iceland was mentioned, but T think our greatest pro! 
lem arises in Morocco and Libya, where we are seeking to build str: 
tegic air bases. There is the difficulty in differentiating between t!y 
French authorities, on the one hand, and the natives who constitu 
the majority of the population on the other. There we have a ver 
difficult public-relations problem because the native nationalist mov 
ments are contesting French authority in this area. 
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Mr. Crevencer. I can see where you have, perhaps, an irritation, 
ming from infiltration, perhaps, to create such a situation. bapa 
s every indication that thing was enlarged and engineered in that 
way. 

| hope there has been more thought given to this than has been 
ndicated here. At least it looks to me as if they would just be 
en) bated on something that may have originated right in the State 

artment itself and not with the troops. 

‘Db . Compron. T think it did originate in the State Department: 
| hope it did. The State Department is led to believe this 1s a part 
of its function in conjunction with the military in dealing with situ- 
ations in nonoceupted areas where our troops are stationed. IT hope 
t did originate in the Department of State. As to who should pay 
he bill, out of which funds, IT am not competent to pass judgment 
on that. 

FrEexipité TrANsrer or Funps 


Mr. Roonry. What is your next statement, Dr. Compton ‘ 

Dr. Compron. This has nothing to do with psychological support 
of troops. It has to do with everything in connection with the whole 

program. 

Mr. Roonry. You stated that it had something to do with flexible 
transfer of funds. That should be interesting. 

Dr. Compron. That is true: it has to do with the mechanics of —— 
ng with, perhaps, our programs, whatsoever the content and wi O- 
ever the scope. And I should like to have this statement in the one 
if Tmay. 

\t several points during these hearings questions have arisen re- 
garding the authority or the propriety of the Administrator of the 
International Information Administration allocating funds made 
wallable by Congress in amounts differing from the allocation out 

ned in the budget document as presented to the Congress as a part 
of the justification for the appropriation requested. 

If this program is to succeed well, gentlemen, before the appro 
tions are made and we start to spend the funds. we must art bi 
lecision on this matter which, of course, must be agreeable to the Con- 
gress, and also it must be such as to enable the Administrator to oper: 
ite the information and educational exchange program in such a way 

get maximum effectiveness from the funds which are made 
Wailable by the Congress. 

That is why we have urged the highest degree of flexibility consist- 
ent with safeguards, which vou might conclude it is necessary to 
lipose,. : 

\s vou well know, gentlemen, this is an extremely fast-moving pro- 
vram and the situations and targets are changing to a large extent. 
For part of the operations we can plan a program well in advance, and 
ve can predict with reasonable accuracy where and how the funds 

il] be used. 

To a great extent, however, our program depends upon the inter- 
ational events, the changes in situations abroad, and upon the actions 
f other countries, « especlilly the tron-curtain countries: and these, of 
ourse, We cannot predict, 

If this program is to succeed, the Administrator, whoever he is, 
ist have reasonable flexibility in che use of the moneys made avail- 
Ne for those purposes in order to meet these ¢ hanging conditions. 
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My purpose, therefore, Mr. Chairman, is to propose that upon t)\ 
passage of the appropriation by the Congress we submit to this con 
mittee and to the Senate committee a statement showing by majo: 

categories all program activities—that is to say, the fie ld Missions, 
radio, press, and the like, with the number of positions and the numbe; 
of man-vears—so that you can see this matter of partial employmen 
that has been so much a matter of discussion and the amount of find: 
We propose initially to allocate for each. 

And also that we subsequently report fo these committees any sic 
nificant adjustments in these distributions. This involves one of the 
most difficult tasks of proper programing in this work. It is diffieuit 
for us; it is dificult for the Administrator, and it will not be solved 
by extensive earmarking in advance, either by the Administrator or by 
the Congress. . 

This suggested approae ho will, I hope, | ceive the committee the info 
mation which it needs to carry out its congressional responsibility 
and at the same on leave the Administrator with flexibility neces 
sary to operate the successful program in this information field. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will permit me to say so, Doctor, under no ci: 
cumstances would I for one go along with that. I take VOur state 
ment to be an indication the budget now being presented to the com- 
mittee is not in the shape and form that it should be. We saw an ir 
stance this current fiscal year, when although the conference commit: 
tee, including this committee, directed that a certain amount of funds 
be allocated for radio broadcasting, your organization saw fit to reduce 
the radio broadeasting program. 

I, for one, am not going to make lump-sum appropriations. As a 
matter of fact. this budget has been too much of a limp-sum budget. a 
I indicated, and for that reason you had trouble with it and you wil! 
continue to have trouble with it. 

Dr. Comperon. I think you have perhaps overlooked this statement 
with reference to safeguards I referred to: the highest degree of flex 
ibility consistent with the safeguards you might conclude it is necessary 
to Impose, 

Mr. Rooney. The best safeguard would be the rule that there should 
be no transfer of funds from one activity to the other: that is the rea! 
safeguard. If you come here and justify a request for funds for radio 
broadcasting in a certain amount which vou feel justified, you should 
carry out that activity if feasible. But if you find that you have 
no need for certain of the funds requested for that activity, that money 
should be returned to the Treasury. 

Dr. Compron. That is what I said to you, m= substance—— 

Mr. Roonry. Oh. no; that is not at all the effect of what vou hav 
said here, 

(Otf-record discussion. ) 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point all IT would like to 
leave in the record is a frank statement of a hope that the Congress, 
with the aid of this committee and the similar committee of the Senate, 
will sufficiently clearly indicate such earmarkings as they feel nece: 
sary to make, so that there will be no reason for any dispute as to what 
was done with the funds, 

Mr. Roonry. All right, Doctor. 

Are there any further questions on this? 

Mr. Churvencer. Mr. Chairman, | just want to make a statement, fo! 
the minority side. 
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I expressed myself almost brutally the other day by saying that this 
disregard of appropriations, in my opinion, had almost been a con- 
tempt of the committee. LT agree with you 100 percent in this thing. 
[ used strong language on purpose, because you Were starting with a 
new set-up. It was my way of saving, as impressively as [I could, that 
this money had to be appropriated for something, and if not used for 
that it should be returned to the Treasury. 

[agree with the last statement you made, about the way of ironing 
out some of these differences, 

Mr. Rooney. If they propose a valid new activity for which they 
need funds they can go to the Bureau of the Budget and have them 
send uptousa supplemental request, and we can then take testimony. 
The law provides for a regular course in regard to changes in a 
programa. 

Mr. Chevencer. We are here most of the year, usually. 

I used that word “contempt” with some reluctance, but IT wanted 
to make it strong, that they have been contemptuous of the allotments 
we have made for these activities. 

Just now, on the record, I want to say that the testimony taken here 
yesterday afternoon, in which a lot of this material is to be submitted 
to the Chairman in writing, is making things pretty difficult. 1 just 
do not see how you will present it. Of course, Mr. Rooney will have to 
read the questions and answers. 

Mr. Rooney. I know nothing about that. Unfortunately I could 
not be here yesterday afternoon, 

Mr. Cievencer. We know that. 

Mr. Rooney. If any colloquy took place during the course of 
which Lam delegated to pass on certain matters, that is a responsibility 
I will not undertake. 

Mr. Crevencer. There was not. The question was as to informa- 
tion which was to be submitted in a number of instances in writing, 
as to What they propose to do. That is a responsibiliey which will 
probably fall on Mr. Wilber. as budget officer, but it will be a difficult 
picture to present. I sympathize with the chairman when he has to 
pass on it. 

I have nothing more to say. I do not envy the chairman his job 
of trying to resolve it from there. 


Monpbay, Fepruary 18, 1952. 


IMPortTANCE OF PsycuonoGican Stuprorr or ‘Troopers ro 
Minirary Program 


WITNESSES 


GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. J. D. BALMER, CHIEF, JOINT SUBSIDIARY PLANS DIVI- 
SION, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Rooney, This afternoon we resume consideration of the ap- 
propriations request for the international information and educa- 
tional activities of the Department of State. In connection there 
with we are privileged to have with us Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief 


GOSOG ay 4 nt. 2 


a-—pt. & 
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of Staff, Department of the Army, who I believe has a prepare: 
statement. 

General Cottins. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to proceed with your statement, Ge 
eral Collins? 

General Cornuins. 1 think Dr. Compton had a little preliminary 
statement. 

Dr. Comprron. I merely wanted to say General Collins was here at 
our invitation. 

Mr. Rooney. We know General Collins. He has been here before. 

Dr. Compron. I wanted to make clear he is here at our invita 
tion. 

Mr. Roonry. He is not here at your invitation. He is here at ow 
invitation and suggestion. I want to get the record straight. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Contins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Several months 
ago I made an inspection trip around the world look over our troops 
who were deterring aggression in Europe and combating aggression 
inthe Far East. [also checked on our military missions and attaches 
abroad. During the past 10 vears I have had to make many trips 
to various parts of the globe, but this trip, covering so many nations 
in one sweep and compressed as it was into 1 month, brought hon 
to me as never before how completely the citizens of the remaining 
free countries of the world look to the United States as their leade: 
in the struggle against militant communism. This trip also brought 
home to me with a pervasive shock the fact that we must meet thu: 
insidious challenge with every means at our disposal, 

The soviet empire has expanded the orbit of its power and forced 
millions into the slavery of its totalitarian system through propa 
ganda, subversion, infiltration and, where advantageous, by the brute 
use of military force. Supported by the mighty Soviet Army and 
a ruthless corps of international communists, this new imperialism 
has attempted everywhere to push back the frontiers of freedom and 
to strangle the efforts of war-torn nations to regain political and 
economile stability. 

It is becoming more apparent every day. and IT saw it more clearly 
than ever on my recent trip, that this threat to freedom and peace 
is so great that we and our friends of the free world must apply 
sufficient of our resources in all fields political, economic and pss 
chological, as e Has military—in building our strength for the pre 
vention of another terrible world war. This is and must leer: be 
our goal, , 

Too often in the past, in my judgment, when forced to take step 
toward strengthening our military defenses, we have been reluctant 
to engage a potential enemy tna battle of ideas. To most Americans. 
propaganda has always had an evil connotation and we have had 2 
tendency to overlook its value as a force for good as well as for 
evil. 

It is time we shook off completely this false premise for we Ame 
cans, more than any other people, should appreciate the Importan’ 


of psychological appeal. American products of all types are in awe 
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demand the world over largely because of the mass appeal of Amerti- 
can advertising. Why is it that we hesit: ite to Aiipetete the principles 
of freedom and democracy abroad with the same vigor and imagina- 
Hon with which we conduct our commercial advertising campaigns ? 
|. as a soldier, feel very strongly that concurrent with the essential 
military program which we have now undertaken, there should be an 
information program of suc h broad scope and of such dynamic char- 

ter that it can materially aid in reduci ing the chances of another 
world war. 

We must do these things for we are now confronted with an in- 
tangible vet deadly attack which is being waged on us world-wide 
psychological means. While we must continue the strengthening 
our military forces, we must. at the same time, enter into the struggie 
or men’s minds with every resource at our command. We must make 
maximum use of every medina of communication we possess, 

We must regain the psychological advantage. We must employ a 
positive approach instead of a negative defense. 

That is why 1] welcome this opportunity to give vou my views on 
the importance of the United States International Information and 
Educational Exchange program for fiscal vear 1953. While T do not 
profess to know the details of the program, I heartily endorse the 
approach it represents toward winning the battle for men’s minds. 
It is a program: based on the sound and practical approach that the 
battle for the hearts and loyalties of men is a fundamental part of ou 
national secur ity efforts. rr recognizes that there would be no coal 
of Communist aggression if the peoples of the Communist world refuse 


to have any part in such ression. 


85 82 


a 
But if, des ‘suohen ote efforts, the Communists launch another world 
war, It Is Important to note that is means sitevided In this program 
will directly benefit our own Armed Forees and those of other free 
nations In many ways. As examples, the transmitters and relay bases 
rovided would be of enormous benefit to the Armed Forces who, i 


' 
oe » r *y?)° We ld ‘ ‘ > i} » "oO? 1 . 1 getiv } . f 
time oF war, would operate these transmitters m active theaters o 


military operations. Psychological warfare is more important than 
ever before in the successful conduct of modern war, and such resources 
is these would be particularly helpful to us if another world war is 
ever thrust upon us, 

We are capable of oreatl PpsVve hologieal ( ffort. But the effectiveness 
of our effort will depend in large measure upon our determination to 
provide the means required. We cannot do the job halfway. We 
must go all out in the battle of ideas. Only thus ean we hope to con- 
vince potential aggressors that another war cannot pay. 

Phis program should also go far toward building a spirit of unity 
ind determination among free peoples everywhere, and toward 
translating that spirit into action. It should be instrumental in un- 
asking the aggressive and imperialistic intentions of militant com- 
wunism and in proving to the world that the way of free peoples is 
the only way. It isa program which when implemented with all the 
Ainerican vigor, boldness, and hard common sense of which we are 
capable can win the peoples of the world to our side and contribute 
materially to the prevention of a possible world war ILI. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for a few moments to go off the 
record, if IT might. 

Discussion off the record, ) 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Rooney. I have just this one question, General. Do you feel 
the activities of the Voice of America in areas such as France have 
helped to keep open our military communications ¢ 

General Cotuins. 1 do not know specifically whether the Voice of 
America, as such, has gone into that, but according to my under 
standing, this integrated program, as a whole, is designed to explain 
such things to the Freneh people. 

Rooxry. Mr. Preston ¢ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARKFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. General, could vou tell us, either off the record, 
vou think it is necessary, or on the record, how successful this propa 
ganda psychological warfare program has been in Korea¢ How 
many Koreans have voluntarily surrendered through the use of ap 
peals made in broadcasts, through leaflets, and so forth ? 

General Cotiins. IT think part of this can be on the record, subject 
to review. if you do not mind. A great many prisoners have cone 
in to us bearing our pamphlets. I believe that the psychological 
attacks made on them threugh this means have had an effect. I do 
not believe it has been due to this program alone by any manner +i 
means. Most of these people have come in because we have alread 
beaten them. That is the reason why. But even when you have 3 
man defeated it sometimes takes a little psychological attack on lin 
to get him to the point where he throws in the sponge and comes into 
your corner. 

I could give you a little specific example of the value of this typ: 
of thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Presron. It is your feeling that Congress would be justified 
in expanding the Information Service of the State Department of 
the United States Government to the extent asked for in this budget! 

General Cottins. Yes, sir: it is. 

Mr. Preston. And that the amount of money is in keeping wit! 
the needs? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And in your opinion it would be money well invested, 
taking into account the national interests and the big job that wi 
have throughout the world, with a lot of fringe people who are at 
the moment tossing about between the two ideologies ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir: I do believe so. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ANI 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Marsuann. General Collins, the question came up here a day 
or two ago concerning the necessity of the State Department in co- 
operation with the Army carrying on a psychological campaign in 
occupied countries. . 


General Cotuins. Right. 
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Mr. Marsuanni. This, as I understand it, is somewhat of a new 
addition to the work that the Voice of America has been doing. 

The question came up in my mind as to whether or not that should 
be directly the responsibility of the Army itself rather than working 
with the Departme nt of State. since much of the problem was due to 
the presence of American soldiers at certain locations. Would you care 
to comment on that 4 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. I would be glad to. Of course, until 
you have a treaty of peace or an equivalent to a treaty in occupied 
areas. I would agree that it should be an Army responsibility. We 
have been conducting these programs ourselves, but consider Japan, 
for example, where we are about to transfer the broader responsi- 
bilities of the Government from strictly military hands into the hands 
of our Ambassador to Japan when he is appointed. At the same time 
the over-all responsibility for this type of program in my judgment 
should be also taken over by State. That is provided for. ‘There 
is 85,300,000 in this program, which the Army will no longer have 
in its budget. but which I think properly belongs in a State Depart- 
ment budget, because the Army will no longer be in occupation, as 
such, in Japan. We are there for the mutual protection of Japan 
and the United States in the Pacific. Under these circumstances | 
think it is sounder to have such a program conducted by the State 
Department. A similar condition will also exist in Germany. 

Mr. Marsuany. For example, to make my point a little clearer, there 
will be American soldiers who will be stationed in France. 

General CoLuiIns. Yes, 

Mr. Marsuanup. Which is not an arnay of occupatio 

General CoLiins. Right. 

Mr. Marsnuans. The responsibility of handling the soldiers who are 
located there in such a Wilh that t] 
population a feeling of friendship rather than a feeling of distrust is 

heavy responsibility. 

General Couiins. That is a military responsibility and we will 
ontinue to do that. Perhaps T misunderstood vour original question, 
si. Within the Army and. of course, within the armed services asa 
whole we do have a responsibility for seeing that our men are si 8 rly 
oriented in the proper ap prove htothe ir 1ob | in Bu rope. We are doing 
that. It is part of our own internal information and education pro- 
gram, and we have no intention of turning that over to State. 

This money is provided for an information program for the French 
people, an information program for the Japanese people, an infor- 
ination program for the German people, and so forth, and it is that 
iype of program which T think personally should be sponsored and 
reread by State. We work out the details of these things with State. 

Mr. Marsiuaue. As I see it, this will be somewhat of a joint 
esponsibility, Your responsibility will be with the American Armed 
Forces, 

General Cottins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaun. The State Department's responsibility will be with 
the civilian population. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. sit 

Marsuann. There is not any intention then on the part of 
the armed services to shift any responsibility as far as the under- 


hey are impress on the civilian 
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standing that American soldiers themselves will have as to the rea: 
whiyv they are placed in the positions they are in¢ 

General Couuins. No, sir. We will retain that responsibility wil 
the armed services. Of course, that is not just an Army responsibil ii, 
It transcends all the services, because there are Army, Navy, and 
Force units involved. 


FEELINGS GENERATED BY ACTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS 


Mr. Marsuaui. The problem T am about to bring up is not contin 
tothe military services. I had two instances where two friends of 1 
who were in Europe separately came back with the story and a detai 
explanation, if you will, that they felt that a lot of the value of y» 
grams such as the Marshall plan and foreign-aid programs was hei ng 
undone by the conduct of American people themselves, through a lac! 
of appreciation in dealing with foreign people. The partieular coi 
plaint was against the wives of employees of the United States Go. 
ernment and the wives of Army officers in dealing with the servants 
that they had employed. They said that a considerable amount of || 
feeling was being generated because of what for want of a better word 
we could calla class consciousness on the part of American people 
dealing with their employees. In other words, they were treating them 
as servants rather than as equals. His opinion was that that feeling 
was rather widespread. 

If their surmise was correct we are not going to accomplish mu 
with a psychological program as long as we have that in the back 
eround, are we, General ¢ 

General Couns. Certainly if that were widespread we should + 
something more about it than we are doing about it now but I do not 
think it is widespread. So far as the armed services are concerned, \ 
do brief the famihes of our people who are going overseas and mak 
them understand that problem. We also try to make our officers unde 
stand that their responsibility does not stop with themselves, but 
does include the attitude of their families. 

Mr. MeCloy, our High Commissioner in Germany, has made a } 
ticular point of that. Mrs. McCloy herself has been of great aid 1 
him. T have talked with General Handy about this type of thu 
and there is no difference in the point of view between our milit 
authorities and Mr. MeCloy and his HICOG group over there, w! 
is that it is important that all of our people there—and this inclu 
the tourists as well as the American families of service people wlio 
there—should meet the people of these countries on a fair and equita 
basis. 

Mr. Marsnann. You are attempting to correct that situation 
every way possible, General ? 

General Cotnins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Marsnany. With vour Armed Forces? 

Ge neral Coruins. I do not recognize it as being——- 


Mr. Rooney. The question contains an assuniption not vet in 


dence. 

(Greneral Conrins. That is the pol it that JT want to bring out. 
answering that [do not agree with the statement of your friend | 
the | roblem is widespread. I do not know who it is. but simp! 
answer to the question T did not want to say that we admit that 
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families are behaving so badly that they affect our psychological pro- 
gram. Ido not agree with that view. IL have been to Germany sev- 
eral times in the Jast few years. I formerly was with the American 
forces of occupation on the Rhine after the First World War. I have 
seen a recent survey right from Mr. McCloy’s office which indicates 
hat the German people have a genuine friendly attitude toward our 
forces of occupation. I saw that report within the past week. 

Mr. Marsuauy. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 


CONTINUED HANDLING OF PROGRAM BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. CLevencer. General, from my observation the last time I went 
over to Europe I think the greatest ambassador of good will I saw 
r there was the GI with a baseball and a basketball and maybe 
me chewing gum for the young Germans. 1 have misgivings with 
repaid to the State Department handling relations of this kind. J 
vould rather see them in your hands. My thought is that France 
being the cockpit of Europe as it is and has been since before the time 
when Hannibal moved his elephants over the mountains, that it is 
certainly a big responsibility of the French Government. 

General Coriins. That is right. 

Mr. Cuevencer. The Gallic people have a low boiling point and in- 
eptness could do a lot more harm than good if it were not well di- 
rected. Tam thinking of what happened in China after the mili- 
tary victory was achieved. I have misgivings in my heart, I do not 
mind saying to you, about what is going to happen in Japan when 


this change is made, because T do not believe any of them know the 
approach to keep that hold on the Japanese people that the military 
presently have. T just wish I could feel as confident that the State 
Department could do this sa just a fraction as well as the Army or 
the military could do it. We certainly did lose the grip we had on 
the whole Chinese people very quickly, and a traditional friend of 
many. many vears is now ourenemy. That probably did not need to 


appen if it had not been ineptly handled. 

If vou will pardon me, as vou read your statement the basic thought 
f that did not sound as much ke the Gen. Lawton Collins - knew 
as some of the staff T hear from the State Department until we can 
almost spot it. T understand you have to collaborate with them, but 
I do hope in this $5,000,000 we are asked to give to Japan that we do 

lose our grip on the Japanese - ople as we lost it on China 
I still ena it isa great responsibility of the military, both French 
ind American, to do this explaining in a better way than any little 
nobile moving picture or film ean do in order to explain the neces- 
tv of all these things. Tsay that because after all. if we had the same 
tuation here and had foreign soldiers stationed in our ¢ ountry that 
would ereate problems that would take more deft handling and more 
finesse than IT for one have ever seen the State Department exhibit. 
I do not mind telling vou I hope IT am wrong, but T have a mis- 
ing that we may lose this good will in Japan in this change that 
coming because they do not have any tradition of free government, 
we know it. This has been a very heav Vv burde n they have borne for 
‘or 6 years. They had even had women’s suffrage, and new things 
ke that, which have come about there. I for one would lke to see 
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them progress, but it is like a spirited horse. Some of us who have 
either ridden them or driven them know you have to drive them with 
a tight rein if you want to keep them from stumbling. I want to see 
the Japanese people by all means remain our friend in the Paeitic, 
I do not want to see them fiddled away by inept handling on the part 
of people who, maybe with the best intentions in the world, do not 
understand them. I think China was unnecessarily lost to us and 
I just pray ever night that the same thing will not happen in Japan, 
because it is a long wavs back to the Hawaiian Islands once we lose 
Japan in the Pacific. Ido not need to tell you that, T know. 

The sacrifice of our dead over there is too precious to be fiddled 
away by an outfit that does not understand the first thing about the 
psychology of people, let alone the psychology of warfare. If they 
had they would not continue to make these blunders and lose us ow 
allies and our friends all over the world. 

I wish I felt more sanguine about the results they are going to 
obtain. T would much rather see it in vour hands in France. 

General Conimins. Of course, as soon as the conditions change, 
though, under our system of government, and T think Wisely so, the 
military are restricted to the military job. T firmly believe in that 
basic concept. Tam a military man, but T nevertheless firmly believe 
in that basic concept, and T think this is in keeping with our general 
approach to such problems. It seems to me this is a job for the State 
Department. Tt is not a strictly military job. We run a civil gov- 
ernment while it is in the form of a military occupation, but when 
that status changes then, in my personal opinion, the military con- 
tro] ought to be transferred to the State Department. It has to be 
done, of course, with good judgment and counsel, but we expect that 
is the way it will be done, 

Mr. Curvencer. One incident T will speak about General Balmer 
will recognize. T visited him in Vienna 5 vears ago and they had a 
general over there, although he was 100 miles back of the line he was 
holding a corridor there. Through his efforts the Americans man 
tained their self-respect there in great shape. T remember you an 
[ wer sitting as close together as we are Now, side by sidle, ana this 
little Austrian Premier met us without fear within a block of the 
Russian headquarters. It was such a contrast to Stockholm, where thi 
Premier of that country was afraid to meet an American delegation. 
In fact, he came in 5 minutes after the meeting was started and 
left 5 minutes before it was over. Tle was in fear, but this little 
fellow was no longer voung, and T have even forgotten his name. 

General Barmer. Figel. 

Mr. Cievencer. He still had guts enough to stand up to them ther 
and he did it because there was an American Commander there wlv 
was standing up there domg his job. although he only had a handful ot 
soldiers. That corridor was not closed. They embarrassed then 
sometimes by fixing the roads at awkward times of the year, when | 
was iey. but it made an American visiting there feel good, becau- 
that army was there. 

As vou well reeall, many of us did not know what November was 
going to bring. However. Tam just afraid now of the set-up that | 
voinge to be erected in Japan. | hope I am wrong, as every goo 
American would hope Tam wrong. 
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(Gieneral CoLuins. Of course, that is the reason why we believe it 
will be necessary for us to have some American military forces in 
Japan for some time to come. The relationship between the com- 
mander of those forces and the Ambassador there must be very fine. 

Mr. CLevencer. It must be handled with great deftness. Since we 
disarmed them they must be given something to protect. themselves 
with from a sudden raid. 

General Cotttns. That is right. 

Mr. Curvencer. T just wish I didn’t have this feeling, but I have 
more confidence in the Army or the Navy or the Air Force. That is 
all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl / 


EXTENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Aanpann. TE do not think there is much question about the 
value and need of psychological warfare. The big question in my 
mind is how far we should go in that type of a program and how many 
countries should we try to make it effective in: and how big a pro- 
gram do we need in each one of these places. Tam pretty much at a 
loss IN arriving at an answer to that question and Tam wondering if 
you could make a statement on the size and extent of the program, 
General, which might be of help to us. 

General Couiins. Tam not conversant with the details of this pro- 
gram and T assume Dr. Compton or some other State Department 
witnesses will discuss, in as much detail as the commuttee wishes, the 
various aspects of the program. However, certainly in all of the coun- 
tries not only where we actually have troops now in occupation, the 
status of which will be converted later on, but in many other countries 
where we have no troops at all, in my judgment this psvehological 
campaign must be carried on. I would prefer on the record not to 
specify that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Aanpau. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood / 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop, That is all, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, General Collins and gentle- 
men. 

General Cotiins. I appreciated this discussion. I am glad I had 
achance to come over. 

Mr. Rooney. We thank you for furnishing a great deal of informa- 
tion to the committee, General Collins. It will be of @reat benefit to 
the committee in trying to arrive at a proper solution to this very 
dificult problem which confronts us. 

Thank you, sir. 

General Commins. Thank you, and T also appreciate your letting 
me testify first so that I could make my next appointment at the 
Pentagon on time. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, Dr. Compton, what do you have next / 

Dr. Compron. May Task the chairman and members of the com 
mittee whether they would like to see this review of the Soviet propa- 
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ganda which we are up against? T would like to have the committe 
know all of the background of that if they are willing to give it 
time. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have given you all the time you have 
quested since you came here some weeks ago. 

Mr. Humersrne. I think what we should do is request permissi 
of the chairman to allow Mose Harvey, who is an expert on it, exply 
what he has been doing in the field. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be glad to have him do so. 

Dr. Compron. T would like to have you call Mr. Harvey, who 
Chief of the Division of Research for the Soviet and Eastern Euro}, 
in the Department. 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE Soviet UNION 
WITNESS 


MOSE HARVEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, U.S. S. R. AND 
EASTERN EUROPE, DRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I do want to say my business is intel! 
gence on the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Rooney. This is to be on the record or off the record ? 

Mr. Harvey. It is all on the record except that I have it written ow 
and we can save the reporter the trouble of writing this if we ca) 
just put this written statement which I have in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rooney. That may be done. 


(The statement of Mr. Mose Harvey is as follows :) 


The tirst question we must ask ourselves in discussing the Soviet psychologi 
warfare offensive today is the question of what the rulers of the Soviet Uni 
are upto. What are they trying to accomplish? What purpose is behind th: 
various activities? 

In connection with this question the Soviet rulers themselves have done eve! 
thing they conld to be helpful. They have, in fact, been most cooperativ: 
They have tried to hide nothing. They have told us over and over again wl 
they have in mind in the current situation, what their aims and methods are 

In the first place, they have made crystal clear that they are operating « 
the assumption that between them and us there can be no peace: that there m 
be hostility: that this hostility is unending; that it will continue until eit! 
they or we have triumphed. 

Soviet spokesmen talk a great deal about peaceful coexistence, and sometir 
their talk about peaceful Coexistence confuses the issue in the minds of peo 
on the outside. Tfowever, Soviet leaders in talking about peaceful coexiste: 
have made clear that they don’t mean friendship, that they don’t mean 
elimination of hostility. 

Molotov, in 1950, in discussing peaceful coexistence explained with unus 
frankness exactly what the Kremlin means by the term. In his electoral sper 
of that vear. Molotoy described peaceful coexistence in such a way as to leave 
doubt that to Moscow peaceful coexistence calls for the opposition to keep 
arms calmly folded while the Soviets proceed to slap it in the face. Molotov he 
was doing little more than paraphrasing the master, Lenin, who once describ 
the prerequisites for “peaceful coexistence” in these terms: “If vou * * * ; 
renliv anxious to maintain neighborly relations with us, then be good enoug! 
perform the tasks we assign you. If vou donot, you willbe * * our enemit 
' But if you maintain neighborly relations and perform these tas! 

our support is secure, * *  *" 

In the second place, the Soviet rulers have made clear that they consider 
necessary to struggle constantly against us. Soviet doctrine holds that 
mutable laws of history will bring about certain conditions which will make 
sible ultimate Communist trinmph. However, Soviet doctrine does not hold t 
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this triumph will be automatic. It does not hold, as we are sometimes wont to 
wlieve, that all the Communists have to do is to sit back and wait for the apple 
to ripen on the tree and fall willy-nilly into their laps. Triumph can come only 
f the faithful go out and force it. The apple will fall only if the tree is shaken. 
While Marxists do believe that the laws of history will necessarily create con 
ions that are favorable to their triumph, they emphasize that, for these con- 
ditions to be capitalized on, the party and its allies must drive forward and 
trough action force victory out of the favorable situation. Lenin repeated this 
nt over and over again. In fact, it is the point above all others which he 
ressed, 

Stalin has given it equal emphasis. One of his most oft-repeated statements 
< that the party cannot afford to sit back and look at the “back side” of events. 
rhe party must get ahead of events. The party must be activist at all times. 
It must always strive, always struggle to get what it wants. 

In the third place, the Soviet leaders have made clear that in struggling against 

non-Communist world—against the United States, if you will—they consider 

t any weapon, any activity, which promises to be effective is legitimate. We 

this side tend to make a sharp distinction between methods short of war and 

ethods involving war. The Soviet rulers make no such distinction. ‘To them 
any operation—whether it involves armed forces, dissemination of information, 

diplomatic parley, strikes and sabotage, or what not—is legitimate if it will 
help them in undermining our position. 

[In the fourth place, the Soviet rulers have made erystal clear exactly what 

is that they are trying to achieve in this present situation. They have not 

y said but publicized at every opportunity that their aim is to create a crisis 
condition in the west: a crisis condition that will enable them to strike a series 
““decisive blows” against us, a series of decisive blows that will lead to a final 
Communist triumph. 

Stalin has set forth with exactness the conditions that he believes are required 
for such a decisive blow. On the chart which is now being shown you is given 

quotation from Stalin which spells out these conditions. This quotation 
reads: “The moment for the decisive blow is when the crisis has reached its 
cimax, When it is perfectly apparent that the Communist vanguard is pre 
pared to fight to the end, the reserves are prepared to support this vanguard, 
and maximum consternation reigns in the ranks of the enemy.” Stalin thus 
specifies three conditions for a successful Communist drive to victory: first, a 

nguard aroused to a point where it is ready to fight; second, reserves marshaled 
in such a way that they are prepared to support the vanguard; and, third, con 
sternation—that is, confusion and division within the ranks of the enemy. Lenin 
on another occasion said that when such conditions have been achieved “then the 

‘vyolution is indeed ripe. Then indeed, if we have correctly gaged all the condi 
tions indicated and have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is assured.” 

Stalin, in his various commentaries on strategy and tactics. has explained 

detail what he had in mind when he made his statement in regard to condi 

s hecessary for a successful decisive blow. Stalin, in discussing the line-up 
power forces in the world, specified that from his standpoint Communist 
dership—that is, the Kremlin—has potentially available to it many different 
pes of forces. An attempt is made in the chart now being shown to depicit 
talin’s coneept graphically. As shown in the chart, Statin specified that Com 
st leadership has available to it in the first place a main force, This main 

e is the Soviet Union itself—the Soviet Union with its Red army, its eco 
ic power, and soon. In addition to the main force, Stalin specified that there 
available direct reserves. These direct reserves he defined as, first, other 
tries in which Communists have come into power—that is, in the present- 
situation, the satelliftes—-seeond, the world proletariat wherever it may be 
ted: and, third, revolutionaries, especially colonial revolutionaries, Then. 


iddition, Stalin specified that there are potentially available to Communist 


hip indirect reserves; these indirect reserves he defined as internal con 
within capitalist states, struggles between different groups, between farm 
and manufacturers, between different political parties, ete. Additional in 
reserves he said lie in international contliet: that is, conflict between 
s, hetween the British and the Americans, between the British and French, 

(| so on 
If this picture of Stalin’s concept seems oversimplified, or too abstract, T would 
to call your attention to a map put out by the Czech Government in 1950. 
map, which is duplicated on the chart now heing shown, was distributed in 


lreds of thousands of copies. This map depicts the concept of “main force” 
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and “direct” and “indirect” reserves in almost exactly the same terms as wer 
employed on the preceding chart. 

It shows in red the main Soviet force, the Soviet Union itself, and then jt 
adds to that the various potential allies that are available to the Soviet Union, 
to the Communists. It points out that the population of the world is some 
2,000,000,000. Of these 2,000,000,000 people, 193 million live in the Soviet Union, 
an additional 475 million in China, and some 127 million in the European sate! 
lites, making a total main force and semimain force of 795 million out of a world 
population of 2 billion. 

It goes on and says, in addition to this, that there are tens of millions of indus- 
trial workers, proletariat, throughout the world who are on the side of the 
Communists and it spots these in the various countries. In addition to these 
tens of millions of workers, hundreds of millions of struggling colonial peoples 
are scattered around, all shown by green lines, including Mexico, incidentally 
These together make up the “direct reserves.” Then as “indirect reserves” sre 
shown “peace partisans” in Sl countries. Activities of these peace partisans ar 
considered the struggle within the capitalist countries; that is, a struggle of 
nonproletariat Classes. 

The line set forth in this propaganda map is the line set forth in all other 
current Communist propaganda. Its central message is that the Soviet Union 
is invincible, irresistible. not just because of its own power and strength but 
because the peoples of the world support it, knowingly or unknowingly. 

Stalin has said that the function of strategy—not a function of strategy but th: 
function of strategy—is the manipulation of these reserves so that they may Ix 
brought together with the main force to achieve a particular object at a particu 
lar moment. He has said that, if Communist strategic leaderships sueceed ji: 
manipulating the reserves in such a way as to accomplish this, then victors 
is certain. He has said, on the other hand, that, if Communist leadership fails 
victory Cannot be won. 

Stalin and other Soviet leaders have described in detail the “correct way” to 
manipulate these forces in such a way as to bring them into full support of th: 
Soviet Union. They have widely publicized a program for doing this. We some 
times call this program a “cold war” program, or a “political warfare” prograin 
It can probably best be described as a “psychological warfare’ program becatis: 
its object is to manipulate and control the minds and will of men, to make them 
do, whether or not they wish, what the Soviet rulers want them to do in any 
given situation. The chart now being shown attempts to depiet this program 
The program seeks, according to the Communists themselves, first to convince 
people—to convince them through indoctrination—to make them believe that the 
Soviet position in a particular situation is the correct position. Then it seeks 
to arouse people through agitation. It is not enough to have people believe wha! 
the Communists want to have them believe. They must be willing to do som: 
thing about it. Then the program seeks to direct people along the path that thi 
Kremlin wants them to follow. It seeks to insure fruitful action through orga! 
ization. Where people cannot be manipulated in such a way as to contribute te 
the Soviet cause positively, the program seeks to exploit them negatively. I 
seeks to take advantage of division and confusion among them, to undermine 
their will to resist; in other words, it seeks to take advantage of anything that 
exists in the enemy camp that will contribute to the Kremlin’s cause, that wil 
facilitate its victory. 

In attempting to achieve these several particular goals in connection with 
the wills and minds of people the Soviet leaders have made clear that they 
don’t confine themselves to just those activities that we call “propaganda.’ 
Instead, they employ anything which can influence the minds and attitudes 
of individuals. Of course they are willing to use what we call “propaganda 
Obviously they do use it. At the same time they make use of strikes, 0! 
sabotage, of armed struggle, even war. Lenin, in the quotation given 
this chart, spelled it out rather precisely. As he put it, “In the war to ov 
throw the bourgeoise’—a war which, incidentally, he described as a hundre 
times more difficult than ordinary wars—"it will be possible to triumph on 
by exerting the utmost effort, only by taking advantage of every fissure amon 
the bourgeoise in various countries, only by taking advantage of every oppo! 
tunity of gaining a mass ally.” In other words, according to Lenin, only } 
using every means that comes to hand, every means that can possibly be brouglit 
to bear, will it be possible for the Communists to pliy successfully upon tli 
Various forces that exist in the world and manipulate them in such a way 
to make them contribute to the Communist drive for power, 
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This, then, is the way the Soviet leaders have spelled out what they consider 
to be the necessary relationship between them and the non-Communist world, 
what they consider to be the opportunities offered them by the present situa- 
tion, What they consider to be the correct program to follow to take advantage 
of these Opportunities. 

There remains, however, a big question: Granted the Soviet rulers have said 
all these things, do they actually believe them’? Do they really feel that they 
can play upon the minds of people in such a way that they can make these 
people, whatever their own immediate interests, Contribute to the cause of the 
Soviet Union * 

Many observers of the Soviet scene doubt that theoretical statements of 
Soviet leaders is a reliable guide to what they are in fact trying to do, or to 
vhat they expect to accomplish. These observers believe that Soviet atten- 
tion to doctrine is simply window-dressing; that while Stalin and his cohorts 
talk about international affairs in Marxist terms and carefully develop Marxist 
formula for acquiring power, they actually expect to get what they want through 
the use of such time-tested techniques as diplomatic bargaining, employment of 
military force, and so on. To these observers, Stalin, if not all members of 
the Politburo, is a hard-headed realist, a man who is net apt to be unduly in- 
fluenced by what Karl Marx may have said, or what Lenin said, or what he 
himself said at some earlier time: a man who, when it Comes to actual cases, 
s unlikely to put faith in such abstractions as “contradictions in capitalist 
society’, but instead relies upon such solid realities as tanks and marching 
divisions. 

There is good evidence that Stalin dees fancy himself a realist. There is 
even. better evidence, however, that Stalin’s realism is firmly founded on a 
strictly Marxist base. In particular, Soviet statements and actions of recent 
years appear to leave no room to doubt that Stalin and his Politburo associates 
not only believe in the strategic concepts T have described, but are operating on 
the basis of them. 

For one thing, within the last few months there has been a revival in Soviet 
iterature of attention to these concepts, both in general and in detail. There 
has been a flurry of articles and high-level statements dealing with world revolu- 
tien and pointing out the correct strategy and tactics for furthering world 
revolution, As an example, on January 21 of this year, Pospelov, head of the 
Lenin Institute, analyzed in the presence of Stalin and the full Politburo, the 
current world situation in terms of and IT quote, “the movement to renovate the 
world on the basis of socialism.” He reaflirmed the correctness of the original 
Bolshevik tactic of unceasing struggle, including where necessary resort to just 
wars, and reavowed faith that through this tactic of struggle the forces of the 

orld, the direct and indirect reserves, can be marshalled behind the vanguard 
of the revolutionary movement, the U. S. S. R. In recent issues of Bolshevik 
and other Soviet theoretical journals, there have reappeared quotations from 
Lenin and Stalin dating back to the 1920's that for many years had been more 
or less kept on ice. In short, there has been a general and an obviously calculated 
renflirmiation of the strategie concepts that T have described 

Even more impressive is the fact that Soviet foreign poliey since 1945 appears 
tomake sense only in terms of these concepts. The Soviet Union has done things 
that cannot possibly be explained except on grounds that they constitute a de- 
iberate attempt to prepare the vanguard to fight to the end, to win all possible 


1 es ilies to the support of the Soviet Union, and to create and exploit division and 
ey) - . * - 

la? onfusion in the ranks of the enemy. 

tial 


Recall Soviet reaction to the Marshall plan. Here the Soviet rulers took a 
position that was clearly not to the immediate interest of the Soviet Union itself 
rhe Soviet Union could obviously have gained a great deal through cooperating 
nthe Marshall plan. Yet the Kremlin turned its back on it. The Kremlin 
hose instead to fight the whole project with all the means it could command. 
rhe Soviet rulers themselves explained their action on grounds that only through 
such a course could they manipulate the forces of the world in such a way as to 

aximize the strength of the Soviet Union in its struggle against the United 
States, 

When in 1947 the Cominform was organized as the Soviet answer to the 
farshall plan, Politburo members, Zhdanov and Malenkoy, attached decisive im 
portance to winning to the Soviet side the mass of people on the outside. They 
pat forward the thesis that the world had become divided into two camps: A 
Soviet camp and a United States camp. In the Soviet camp they placed not only 
he Soviet Union and the satellites, but also millions of proletariat in non-Com- 
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munist countries, hundreds of millions of colonial peoples, and what they called 
fighters for “peace and democracy” in the various capitalist countries themse! 
Finally, they saw in “contradictions” or conflicts between the United States 
the other countries, as well as contradictions within these countries, a soure 
added strength for the Soviet camp. Every important Communist comment 
on the international situation since 1947 has repeated this thesis and 
analysis. 

In addition to the fact that current Soviet statements and current So 
policy indicate fairly conclusively that Soviet rulers still believe in the doct; 
that the first and most essential step along the path to victery is the manipu 
tion of the minds and wills of men, in both their own and the enemy's ca 
you have this simple fact: the Soviet leaders have been carrying out an 
tremely extensive program that is directly designed to manipulate poten: 
reserves and to prepare the Communist vanguard in a struggle agains 
United States. 

It is with this program of psychological manipulation that we are principa 
concerned in our discussion here today. 

Here is a chart showing Soviet and statellite propaganda expenditures 

On the basis of the most careful calculations, we estimate that within 
Soviet Union, almost a billion dollars was spent in the vear 1950 on direct p: 
uganda activities. In addition, we estimate that in the statellites some 481 m 
lion dollars, almost a half billion dollars, was spent on direct propaganda 
tivities in the same year, 2 total for the two of more than $1,400,000,000 in 1 ver 
If it is recalled that in 1950 total Soviet national income was less than $70 billi: 
the magnitude of this expenditure can be appreciated. Within the Soviet Uni 
almost a billion dollars is spent out of a total national income of some 7O bill 
dollars for propaganda. That alone, I think, gives something of an itipessi 
of how important propaganda is to the Soviet rulers. Neverthless, it doesn't |) 
any manner of means tell the whole story. One simply can’t depiet by dollar 
fivures or expenditure data the whole story. For one thing, within the Sovii 
Union and its satellites, there are a host of propaganda activities which are ci: 
ried on which don’t involve direct budgetary appropriations. We couldn't, w 
out violating every rule, include the cost of these activities in our figures. A 
tually, if all these activities were included, propaganda would represent 
very substantial fraction of the 70 billion dollar national income, because 
real sense everything that is done in the Soviet Union is done with a propaganda 
objective in mind, That is one reason why “direct expenditures” figures do 
tell the whole story. 

Another reason is that there are carried on a multitude of Soviet-Communis 
propaganda operations by others than the Soviet Union and satellites. With 
free countries activities are carried on which are extremely important 
which, of course, cannot be put in terms of Soviet budgetary expenditures at ; 
These are principally supported and manned by Cotamunists and their frie 
on the outside. They encompass everything from = printing newspapers 
posters to ringing doorbells to get signatures for a “peace petition.” They re- 
in Communist contacts on an almost daily basis with hundreds of millions 
persons in every land in the world. 

In prosecuting their pronegandsa activities, the Soviet rulers leave not] 
to chance. The chart shown here outlines the Soviet-suteliite training prog 
for propagandists and agitators. With respect to this matter, it is not too 
to say that within the Soviet Union, and increasingly within the satellites, t] 
is aS much emphasis placed on the training of propagandists and agitators as 
ithe training of any other group of operators, including army officers, technic 
engineers, scientists. Developing professionals in the propaganda field 
Inmatter of constant concern to the VPolithure, and they have established 
elaborate organization to carry it forward. 

We have identified some 6,000 special schools for this purpese on the 
level. These have a Constant enrollment of more than 185,000) students 
he regional level there are 177 additional schools that train an additional 135 
students. Then on the national level, there are some dozen higher institu 
viving what amounts to graduate instruction in this field to several thou 
advanced siudents 

\Vithin the European satellites, the picture is the same, as it is in China 
North Korea. This training process involves net only the training of Russi 
(zvechs, Poles, ete., for work within those countries. It also involves the t 
ing of Communists from the outside. These come in from the United States, t 
France, from everywhere, to receive training, und then they go back. Of ¢ 
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the process doesn't stop here. Each of these persons who has received special 
training in propaganda in the Soviet Union or one of the satellites train others, 
who in turn train others, and soon. Moreover propaganda training is not limited 
to just these special schools. In every other type of training program within 
the Soviet Union a great deal of attention is paid to instruction in propaganda and 
agitation techniques. That is, in the training of Red Army officers, school 
reachers, engineers, skilled laborers, ete., the regular course of instruction always 
ucludes instruction in agitation-propaganda techniques. The result is that 
almost everybody who is in a position to influence opinion in the Soviet Union 
has received professional tutoring in this field. It is not too much to say that 
the greater part of the intelligentsia of the Soviet Union, the cream of the Rus- 
sian population, 5 to 10 million persons, are all trained propagandists, and all 
are expected to carry on activities to promote propaganda objectives. Nothing 
ke it has existed in history. The only place where there is even a description 
of the type of situation that exists in the U.S. S. R. is in Orwell’s book 1984. Of 
ourse, the Russians are not quite so far advanced as is envisaged in 1984, but 
here appears little room to doubt that the sort of thing depicted in 1984 is 
he goal of the Russian rulers and that some day they may well reach it. 

rhis, though, is just one indication of the extensiveness and elaborateness of 

Soviet propaganda program. As shown in the accompanying chart, within 
he Soviet Union propaganda activities literally dominate the entire life of the 
eople, dominate from top to bottom. 

The Politburo keeps its eves directly and constantly on what is going on in 

» field. It determines the line that shall be taken. The very highest in the 
Politburo, Stalin himself, has revealed over and over again an intense awareness 
f the importance of propaganda, and there is hardly a move that he has made in 
the case of which you can’t see propaganda considerations entering. We have 
evidence that very important decisions have been held up in order to take care of 

e propaganda angle. One of the best examples of this is the Soviet movement 
nto Poland in 1989. Under the Nazi German pact the Soviets were supposed 
1 intervene after the Germans had insured the defeat of the Polish armies. 
fhe Germans went faster than was expected, and the German command urged 
he Russians to expedite their move into the zone that had been assigned to 
them under the pact. However, Molotov, speaking for Stalin, insisted upon 
delaying until a propaganda justification‘ a plausible explanation” as he put 
t—for Soviet action had been established. The Politburo flatly refused to aet, 
regardless of consequences, until a propaganda build-up had been carried through. 
\nd in this propagandn build-up Stalin personally decided what should and 
hould not be said. 

In propagandizing their own people, the Soviet rulers take advantage of every 
possible opening. It is not only a ease of their utilizing a large number of 
special institutions, agencies, and activities for propaganda purposes. They do 
his, of course, but in addition they utilize for propaganda what we call regular 

stitutions, agencies, and activities. For example, indoctrination is a principal 
eature of Soviet Army training. The elaborate trade-union organization with 
ts thirty-odd million members is primarily a propaganda organization. In fact, 

function of trade-unions has been officially deseribed as that of serving as 

‘Transmission belt” between the party and the workers, that is as a means 

aneuvering and mobilizing the workers, achieving the state of mind the party 
ts to effect among the workers. 

Edneation, of course, is dominated by propaganda considerations. Art, litera- 

that is,the gamut of cultural activities. are, of course, all controlled and 
nipulated to achieve propaganda ends. As a matter of fact, in the eyes 
the Communist Party, there can be noe sueh thing as art for art's suke. Art. 

The party, has no reason for being other than that of propagandizing. Hardly 

eek passes during which evidence is not fortheoming as to the extent to 
h the Politburo concerns itself with whether or not this or that cultural 
ft is proper from the propaganda standpoint. Actually, there is nothing 

f goes on in the field of art or literature that the Politburo doesn't review 

tantly from this standpoint The Politburo has no hesitation ahout coming 

rward and saying, “This type of musical composition dees not create the de 

ed effect. It doesn’t do what we want it to do. Abandon it and adont some 

ing else.” Movies, literature. plavs, are equally subject to directive, and, 
as it may seem, science is controlled the same way. 

The eollective-farm system of the Soviet Union is as much concerned with 

‘hieving propaganda objectives among the peasants as with anything else 
reanized religion exists only insofar as it serves as an instrument of propa- 


' 
} 
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ganda. All youth organizations are by definition propaganda organizations 
Literally, in fact, every phase of life is ordered, manipulated, and used in ; 
manner calculated to premote propaganda objective, and if propaganda coy 
siderations conflict with other considerations, propaganda invariably wins out 
The Soviet social structure is in effect simply an organ on which the Sovie: 
rulers can play at will to achieve the particular popular reaction they want 

a given moment. 

We tend to think of this internal propaganda activity as being negative. W, 
put so much emphasis on the iron curtain aspect of the Soviet system that 
forget that there is another side to it. We think of Soviet thought-control act 
ity as being solely concerned with keeping the Soviet people from thinking t}y 
wrong thoughts, keeping them from being corrupted, keeping them from being pr: 
pared for rebellion or induced to rebel. Many of us tend to have a fixation on thi 
idea of Soviet weakness, to assume that all of the actions of the Soviet rulers 
derive from the need to safeguard against eracks in the Kremlin wall. Wh 
this is an important side of the Soviet propaganda set-up, it is by no mreans th: 
sole, or necessarily the most important, consideration. Domestic Soviet propa 
ganda aims not only to insulate the people from the wrong influences, but also t 
create, Within the minds of the people, desired conditions. It aims to make thy 
Russian people something as well as to keep them from falling into something 
The Soviet rulers speak of creating a “new man,” a “new Soviet man.’ 
will have a new world outlook, operate on the basis of a new climate of Opinio: 
act differently from other men, and in so doing enable the Soviet rulers to achiev 
certain objects they have in mind. 

In different periods the Soviet rulers have had different positive objective 
in their propaganda program for the Russian people. In the late twenties, fi 
eximple, the over-all objective of domestic propaganda was to instill in th 
minds of the Russian people the conviction that socialism could be built 
one country, that with the resources at hand conditions could be achieved 
Russia that would usher in a brave new world, if only the Russian people wou 
buckle down and work hard. 

From the middle thirties the central theme was “We are in danger of inva 
» We are threatened by the outside world, We must prepare. We must 
make snerifices in order to insure that we will not he destroyed.” 

Then during the war, of course, the great theme was “We must unite to defend 
the fatherland. The fatherland has been violated. Russians must rise up and 
smash the hated invader, they must defend their liomes and land.” 

In the postwar period it is clear on the basis of a careful examination of 
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types of domestic propaganda output that the central theme is that the strugg!: 
between the Communist world—that is the U.S, S. R.—and the non-Comm 
nist world—that is the United States—is entering its Jast, its final phase, and o 
of this final phase the Soviet Union will inevitably emerge triumphant. Ever) 
thing that has been written and said in the U.S. S. R. during the last 5 ye 

has been tailored to this central idea just as ail propaganda in the late twenties 
and early thirties was tied into the building socialism in one country sloga: 
Taiden the enrrent central theme, there are a number of subthemes most of wl 


One of these. for exsinple, is the ther 


are too familiar to require mentioning 


of “Russian superiority.” Every time any sort of opportunity is offered, domes 

Soviet propaganda very much Jike Nazi propaganda among the Germat 

hammers away the point that everything Russian, old as well as new, hun 
t 3 years there has been 


as well as institutional, is superior. For the past 
fantastic “Russians were first in everything” campaign: Russias were respol 


ble for practically every important scientific discovery, every major inv 


tion, ete, 

gut the principal goal of 
the Noviet people is to instill distrust and hatred of the United States. To 
end. the Soviet rulers have carried out a program with which we are all to 
familiar. In the first instance, they have undertaken to indict our system, 
drive home to the Russian people thet the American system is all bad, that i 

that it seeks to enslave the world, that it is based on ruthless exploit 

tion of the masses In addition to indicting our system, the Soviet rulers 
order to build up this hatred of the United States, have sought to indict 0 
enders, Every American who achieves any degree of international promine! 
ton continuing Soviet attack, an attack which is always in the nu 
create spontaneous contempt 


the propaganda currently being directed towa! 


oppr MSSTVO, 


is subiected 
extreme terms, which is always designed to 


atred 
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Of the vast number of examples of this, two or three will serve to illustrate. 
One is an attack on Ambassador Dulles, who serves as a special adviser to the 
Secretary. Trud described Dulles in this way: “He is a tall man with dispro- 
portionately small head, set on a Jong torso. He has a small hooked nose with 
thin lips, the corners of his mouth are turned downward, which gives him a dis- 
satistied expression. His eyes flash evilly under rimless glasses. This is John 
Foster Dulles, counsel of the State Department, who is attached to Acheson as 
an indispensable specialist in warmongering.” Then the article goes on, and 
as always in attacks on United States leaders, ties Dulles directly in with Wall 
Street, and identifies him as an agent of Wall Street. 

Here is a recent attack on General Eisenhower: “General Eisenhower, or Ike, 
as he likes to be called, never won a battle, but he managed to get a lot of decora- 
tions. He does not like to recall his military past. It took him 25 years before 
he became a major. By lucky chance he became acquainted in 1930 with General 
MacArthur, 2nd suddenly this little-known officer was appointed MacArthur’s 
aide. His career then rose rapidly. MacArthur introduced him to the Rocke- 
feller family, and Rockefeller gold created Ike the general, a candidate for 
national military genius.” Here, again, there is the tie-in with Wall Street 
which is to them absolutely essential. The article then goes on and describes 
General Eisenhower's battle experience, saying that he was wounded three 
times—once playing football, once on a beach, and once when getting off a 
train. 

Here is an attack on Secretary Acheson: “Acheson's career started with his 
being implicated in dubious dirty affairs of trans-Atlantic trusts whose interests 
he zealously protected before the United States Supreme Court. He likes to call 
himself modestly a country lad, and is thirsty for power and money. His whole 
youth represented a loathsome cringing to venal politicians and businessmen. 
He composed election speeches and defended the tremendous swindling activities 
of the Morgan Trust. After that he traveled the well-trodden path of the lick- 
‘spittle, which is characteristic of the American way of life.” Then, just as in 
the case of the others, the attack goes on to tie Acheson up with Rockefeller 
and makes him an agent of Wall Street. 

Here is an example of how the Russians treat American institutions—in this 
case, Congress. This particular item is from a dispatch regarding the activities 
of a crime investigating committee, and hus to do with a hearing in which Mr. 
O'Dwyer, now Ambassador to Mexico, was a party. To quote: ‘The Ambassador 
finally lost his temper. He turned on the Senators, charging them with conneec- 
tions with the underworld. The leit motif of his tirade was ‘you are criminals 
yourselves.’ It was probably the most dramatic moment in the whole investiga- 
tion. Everything got all mixed up. It was hard to say who were the examiners 
and who the examined. Gangsters and officials, prostitutes, Senators, and presi- 
dential assistants, joined in one motley crew which rules the United States and 
plunders the misled American people.” 

Along with indicting the American system and indicting American leaders, the 
Soviet rulers have recently undertaken to indict the American people as a whole. 
They have recently undertaken to create in the minds of individual Russians 
hatred of individual Americans. This appears a peculiarly sinister development. 
Previously the Soviet Union in its propaganda against other countries had not, 
short of actual war, tried to arouse the feeling of the Russian masses against the 
masses of the people in other countries. Soviet rulers limited themselves to 
arousing antagonism against systenis or against ruling circles. 

This particular phase of the bate America campaign was inaugurated on 
January 21, 1950. It was inaugurated by the head of the Lenin Institute, one 
of the foremost Marxian spokesmen in the U. 8. S. R., a man I have previously 
referred to, one Pospelov. As indicated in the chart now being shown you, 
Pospelov inaugurated the campaign in the presence of the full Politbure on the 
occasion of the commemoration of the anniversary of the death of Lenin. 
Pospelov’s speech centered on this theme: “The hands of the American imperial- 
ists are steeped in the blood of the Russian people.” From the beginning to end 
it was filled by hate-inspiring documentation of alleged American plots and 
crimes against Russia, and it ended on the note that “the Russian people will never 
forget and never forgive the crimes committed by the Americans against them. Im- 
mediately after the speech was delivered it became evident that for months a host 
of agencies had been busy developing a case to back up the thesis. There ap- 
peared numerous documents proving alleged American atrocities during the inter- 
vention and revealing alleged designs of the United States Government on 
Russian territory. There appeared a flood of photos showing Russians who 
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allegedly at the hands of Americans had been killed, mutilated, starved in con- 
centration camps, and so forth. These were supplemented by accounts by 
eyewitnesses, persons who had allegedly been there and seen what Americans 
did, persons whose families had been exterminated by Americans, and so forth. 
And statistics—the number of troops, the amount of furs taken out, the miles 
of railroads destroyed, and so on. 

Then, of course, there was a rewriting of history—that is, new accounts of the 
intervention, what the United States had done, what its aims were, how the 
intervention tied in with age-old United States policy, ete. Every newspaper in 
the country played the new theme, devoting to it editorials, special articles, 
letters to the editor, etc. In the regional press the theme was adapted to the 
particular locality. In the Caucasus attention was concentrated on alleged 
United States crimes against the Caucasian people. The same was true of the 
Far East, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, the Karelo-Finnish Republic, the Ukraine. 

Illustrative of the local adaptation is the March 25, 1951, issue of the news 
paper, Lenin’s Banner, published by the Central Committee of the Karelo-Finnish 
Communist Party. Thisisa four-page newspaper. The first page had a long uarti- 
cle belaboring the United States but not directly related to the American crimes 
campaign. The two inside pages, which are duplicated on the chart you are now 
viewing, were entirely devoted to this campaign. Included were pictures show- 
ing (1) captured red troops slaughtered by Americans, (2) wanton United States 
destructiveness, and (3) a monument commemorating a concentration camp 
where hundreds of Russians had allegedly been starved to death by the Ameri- 
cans. There was a letter to the editor entitled “I Know Who Killed My Father” 
and giving an eyewitness account of American atrocities; a long historical 
account of the monstrous crimes of Americans, and an analysis of the predatory 
motives that underlay United States intervention. Here then is a case where 
one-half of a newspaper was completely filled with this subject. This instance 
can be multiplied a hundred times over. 

To illustrate exactly what is involved in this campaign, I would like to read 
a few of the atrocity stories that are being disseminated by every available 
media. Here is one that has been frequently repeated in newspapers and on 
the radio: 

“In July 1919 a large group of American soldiers broke into a village. A 
bestial orgy followed. The interventionists robbed and raped women and 
girls. * * * American soldiers arrested Mikhail Popov * * * They gouged 
out his eyes, cut out his tongue, and drove nails under his fingernails. * * * In 
another village the American monsters took an expectant mother * * * cut off 
her breasts and pushed her tresses into her mouth and pulled them out of a 
hole cut in her throat.” 

Here is another. This originally appeared in the Soviet Army paper, Red 
Banner. 

“The American interventionists seized Partisan Bokarev. They brutally tor- 
tured him during the night. * * * When his wife and mother dug up the body 
of Bokarey after the departure of the wild fanatics, they hardly recognized their 
man. The face of the partisan was mutilated beyond recognition. The nose, 
lips, and ears were cut off, the jaws were broken off, the head was pierced by 
bayonets, the eyes torn out, and the whole body was cut with gun rods and burned 
with fire in places * * *,” 

And still another. 

“An American patrol detained a peasant woman who was expecting a child 
at any moment. While under arrest she writhed in painful labor on the cold 
cement floor until she bore a child. Before the eyes of the inhabitants, an 
American soldier snatched the new-born infant by the feet and flung it into 4 
bonfire. Then he pierced the unfortunate woman through the heart with a 
bayonet.” 

Here is one that is typical of the punch line of the campaign as a whole. It’s 
from Soviet Lithuania. 

“Anglo-American warmongers * * * are base murderers and bloody can- 
nibals * * * the toilers of Soviet Lithuania will never forget and never forgive 
the bloody evil deeds of the American plunderers on Lithuanian soil.” 

Recently there bas been added to the campaign a special campaign in regard 
to American soldiers. This one has to do not with just getting across the idea 
of bestiality, but also the idea of cowardice. Here is a typical example from 
Radio Moscow: 

“In the event of a retreat, American troops usually are the first to quit tle 
front and run * * *,” 

Another from Pravda. 
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“A distinct characteristic of American fighting men, which is confirmed by their 
present conduct in Korea, is given by the former partisan commander, Milal. 
He writes: ‘The outstanding characteristic of American soldiers are cowardice. 
{hey never went into battle first. The Americans always sent white-guardists 
and Japanese ahead, then followed them. However, in cruelties and atrocities 
the Yankees were on a par with their hirelings.’ ” 

And one from Izvestiya. 

“The Yankees were brave against the unarmed peaceful population, but in 
battle they Showed incredible cowardice and panic.” 

And still another one. 

“It is well known on what the so-called fighting traditions of the American 
Army are based: inhuman extermination of defenseless Indian tribes; the pro- 
yovative seizure of the Hawaiian Islands * * *” 

Now all of us are familiar with atrocity stories. We are apt to discount them. 

We are apt to say: “So what? ‘These sorts of things have been said countless 
times before. It’s all old stuff.” It would, however, be a profound mistake to dis- 
regard the present Soviet Campaign in this way. We shouldn't forget that the 
campaign is being prosecuted during a period when the Soviet Union is theoreti- 
cally at peace with the United States, and as such is without precedent even in 
Soviet history. There is hardly a day when a Soviet citizen, regardless of where 
he lives, can escape hearing or reading one or another such account of American 
characteristics, of American conduct. The “never forget and never forgive” 
theme is being hammered into the consciousness of the Russian people in a 
way that can hardly fail to produce effects, that can hardly fail to twist their 
whole outlook. The charges are skillfully detailed with dates, corroborative 
information, ete. And every possible means of presentation is used to get across 
the charges and drive them home. Moreover, the campaign is not limited to 
Russia; it is being carried on in other areas, in the satellities, in China. In these 
areas there is an avowed deliberateness in regard to the campaign that is startling 
to say the least. The Russian Communist Party, for example, publicly issued 
a directive in which it was specified exactly how the campaign should be prose- 
cuted. There is a Chinese directive which sets forth equally precisely how to 
prosecute the campaign. 

Finally, we shouldn't forget that in the campaign the Russians are not talking 
about Nazis or Germans; they are talking about Americans; they are talking 
about us. Why the rulers of a nation like the Soviet Union would want to 
arouse such hatred of the American people is, of course, a question of critical 
importance. The only possible answer appears to be that they are concerned 
with arousing the vanguard, with making the vanguard, the Soviet masses, ready 
to make any sacrifice that they may be called upon to make, in the fateful struggle 
that the Soviet rulers are waging against the United States. 

While the Soviet rulers have been placing so much emphasis on preparing 
their vanguard, they have not forgotten the potential reserves abroad; they 
haven't forgotten the need to win allies and to create division and confusion. 
As is well known to all of us, they have set up, and they maintain, an elaborate 
foreign propaganda organization. The chart now being shown sketches this 
organization. This propaganda organization, like its domestic counterpart, is 
closely watched by the Politburo. We have irrefutable evidence that the Soviet 
rulers are constantly concerned with how this foreign propaganda organiza- 
tion operates, with its effectiveness, and with the line that it is promoting. 

In this foreign propaganda organization, the Soviet rulers, of course, make use 
of official Soviet and satellite activities, that is, they make use of diplomatic 
personnel, delegates to international conferences, delegations to peace meetings, 
etc. They also make use of the Cominform, the organization of the more im- 
portant Communist Parties. Then they make use of the national Communist 
Parties themselves. We know, for example, of instances where instructions 
have been sent directly from the Kremlin to Communist Parties. Then, of 
course, they make use of the various front organizations. They make use, in 
fact, of every instrumentality that seems at all susceptible to their control and 
Which will be useful in any given situation. 

In their foreign propaganda, the Soviet Union makes use, of course, of all the 
regular media with which we are all so familiar. 

They naturally and inevitably place heavy emphasis on foreign broadcasts. 
The Soviet rulers were in fact the first to appreciate the importance of foreign 
broadcasting. They inaugurated regular foreign programs long before any other 
hution, and they have kept ahead of other nations in developing the field. Today 
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the Soviet Union and the satellites together broadcast a considerably large; 
number of hours than the United States and Great Britain together. The 
especially concentrate on backward areas, because they appreciate that in these 
areas where illiteracy is very high the spoken word is about the only means t 
get across a message. 

The Soviet rulers also make use, of course, of press and publications. They 
their best to cover the world with printed versions of the Soviet doctrine. Thy 
circulate a great many “regular” publications. In addition, of course, they 
out a very large number of special publications. Time does not permit the 
enumeration of the various publications which the Soviet Union and satellites 
spread over the world. Two, however, are worthy of special note. One js 
publication which was inaugurated last year for the purpose, as it was stated 
of promoting friendship between the Soviet people on the one hand and thy 
British and American people on the other. This publication, the News, whic! 
is printed only in English, created quite a stir when it appeared. A great many 
persons on reading the stated objective of the publication thought that it ind 
eated a shift in Soviet policy; thought that it indicated the Soviet Union was 
going to attempt, at least for a while, to build up real friendship with th 
Western World. This interpretation of the significance of the appearance ot 
News was based on nothing more or Jess than wishful thinking. This magazin 
like all other Soviet publications, carries a message of struggle; it is entirely 
taken up with prosecuting either division and conflict among the western powers 
or resistance on the part of peoples of the west to their government. The articles 
are a little more sophisticated, retlect a somewhat improved technique, as against 
most Soviet publications, but there is no essential difference between its ling 
and that which has dominated Soviet propaganda generally. 

Another rather important publication is New Times. New Times, of coursé 
is distributed in every capital of the world: it is the Soviet publication wit! 
which you are most apt to come into contact, 

In addition to these and a host of other publications, the Soviet Union, throug! 
TASS, distributes news stories, stories about both international developments 
and developments in the Soviet Union. All of these TASS stories constitute, of 
course, hothing more or less than straight Soviet propaganda. TASS is, as we 
all know, an agency of the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet rulers also make use of what we call “exchange of persons.” Her 
of course, the Kremlin faces something of a problem. Because of its great 
concern With isolating the Russian peoples, it views askance trips on the part 
of the Soviet nationals outside the country, and trips into the Soviet Union by 
representatives of the outside world. Nevertheless, it is so interested in using 
this potentially important means of getting across its point of view that if st 
lets a considerable number of Soviet citizens go outside the country, and a co! 
siderable number of outsiders come in 

In 1950, for example, some 17,000 foreigners visited the Soviet Union. All ot 
these were carefully screened, of course. Once in the Soviet Union they wer 
given a narrowly circumscribed view of “the Soviet way of life.” These persons 
were expected, and actually did, go back to their own countries where they sprea 
the messages that had been implanted in their minds, 

On the chart that is now being shown, we have reproduced pictures of some 0! 
the delegations which visited the Soviet Union in 1951. The delegation at 
bottom is one from the United States on occasion of the May Day celebratio 
There is an interesting story about one of the persons shown in this pictur 
a rather attractive Negro girl right in front. This girl was asked by a Russia! 
to say a few words to a crowd that had collected in Red Square. She mace : 
little speech, the theme of which was The Downtrodden Lot of the Negroes i 
the United States. The individual who reported the incident said that the 
Russian crowd obviously had difficulty in appreciating the point she was tryin. 
to make because she was dressed in a manner that was completely outside thei 
experience. From top to toe, her apparel was of a quality and style unknown | 
a Russian unless by chance he had seen the wife of one of the Soviet elite. 

The Russians in 1950 permitted some 39,000 of their own nationals to visit 
other countries. These again were carefully screened. They consisted of artists 
athletic teams, writers, musicians, scientists, and so on. We have reproduced 
pictures of several Soviet groups who have visited the outside world. The secot 
picture is that of a man named Ekrenburg. Ehrenburg came to the United 
States in 1946 and has gone to a number of other countries since. His principa 
function since his visit to the United States is to interpret American life for 
the Russian people 
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The bottom picture shows the composer, Shostakovich. Shostakovich, one of 
the Kremlin’s favorite ambassadors to the outside world, always sings the same 
song. His theme is that “I am a musician, an artist. I have no interest in 
politics. Still, even though I am an artist, I cannot stand idly aside while the 
warmongers plan to bring destruction on the world.” From there he goes on to 
say that if the people of the West would just rise up against the United States 
ind its nefarious policies, peace would be insured and mankind would live 
happily ever afterward. 

To us, Who are thoroughly aware of the phony nature of Soviet “cultural 
exchanges” this activity may seem of little importance. However, the effect 
may be greater than we think. Witness, for example, the reported impact of 
Soviet participation in an international music competition in Brussels. Soviet 
participants took the first three prizes. According to observers the effect on 
the Belgians was very dramatic. A widespread reaction was that people who 
ould produce such accomplished musicians couldn’t possibly be concerned 
about war, or be guilty of other of the things charged on the outside. Thus 
through the simple appearance in Belgium of three musicians, Moscow scored 
an important propaganda suecess. 

Foreign propaganda activities of the U. S. S. R. are, of course, paralleled by 
identical activities on the part of each of the several satellites. This is im- 
portant not only because it substantially increases the magnitude of the Krem- 
ins propaganda effort, but also because in certain areas one or another of 
the satellites has in consequence of traditional associations a base for a special 
appeal. Thus Poles have long had important business ties with Sweden; the 
Chinese Communists enjoy obvious advantages with respect to southeast Asia 
and India; the Czechs and even the Poles have long standing affinities with the 
French. 

From the standpoint of impact on foreign populations, the direct activities of 
both the U. S. S. R. and the satellites—that is, activities in the diplomatic sphere 
xr under diplomatic guise, radio broadcasts, dissemination of literature, and 
exchange of persons—are of less importance in getting across the Soviet point 
ot view than operations of local elements in various foreign countries. The 
real burden of contacting and influencing the masses is borne principally by 
national Communist Parties and a multitude of front organizations. It might 
he said that the major role of direct Soviet-satellite activity is setting the line 
for influencing and stimulating local Communists and Communist supporters 
and that these people then have the task of carrying on the mass agitation work. 

Take the case of France. In France it has been roughly estimated that the 
total expenditure on Soviet and Communist propaganda is $150 million per year. 
The activity covered by this $150 million includes, in the first instance, the 
cperations of the Soviet Union and its satellites directed toward France—radio 
transmissions, maintenance of cultural attachés in diplomatic missions, support 
f various information organizations, cost of attendance at congresses, distribu- 
tion of Soviet publications, Cominform activities, and so on. 

But a large portion of the $150 million expenditure figure is taken up by the 
activities of the Communist Party of France and activities of fellow travelers. 
In France, there are approximately 200 Communist and pro-Communist news- 
papers, with a total circulation of some 7 million. These are not generally 
regarded by the Freneh people as the New York Daily Worker is regarded in the 
United States. Many are considered respectable sources of news. Huimanité, 
for example, is a major Paris newspaper. 

The French Communist Party has some 13,000 professional, full-time organ- 
zers. It dots France with cells in factories, villages, communes, and rural areas. 

The French Communist Party has some 600,000 members, many of whom are 
tive Soviet propaganda agents. Also the Communists control the General 
Vonfederation of Labor with some 1.5 million members and 10,000 locals. There 
exist in France approximately a hundred front organizations with a large 

embership including many non-Comimunists who unwittingly promote one or 
mother Soviet policy organization in France. These organizations cover the 
Water front. They inelude women’s groups, youth groups, sport groups, veteran 
croups, even strump-collecting groups. There is no organization which promises 
‘0 help the Communist cause in any way that is considered too insignificant 
for the Communists to try to get control of it. 

In general, then, most sectors of the French population are penetrated by a 
Soviet-supporting network that maintains a propaganda force in France which 
‘one of the most powerful in the country. 
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For example, during the French elections in mid-1951 there was a tremendoys 
upsurge of anti-Communist propaganda. However, even then no single anti- 
Communist organization approached the level of the Communists. Moreover 
after the election anti-Communist activity dropped considerably, whereas the 
Communist remained at the level attained during the elections. 

The situation that prevails in France prevails to a greater or lesser degree in 
every other country of the world. The Soviet propaganda network is a world 
wide network, not just in the sense of being concerned with world-wide targets 
and objectives, but also in the sense of operating through world-wide organ za- 
tions and agents. 

This raises the question, what is this tremendous propaganda program aj! 
about? Here it must be emphasized and reemphasized that the Soviet rulers 
are not simply playing a game of name calling. Propaganda is a deadly serious 
business with them. In carrying on their agitation, they are not aiming merely 
to protect the prestige of Russia, to win friends just simply to win friends, or 
to insure that they are not misunderstood. They are attempting to achieve 
specific objectives which are directly related to their entire power policy. Propa- 
ganda is as much an instrument of Soviet power politics as the Red Army ir 
time of war. 

In the present situation we know clearly what objective the Soviet rulers are 
immediately trying to attain through their foreign propaganda efforts. Their 
current objective is to isolate the United States, to force it out of Europe and 
Asia. Everything centers on that, whether it be a campaign to induce Ameri 
cans to pull back, or to induce the Europeans and Asiatics to throw the Ameri- 
eans out, or to create confusion and dissension between the American and other 
Allied Governments. That is the immediate objective. In pursuing this objec- 
tive the Kremlin has chosen, as always, what it calls a “main link.” One of 
Stalin's favorite dicta is that if in any operation a strategist succeeds in select 
ing and seizing and controlling the “main link,” he can manipulate the whol 
chain of events and accompiish the objective of the moment. The main link thi 
Kremlin rulers have chosen in the present situation is the issue of “‘peace.” They 
have chosen this as the issue which, with proper exploitation, will enable them 
to drive the United States out of Europe and Asia. Through playing upon the 
issue of peace they reason they can turn Europeans and Asiaties against us, can 
create division and confusion within the United States, and division between th: 
United States and its allies. In short they calculate that they can use the peace 
issue as a means of successfully maneuvering and mobilizing both direct and 
indirect “reserves.” 

For the exploitation of the peace issue the Kremlin has organized a tre 
mendous peace campaign. This campaign is carried on directly by the Soviet 
Union itself. <All of its foreign propaganda centers on it. And then, of course 
it is pressed by the Cominform and the national Communist parties. In addition 
a special organization has heen established solely to prosecute the ecampaiz! 
This centers in a Congress of Partisans of Peace and a World Peace Counc! 
and includes a multitude of subordinate organizations. 

In the peace campaign there has been a succession of signature campaigns: 4 
suecession of international peace congresses; a succession of harangues in the 
U. N.; a succession of diplomatie notes. Then there have been activities of ar 
entirely different nature which have also been heralded as being for peace 
These include attempts at strikes and sabotage under the slogan, “Get out and 
fight against the production of arms, against the shipment of arms, the unload- 
ing of arms.” There have also been war scare moves and statements, for ex 
ample, that of Stalin on the A-bomb in October and those of the Chinese Con 
munists on a Japanese treaty. The line has been, “Unless you stand for our 
side, accept our position, vou are not only going to destroy peace but you ar 
also going to destroy yourself.” And lastly, the special peace activities includ 
armed struggle. In fact, the Kremlin has loudly proclaimed that armed strugg!e 
is the hithest form of the struggle for peace. 

If all the window dressing is torn away from the Soviet peace campaist 
it stands revealed as nothing more nor less than the old Communist program of 
struggle for world revolution, struggle for extension of Soviet power. 

Consider what New Times had to say about the campaign on January 1 of 
this vear. These are its words: 

“Noble deeds are being performed on behalf of peace: the Korean patriot and 
the Chinese people’s volunteers are staunchly repelling the attacks of the i 
vader. The Vietnamese, the Filipino, and the Malayan worker, and the Egypti 


fellah have risen to drive the foreign forces of occupation from their lands 





French dockers and railway men, at the risk of losing their livelihoods or being 
thrown into jail, are refusing to handle American weapons.” This, then, is the 
list of noble deeds for peace that New Times felt was worth specifying. Every 
one of these activities is an activity involving violence and struggle. New Times 
made no reference to any other sort of activity in favor of peace. It made no 
reference to international conferences, no reference to signature campaigns, no 
reference to any of the things which one normally associates with peace. 

{ have so far tried to sketcb the purpose, nature, and extent of the Soviet 
psychological warfare program. I believe that even such a cursory review can 
leave no doubt as to the sinister implications of the program for the position and 
future of the United States. 

But there remains this big problem. What is the effect of the program? 
Are the results the Soviet rulers are achieving worth the effort expended? 
For years now propaganda has been old stuff. Goebbels promised to accomplish 
wonders with propaganda for Nazi Germany and its new order, but obviously 
failed in his ultimate objective. Some observers believe that Soviet propaganda 
has been similarly ineffective, that its impact throughout the world has not 
been great. 

Certainly the campaign hasn’t brought a tremendous increase in party mem 
bership anywhere in the world. But—and this is the all-important point—the 
campaign is not designed to do that. The campaign is designed not to get re- 
cruits for the Communist Party, but to induce people to support, knowingly or 
unknowingly, one or another point in the over-all Soviet program, to create 
division and confusion, to arouse conflict and uncertainty, in short, to manipulate 
temporary allies in a particular drive and to neutralize and paralyze opposition. 
If this point is remembered, it is anything but certain that the campaign has 
been unsuccessful. In Western Europe, for example, there can be no question 
that the Kremlin has succeeded in instilling desired points of view in the minds 
of many people. Reeall, for example, the extent to which the demand for an 
outlawing of the A-bomb has caught on, or the amount of skepticism that pre- 
vails in Western Europe as to the motivation of the Marshall plan, or the popular 
resistance to rearipament in Western Europe, or the neutralism of India, or a 
dozen other such things. 

Whether or not these apparent successes are very real or will be long lasting 
cannot now be said. The future course of events alone can give us the answer to 
the question. But of this we can be certain. The Soviet rulers are deadly 
serious in their efforts. They apparently hope through them to achieve great, 
even decisive, results in the way of undermining the power position of the 
United States. And they appear to be entirely satisfied with the way things are 
now going. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Harvey, we have listened to you now for almost 
an hour. I want the record to show exactly with whom you are 
connected, Are you connected with the International Information 
and Edueational Activities Branch of the Department of State? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With whom are you connected ? 

Mr. Harvey. The Office of Intelligence Research. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your title? 

Mr. Harvey. Chief of the Division of Research, U. S. S. R. and 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 


MOUNTING INTENSITY OF RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Crevencer. In this picture you draw here, Mr. Harvey, you 
start with 1917, I believe, with those first stories of atrocity. Is that 
not right ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Has the Soviet or the Russian Communist line ever 
changed from that target? Has it continued right through to the 
present day with its objectives clearly defined ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. It has become more and more intense. This part of 
the campaign began January 21 of last year. They began talking 
about these atrocities and digging them up, and many of them were 
old atrocity stories dealing with the Germans in the last war. They 
began during that January 21 of last year. They had a little bit of it 
before, but the major campaign began January 21 and the flood has 
been on ever since. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think you misunderstood me. Has this propa- 
ganda objective continued since 1917 except in an inte nsified degree’ 
Mr. axes y. No.sir. It has gone through several stages. In 1917 
and 1918 down to 1920 the campaign emphasized world revolution 

Mr. Cievencer. But you go back here to Lenin and others who have 
been dead for many years. You tie this in with the story. I just 
wondered if in vour studies you find that this thing has been a continu- 
ous and probably an intensifying drive to capture the minds of men/ 

Mr. Winner. May I just put a personal touch into this? Last 
October in the House of Culture, that is, the Russian House of Cul- 
ture in East Berlin, I encountered a complete room devoted to the 
life of Stalin and another room devoted to the white paper on atroci- 
ties of the Korean incident. All these were devoted to the very pic- 
ture that is outlined here by Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. I think I do understand your question now. Actually 
in the period of time from 1927 down until 1945, while in some of their 
theoretical discussions they talked about these things and had disser- 
tations on them, by and large they did not concentrate their efforts on 
the sort of things I have been talking about. Beginning in 1945 the 
Communists began to come back in again and by degrees it has be- 
come intensified. In the last few months the Bolshevik, which is 
the principal journal, has picked it up. On January 21 this year 
Pospelov talks about world revolution and goes back and picks up 
the things that had to do with the necessity of the struggle. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I am just citing your own witnesses to you. You 
cite Lenin as a witness and you have to go back to Lenin. If you cite 
that revolution, then this is a part and parcel of it brought down 
to date. I have been sitting around Washington since 1939, and I 
have never found they were too friendly to us at any time during 
that period or that they trusted us too much. I never thought they 
give any evidence of good will toward the rest of the world. The 
thing I am thinking about is that if we did know, and the State 
Department knew, and your Intelligence Office knew, then why did 
we let them make such dupes out of us? Why did we go to Tehran 
and Yalta and let them get away with these things that they have 
in central Europe and let them take these countries away from us’ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. I think Mr. Harvey, whom we have not had the priv- 
ilege of hearing before, has made a very good presentation 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Cievencer. So do I. 

Mr. Rooney. It is highly interesting and it is apparent from the 
manner of his talk that he is very much interested in his work and 
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is really conversant with it. However, I would like to have some 
more of the det ail, which I directed your attention to on your off-the- 
record statement. ‘The committee fully realizes the importance of 
an off-the-record program to counteract this Soviet propaganda. ‘The 
difficulty is that you spent a great deal of time on the necessity for 
our having the program, but what we would like to know is how and 
what we are doing compares with what they are doing moneywise, 
in hours of broadcast, and so forth. 

I noticed that subsequent to one of our hearings in the past few 
weeks on this subject, there have been inserted in the record some 
details with regard to hours of broadeast. I do not think this was 
designed or put together so much to give us a true picture, because 
inmany of the pages the hours are not added together. That kind of 
presentation is of no value. 

Will you see that the insert I am speaking of is resubmitted in a 
more proper form for informational value? 

Mr. Wivper. Gladly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harvey. May I just say in general in connection with that they 
are devoting as much effort, money, and time to this particular pro- 
gram, that is, this program of manipulating their own people and 
others as they are to any other single activity other than maintaining 
the national economy and keeping the Red army going. Instead of 
what I said here exaggerating the picture, actually it cannot get across 
the magnitude of effort they are making. It is certainly something 
we are not likely to ever parallel. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. Sitting here I have this viewpoint: A Russian can 
go out and see the condition of every one of our railroads, our high- 
ways and watch our ships hauling ore down the Lakes and look at all 
of our internal well-being. He can see it with his own eyes. How 
much can you see about the condition, or do you know anything about 
the condition of the Russian highways, the Russian railroads, or the 
Russian economy? Do you know anything? 

Mr. Harvey. We have much more difficulty finding it out. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. Harvey. They do everything they can to keep us from knowing 
anything. They do not announce it in order to keep us from knowing 
invthing. Asa matter of fact, they have laws which make it a crime, 
and a very serious crime, to give us any information in any way, even 
ibout the production of any product, or any information concerning 
trade or commerce. They make it a crime to reveal it unless the 
Government approves it. They put everything in our way and give 
us every obstacle that they can. Obviously— 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). Obviously you have had some success 
in finding out what is going on and, of course, you cannot go into 
details here on the record. Mr. Clevenger has heard that before. 

Mr. Cievencer. The Americans are much worse scared than we 
have any right to be from this Russian thing. They are the people 
who ought to be scared because if they do tell them the truth they 
will know we are no push-over. I for one think that our own Gov- 
ernment. is carry on a scare campaign with out own people even at 
1 time when they want us to appropriate beyond our means of 
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paying. We have a campaign of fear turned loose on our people 
where we are getting ready to take up civil defense again. Clear 
from one side of the country to the other we scare our own people 
to death. You and I know that in Russia they do not see much. 

Their world is pretty small. They do not travel about like we «do, 
They hear only what they want them to hear and they do not know 
much about where they are, but I think it is a sin that our people 
are scared to death. 

Mr. Harvey. The Russian Government is certainly steadily terrif 
ing the Russian people about our designs and what is going to happe 

Mr. Cuevencer. Yes; but our people are being terrorized. That 
is what I object to because a terrorized man does not fight well or 
think well. 

Mr. Harvey. On that argument I have no objection, but I do hay 
a strong opinion about the seriousness of their effort. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 
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